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FOREWORD 

In the last wenty-thren VMM. Indian edticatran, he it in linr 
sector of school education or in that of higher education, has 
achieved considerabJe growth and steady development However, 
fhe unprecedented expansion achieved in school education and in 
higher education has brought in Us trail stress and strain of many 
challenges and difficult problems. It is gratifying to note that these 
challenges and problems are not lightly and glibly passed over by 
India's educationists and Government. In the current decade, 
considerable cri’Jcal literature la the form of field studies and 
penetrative tbinking on current problems of Indian education 
prepared by teachers, administrators, planners and government 
has been published. The Report of the Kothari Commission in 
the recent ^ears is a monumental effort in that direction. 

These are desirable developments as India’s educational pro- 
blem's are to be solved by her own teachers, educationists, 
researchers and administrators. It is they who should primarily 
bring to bear upon them rbeir searching mind and their oblecHve 
experience to discover their solutions. In this context, I welcome 
Professor D. M. De«ai’s present book on " Some Criucal Jssties 
of Higher Education m India”. It is a matter of gratification for 
me that this critical study of the current problems of university 
education in the country bas come from a teacher of a university 
of which I am the Vice-Chancellor. It is good that university 
teachers think and write constructively and present their viewpoints 
oo the problems of universines and suggest rational dimensions 
and directions of reform and change. It is by such academic 
exercises that a real understanding and insight in the solution of 
the live issues of universities would rinerge. 

The volume is divided into nine areas : it has three appendices. 

It is significant to note that the author does not describe the<e 
break-ups of his book as ‘chapters' or ‘parts’ but areas. This 
is appr^-priate because he wants to place a focus on issues and 
problems. The issues both small and big that the author discusses 
here are over a hundred in number. They have a wide range and 
variety. They include some general and burning issues of the ay, 
such as, limiting numbers in universities, unemployment among 
university graduates, the chan^g role and functions of the modern 
Indian univeraity, curricular reform, teacher and teaching process, 
examination reform, adult education, reform in university const 
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significance {or those who are working in colleges and universities 
or who are associated with them in one capacity or the other. 
As some of the issues were discussed in press-columns, they tend 
to be terse' and brief and even at times cutting. They all reflect 
the two central' concerns, viz. how the present day Indian univer- 
sity can really be transformed into a vital organ of national develop- 
ment and how its standards of learning and research can be 
strengthened. 

In the Area i, an attempt is made to present the emergent 
picture of a modern Indian university. It touches such aspects as 
the weight of the inherited past traditions, its relationship with 
Government, the autonomy of teachers, the pressure of numbers, 
the process and quality of teaching-learning in colleges, examina- 
tions, student and teacher participation in university affairs, and 
the eloquent and the energetic role of the University Grants 
Commission in bu'ddtng up the pfesent-day Indian university. 

The Area a deals with the perplexing problem of terrific ex- 
pmsion in university enrolment In the last twenty-three years 
and the urgency of the need for limiting numbers in universities 
in the context of their limited resources, meagre employment 
opportumties in the countty and the steady deterioration of 
utflversity standards of teaching, learning and research. 


In the Area 3, some vital functions and responsibilities of the 
present-day Indian university are set forth. The crucial need and 
the nature of the extension work to the community by a univer- 
sity are examined in some detail. The question of associating 
universldes with man-power planning is also dealt with. The 
current bunung question of unemployment among graduates, the 
pressure of numbers, the cry and agitation of students that ’thev 
svant jobs, not degrees, are also TcWewcd and reflected upon ^ 
The Aren 4 consists of eight papers. They centre round c^Ueee 
and university tearheis and critically deal with usues such as 
recruitment of better teachers, improvement of the imave and 
focus of tU u-ivcr.itv tcBchcrs m <hc society and in the ptofes- 
sionsl world the ic-thmUn; and current outlook needed oa Z 
work-lnsd of reaekers, ahe facrors and forces affectrog staff merfe 
in our collcECs and uruverstty departments, the out-dated 0^0^. 
cunently in vogue of writing confidential reports of t™ch„ - 
colle;es and unlietsity departments by their heads and the 
need for professional orientationof junior teachers T),- ^ ‘ 
in dlls Aten is focused mahily on'ehe p^il'T'S:'” 
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for students and setting up counselling end guidance ^^Ices fe 
students on university campuses. It has alto two papers 
examine causes of student turbulence on university campuses. On 
p^p” is ato presented here which discusses .he intriguing question 
of student participation in.the decision-making process of the 

university. Issues such as students’ perceptions of curricular and 
examination reforms, indifferent student attendance in college 
classes and the re-appraisal of the place and proerfutes of unt- 
versity convocations are also brought into a search-light In this 


The last Area is devoted to the administrative and financial 
sides of universities in the country. It estamines the relationship 
of universities with the State Government, the role of Government 
and prh’ate agencies in the administration of higher edu»tion» 
the financial issues of universities, the critical problems of uni- 
versity autonomy and the functionin’ of university governing 
bodies, vU. the Senate and Syndicate. There is a paper discussing 
the changes needed in the appointment procedures of the Vice- 
Chancellor and in the formulation of his role. Questions such 
as the telative representation of teacher and non-teacher elements 
on the Senates and Syndicates and student representation on these 
bodies are also dealt with. One paper examines the question of 
the desirability of establishing single-ficulry technical universities 
in the country'. 


The volume contains three Appendices. Some vital statistics 
of the growth and development of Indian universities ate given 
in Appendbe 1. This should interest students and research workers 
on higher education, and even the general reader will have a 
more concrete picture of the Indian university through their 
interpretation. A selected bibliography on Indian higher education 
b given in Appendix II which should be of interest to those who 
‘desire to study the present-day problems and issues of higher 
education at close quarters and comprehensively and intensively. 
The Appendbe 111 lists most of the research work done in Indian 
universities on higher education through their Masters’ and Doct- 
oral theses It also lists doctoral research work done on the 
subject in some of the American Universities. 

1 am deeply grateful to Justice N.K. Vakil, Vice-Chancellor, 
M. S. University of Batoda, for writing a Foreword to this book. 
As a member of the Gujarat Communal Riot Inquiry Committee 
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the public, and stimulate greater thinking and efforts toti.'ards 
their 'olution- It is a happy comdcencc that this volume is being 
published at a time when the United Nations have designated 
the year 1970 the first "icar of the Second Development Dccade- 
as the International Education Tt ear and hav c called upon the member 
States including India to evaluate during the year their past achieve- 
ments m education, to assess their present problems and to intensify 
their efforts for the expansion and impro ement of their educational 
systems The Central Committee of the Indian National Commission 
for Co-operation with the UNESCO has prepared a detailed 
programme for the observance of the International Education Year 
One of the items of this programme relates to the erophasu to 
be laid on tbe qualitative inptovcment of higher education and 
on the provision of better amenities and facilities to students It 
envisages such progranaraes of seminars and discussions by colleges 
and uni er*Uies among others, vhich would geneTate~ penetrative 
intellectual thoughts among tea hers and students In this context 
the present volum* may prove meinmgful inasmuch as some of 
the points and views set forth here can be used as a basis of 
discussion 


As th* volume consists of papers written on different occasions, 
«ome repetition v/as inevitable However, it has been reduced to 
a large e«em wherever it nas possible lo do ao without disturbing 

the points of emphasis in the papers 


I leave it to the readers to 
Baroda 
July 31, 1970 


judge the worth of the publication ’ 
D. M, Desai 
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THE PRESENT DAY INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


ofetns at Iruiian ttmimitiej a centuiy after r^cI^ fotmdattan, one 
cannot but he]f} feel that they kaiv aikd to adapt themselves 
suSiaenily to ihc lojc and unique oEf>ortimtiics uifiich surround 
they seem to hate lost enthustosm and inwattve under the 
crusMng f/roblems uhlcK have fceset tfiem Desjnte three ma;or 
CommIsifofW, they hate net been able to extricate fhemse^-es from 
their ou*n brief hufory. \R«tha/«v notable excef>uons they remam 
exetmirunj' bodies and thetr students naturally record success in 
examinations as the sole end of an under-sTaduate career. As 
unKersities mtdtij^ly m number* their academic sfondards-^latac 
to those eJseu’here do not mprove. And somethms even mare 
serioiu than this happens the unkcrsitfes remain alien implanta- 
tions, not integrated into the Netv India as the ivniers of the 
Radhahrishnan Report f in its bnllumt second chapter^ hoped they 
misht be. This is one reason uhy, to the obsencr from outside, 
the Indian intclleciual remains a culturally displaced person, 
nostalgically treafurm^h/stftreadso/’communication toith England, 
Nottwfhstandmg the fact that the leadership of modem India is 
in the hands of statesmen more mtcHcetual than perhaps are to be 
found m any other nation, there is m India (as Eduard Skils 
recently iwote^ ‘no intellectual community \ This is due in part 
to the lack of a hierarchy of cidtural institutions in the countri, 
and this in turn is related to the fact that the universities hate 
responded too iveakly to the challenge of Asiatic ailture. 


— Sir Eric Ashby 



THE INDIAN UNIVERSITY TODAY 


WEIQHT OF PAST TRADITIONS 


In India, the history of the modem t>pe of universities is now 
one hundred and thirteen >ears old During these > ears the character 
of the Indian university has, no doubt, changed in several important 
aspects No educational undertaking, as a matter of fact, can be 
static and rigid for long However, the Indian university retains 
still some of its earlier characteristics, colours and contours The 
most deplorable fact Is that years of development have not 
appreciably made the Indun university peculiar to India For long 
the Indian unisersity and colleges have continued to deme their 
inspiration and impetus for development from the British institutions 
But hke the Americans who borrowed their universities and insti 
tutions of higher learning from Britain, Germany and other European 
counmes, we cannot claim that our own needs have refashioned 
the«e borrowed institutions and that our umver'ity looks “like a 
new creature in the educational umverse” 


It wns a matter of shott-s.Ehted policy and an attitude of 
e^ap^m on the part of the early Briti* officials to model the 
fir t three Indian ^iversities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras on 
a foreign pattern On considerations other ih.e J iviaurason 

felt Ittvotthnhilelo follow .hemodelof A^eaffihl„ “"^^^^ '' 

typeoftheit own London UnnerriJ 

altogether the centuries long and glorious it -,!,, ^ 

and medieval universitie" like Tokshnsirn J “ons of the ancient 

unitati, teachmg and residential types of Nalnndn which were 

drew eager scholars not only ftom^U oart 

also from the neighbouring 'and dista *' ““ntty but 

be the reasons, the earherool.l t Whatever may 

growth of national umversitillTlndta 
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extension work intcentrcs outside its jurisdiction in fields in wWcb 
it may have competent staff. ' ' ‘ ' 

The constitution of many new Indian universities reflect the 
old thinking on university governance. The Acts of the universitiesi 
as they have not much changed in later years and thereby did not 
suit the changing needs of the fast developing Indian society, haw 
become less effective. The Model Act Committee of the Union 
Ministry of Education (1965) and the Kothari Education Comtni' 
ssion (1964-66) have come out with excellent guidelines to reform 
and modernise the constitution of Indian universities. Some State 
Governments like those of Gujarat, Rajasthan and Maharastra 
have already appointed committees to review the constitution of all 
their respective State universities and suggest changes so that the 
university governance can be put on modem lines. Still, however, 
this process of modernising the constitution of universities is a 
slow one. One hopes that political, rather than educational con' 
siderations, would not ultimately decide any of the aspects of the 
modification of university governance. 


TEACHERS’ FREEDOM CURTAILED 

The Indian universities began with tbe power to set and 
control curriculum development and examinations by vesting it in 
e«emal b^ies. The teacher in colleges and university deparments- 
who teught courses in classroom had no say whatsoever in 
formulating syllabus in his subject nor can he set his own testff 
to hu ovm students in the light of his own teaehing. A kind of 
dtsttnst about the teachefs integnty and competence was tl.e 

eltwi<W« °f university 

Ls lonU , d “Utse outlines and set his own tests 

has continued to be denied or testncf^d or • 

the universities reforms hke 20 cenf; “ “"f 

to internal assessment, the apnomtae t f to 

examiners and tome temese^m,” P't cent of interna! 

Studies and Faculties have been inn- 'd Boards of 

stlU, by and large, nut the deto,^l 

ate academically his own T^e "ZT 

tion and its baneful influence on \ external examina' 

and universities ate so much that learning in colleges 

tlut in Indian universities there ironically observed 

nothmg else but examinations. 
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PARTICIPATION OF STUDENTS AND- 
TEACHERS IN UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS 

-Students, teachers and univctdty administretorsconstitutethe 
body corporate of univetsftfes. Cut the students as well as the 
• teachers arc given hardly any share in the decision-making process 
, of, their universities. This has been a tradition which ^has stuck 
its ’roots deeply. But teachers and students desire to break these 
-unhelpful traditions. They are now demanding , their legitimate 
share in running their own univertitfes. Teachers ate particularly 
unhappy about alargenumberofncminaredmembers onuniversity 
Senates. They demand a majority representation for elected teachers 
on the Sjndicate. They also want to enlarge the definition of 
teachers for the purpose of franchise in respect of the formation 
of university governing bodies, so as to include all teachers who 
are on the pay-roll of the university or Us affiliated or constituent 
colleges. 1 '■ ,j 

- 'Students have become more vocal and demonstrative recently 
in pressing theit demands for participation in the academic end 
administrative affairs of the universities. Quite a number of 
Indian universities are having occasional scenes of strife and 
rioting on their campus by some sections of their student 
community. 

In the next few years, the iDCreasing and the Insistent 
demands of students and teachers for participation in the affairs 
of their university are going to grow more and change for good 
or worse ( the future alone will judge that ) the pattern of 
university governance and the functioning of the Indian universities. 

PRESSURE OF NUMBERS 

For the last two decades, the Indian university is subjected 
to tremendous pressure for admission by students. In I967*-fi3, 
the total 'enrolment in the universities and colleges was about 
22-19 lakhs in 2,899 colleges and university departments. Tn the 
last five years, i. e. in 1966-67, 1965-66, 1964-65. 1963-64 and 
1962-63 the increase in enrolment over the ptecedingyeat has beeii 
2-70 lakhs (13-9 per cent}, 2*70 lafchs (12-7 per cent), 2-01 lakhs 
{13-1 per cent), 1-44 lakhs (104 per cent), and H2 lakhs (8 8 
per cent) respectively. The iociease in colleges during the same 
period has been 150, 177, 212, 249 and 173 respectwcly. More 
fitudents-86-8 pet cent in 1966-67 and 86.5 per cent in 1967-68— 
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are enrolled m affiliated colleges. This feet of mounting pressure 
on affiliated colleges, a large proportion of which are private with 
inadequate resources, has a vital bearing on the quality of educa* 
tion on the whole In the Indian university. 

It 13 a disturbing fact that the Indian university, for many 
reasons, has not been able to be selective in its admission policy. 
In a vra^, it becomes difficult m a developing country where 
many under-privileged sections of the society who remained for 
long deprived of the educational opportunity and social and 
economic justice, aspire to better their lot by availing of the 
benefits of higher education for their sons and daughters But there 
is something llle mental fitness for students to be able to derive 
the maximum benefits of university education, as well as the ability 
of the State to support such education for a vast part of its 
population Roughly half of the students who enter the portals of 
the Indian universities have neither ability nor attitude to profit 
by higher education That is one reason why the rate of failures 
and wastage in Indian universities has been for a long tune as high 
as over 50 pec cent And as there is little relationship "With 
university output and the man— power needs of the nation, the 
unemployment among university graduates is assummg alarming 
proportions 


TEACHINQ AND LEARNINQ 

The pattern of instruction in classrooms m Indian colleges 
and university departments has not much changed over a period 
ot time Lecturing has continued to be the principal method 
btudent participation m learning ,s small and desultory Independent 

ontsSeth 'T?' 'h' cLsrcoms and 

'‘“'= Very few students 
The semmi^? Tt “ "“''-'almg and note-making 

0dyferZcerTer!.t ‘’a 

Their methods ^000^8^5^1“'^^" ■''f°™3tion-onented. 

In eaamination the ill-digested IndT ■'eproduce 

Dr. Beniamin Blonm , uf ^ ^ dl-assorted factual information 

he “dtr“oL‘’‘:fTe\°L!™'"“°" V'otkshops ttat 

on Sludents- eatenr ^nfruunr^aSm";.^ 

direction^ to the Tea^mp inadequate tool for giving 

the leammg process While xt could be the 
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means of promoting independent learning on the part of 
Ae students, it apparently serves to Jceep the student 
dependent upon the teacher for his learning, ft encourages 
the student to Mteve that ff he remembers an accurate 
version of the teachers lecture notes on each of the topics 
In the sylUbus, he has mastered the subject. ’* 

” The typical student spends less than an hour on study 

outside of class attendance, h is evident that girls spend 
more time in study than boys and that science and technical 
students spend more time to study than arts students. ” 

“In many of the better universities to the U. S. A. the 

student is expected to devote 2 or 3 hours of study for 
each hour of class time. Qeaily all students do not study 
this amount-some do more while many do less. The reading 
assignments, problems to be solved and material to he 
mastered are such that the student has difficulty if he does 
not put in 50 or more hours of work in a week to smdy. 

In contrast to this, the Indian student spends only 5 to 7 
hours Q week for stvdy devoted outside the class. Reports 
from the U. S. S. R. sugge« that even heavier burden is 
expected of the university student there than in the U. S. 
and the U. K. “ 

These excerpts throw significant light on syllabuses, teaching and 
learning in the Indian university. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations as they arefimciioning to Indian universities and 
colleges are their worst feature. Mostly they are of external nature. 
They have very little relevance to objectives of teaching and learning. 
They dominate the teaching and learning in Indian universities. 
And they are largely invalid and unreliable, so much so that the 
failure of 1 out of every 5 students in university examinations Is 
due to the subjectivity and invalidity of the examining tools and 
processes. It is a happy sign that some of the universities have 
taken effective steps to refottn some aspects of tbrir evaluation 
system by introducing semester system, internal assessment and 
grades and credit system. The number of such universiUes U no 
doubt small. But it does constitute a welroroe departure. 

THE KOIE OF THE U. Q- C- 

Indian universities are fortunate in haWrg an orpankation lite 
the Uni'*ersity Grants Commission to help them financially ard 
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guide and support their efforts to Improve and expand their pro- 
grammes and maintain standards. But for the creation’, of the 
Commission by the Government of India in 1956, the universities 
would have remained financially poorer and academically weaker, 
with their programmes of student and teacher welfare remaining 
limited and stereotyped. , « , • 

' iln the fourteen years ofithe functioning of the Commission, 
several developments could take place mainly through its initiative 
and with its support which have largely changed the body of 
Indian universities. What the Indian university is today is largely 


due to this Commission. * ' - — 

. Most of the universities have now much expanded and have 
modernised physical plants with well~equipped libraries, laboratories 
and workshops. The teaching of science and technology as well 
as medical and agricultural education in them have been placed 
on a much enriched and more effective basis than before. The 
staff-smdent ratioiin most of the universities has improved. The 
salaries^ paid to the teaching staff which were quite poor before 
nave beeri rnaterially raised: Teachers at least in universities now 
have a fair deal They have more incentives and better opportu- 
nitles to improve their qualifications and academic and professional 
competence through advanced training in India and abroad and 

clT. training like Summer Institute 

Course, Worktops, Visits to other Eaucatioital Centres, etc. 
exan^HMio : moved appreciably towards curricular and 

^rra^nd\?iywik"i-rh“^ 

to continue their teachine and r m retired teachers 

That the present day uL”^ 

expand its postgraduate instnirSL ^ to enrich and 

a large measure duetto tha'STni^l^^.l.—'' P™pau.nte is in 

In the field of student weT&rr " 

been done during the last precious much has 

students have been considerably A°' Hostel facilities for 

all the universities. Staff Quarter P®tided and improved in almost 
ruses in order to increase n^.,7 t,n university cam- 

contacts between teachers and 
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fitudents In some universities, Deans of Student Welfare are 
appointed Counseling and Gutdvice Services and Informatfoa 
and Employment Bureaus have been set up and strengthened at 
some places Day-study Centres and Students' Study Homes have 
come into existence Most of the universities have students’ aid 
funds and researdi scholarships and felloivships for them Medical 
and recreational facilities and textbooh libraries for students, un 
heard of before, are now a significant development m not a few 
unh ersiaes 

Most of these developments in the Indian universities have 
taken place m the last ten to fifteen years It is because of these 
developments that the complexion of the campuses of several 
universities has changed And all these happy dev elopmenfs are the 
Tcsult of the liberal aid and the planned efforts of the Indian 
University Grants Commission The role of the Commission in 
enriching and strengthening the universities of today is simply 
great The future alone will evaluate its role properly 

CONCLUSION 

Such is broadly the emerting p/ccote of the pre<ent>-day 
Indian universities Their adievements are many and spectacular 
if viewed against their record in the pre-independence period 
However, their failures too, are many and cause concern 
In the words of Sir Eric Ashby the Indun universities have 
•faded “to adapt themselves sufficiently to the vast and unique 
opportunities which surround them they seem to havne lost 
enthusiasm and initiative under the crushing problems which sur 
round them" They have remained “alien implantations not inte- 
grated in the New India' They have failed in creatmg what 
Edward Shil has said, “ the intellectual community ’ Ir is for 
this reason that they are unable in tbe present critical state of 
the development of the Indian society and political and economic 
strife to serve as the conscience of the nation’ What is expected 
of them IS that they try to develop a character of tbeir own. 
involve themselves closely and deeply in the critical evaluation of 
the social, political and ecocomic change processes going on in 
the country, and meet the social, economicand political challenges 
that are being thrown out to them and strive to buiM up the 
‘warmth and fellowship of an academic society not divorced Irom 
the realities of Indian life. To these ends, the efforts for the 
reshaping of the Indian universities should be directed 
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EXPLOSION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The gTourth 0/ tmiverjitjea, in nttmbcr of imtitutioni, in size, 

internal complexity of organisation, discloses some danger of destroy^ 
ing the very sources of their usualness, in the absence of a luid^ 
spread understanding of the primary functions lohicH univcrsiriw 
should perform in the service of a nation. 

—A. N. Whitehead 


Holing regord to the /act that we shall be endeavouring to strain to 
the utmost our total resources in an all-out effort to develop ihe 
Mtional economy that there will he no slacks left or decorative 
fringes or border cmbroidenes. I have no dcuht myself that we shall 
hate to restrict university education by and lorge to the numb^ 
of university educated men and u-omcn that the cottntry will he 
needing /rom time to time and that as regards the rest, the nation 
wiU have done its duty by expanding and extending, as well as 

diversi/ymg secondary education, especially of a technical character. 

— C. D. Deshmukb 
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THE INDIAN UNIVERSITY IN SPATE 


One of the most remarkable features of the development of 
Indian education, since the beginning of the era of the five-year 
planning of national development, has been the unprecedented 
and rapid growth of education In all its branches and at all Us- 
stages. This phenomenon of terrific and on-going growth in the 
educational institutions and student population is tersely termed 
as ‘educational explosion'. 

What India failed to achieve in the expansion of education 
in one hundred and years of the British rule, she could do 
In the short span of the fifteen years of her first three Five-Year' 
Plans of National Developmerit. 

The Insrifutions of higher education In India have been in 
spate. This has been both the consequence of the rapid rate and 
great volume of increase in the sectors of primary and tecondary 
education and also of the concurrent phenomenon of growth 
noticeable in all the sectors of education including the field of 
higher education. If appeared that the opportunities for education 
that remained locked up for the under privileged sections of the 
society during the British rule were opened up with the attainment 
of freedom. A promise of a new reniissance through education 
appeared on the horiion Expansion in education was both the 
result of the planned efforts of the national government as well 
as of the momentum gathered by the forces of social and economic 
regeneration which sought to bring about radical change in the 
feudal and traditional society and economy through education. 
The natural aspirations of a society that had become politically 
free looked up to education to bring about the much desired 
social, economic and cultural revolution. A direct link beew^ 
education, national development and prosperity begt” ^ 
perceived. 
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STATISTICS OF QROWTH : . ; 

A quick glance at some. of the statistics of_higher ^.education 
in Indii of the British petita and of the post-independence era 
will bear out the great fact of a rapid and large-scale expansion 
in iiigter education. 

In 1855, there was not a single university (the three universi' 
ties of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta were established in 1857) but 
there were colleges 21 in number. They had a total student intake 
of 3,246. By the turn of the century, in 1901, 5 universities had 
come to be established; the number of colleges had risen to 145 
with the total student enrolment of 17,651. Besides these, there 
were 46 colleges of vocational and technical nature with a student 
strength of 5,358. The total expenditure on higher education was 
Rs. 264D8 lakhs which constituted • 6*5 per cent of • the total 
expenditure on education. The annual expenditure per student in 
colleges was 149-i. < * . • * • ' 

The wheel of the expansion of higher' education in India 
began to move fast soon after the attainment of independence In 
1947. On the eve of Independence the number of universities bad 
‘gone up and was 21. The number of general education colleges 
had risen to 496 with a total student-strength of 1*96 lakhs and 
in the field of professional and technical education, the number 
of institutions of higher learning had been 87 with a student 
enrolment of a little more than twenty-five thousand. The expen- 
diture on higher education had also swollen and was Rs. 578-72 
lakhs which formed 12*6 per cent of the total expenditure on all 
education. On the side of higher professional and technical educa- 
tion, the total spending was Rs 151-21 lakhs which was 3-3 per 
cent of the total cost on education. 


In the 23 years that followed the attainment of post-indepea- 
-dence. the numerical picture of development of higher education 
in India has vastly changed and is continuing to change rapidly. 
As agaiwt 21 universities at theend of the British rule, we have 
mS « ""I '^“‘'•«5ities, including deemed universities. In 

llW/lil^'i in universities and colleges was 

ImI *= student population in univer- 

ol I •’'■“ilsrge. every year by about 

«iU im i“st“se was only half of that 
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TKe Kothati Osminission has given some significant analysis 
of growth mstudent enrolment m higher education between 195(3- 
51 and 1965-66, the period covered b> the first three Five-Year 
Plans At the under-graduate stage in Arts, Saenceand Commerce 
courses, the average annual rate of growth was 96 per cent, the 
same at the post-graduate stage being 110 percent In these three 
disciplines put together, the number of gtrls enrolled for every 
100 boys increased from 13 lo 24 at the under-graduate stage and 
from 13 to 25 at the post-graduate «taje In professional education, 
the rate of growth was faster than that m Arts and Science— it was 
10 7 pec cent per year, but a little less than that at the post- 
graduate stage 

As regards the financing of higher education, the amount being 
spent IS so high ibat it would have scared the British administra 
tors of the old days The total direct expenditute has increased 
from Rs 17 U 4 lakhs in 195C1-51 to Rs 10,300 lakhs in 1965 66 
The average annual rate of growth m expenditure during this period 
has been 12 7 pet cent The rate of growth m expenditure on 
professional education has been 15 1 per cent In 1965-66, of the 
total educational expenditure, the percentage of direct expenditure 
on higher education was 17 2 per cent The indirect expenditure 
on higher education has significantly increased from 14*8 per cent 
in 1946-47 to 15 4 pet cent m 1965 66 The average annual 
cost per student in 1965-66 was Rs 328 for colleges of Arts and 
Science, Rs 1,167 for colleges of professional education and Rs 
350 for colleges of special education The per student average cost 
exceeds Rs 500 This is much higher than nas the case during the 
British regime 

The figures quoted are eloquent Indian universities and colleges 
are m a state of spate Universities and colleges are multiplying 
at a rapid pace As against one university and a do’en colleges 
for each of the big Presidencies during the British period, there 
ate on an average five universities and a hundred colleges for a State 
The demand for new universities is growing so strong and so 
rapidly that one has a legitimate fear that very shortly eiery 
district or so would demand a university Most of the districts in 
every State can boa^t of having a coUege m the district town 
Students ate crowding m coIJej^ Such a development of higher 
education would have been most welcome, had there been con 
committant expansion of physical fecih.ics m our imiversities and 
colleges the improvement of staff^tudcnt ratio and an adequare 
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for tlic authotities to pro\nde for coordination and determination 
of standards in Indian universities That vigJance for coordination 
and standards seems to have cither gone away completely or has 
considerably weakened It js wronj to by-pass the U C C One 
would readUj agree with the contention of the U.G Cas expressed 
In one of its Annual Reports that “it must be consulted in good 
time before new universities come into being, so that proper cate 
may be taken to avoid wastage and needless duplication of facilities, 
and the promotion of universiry education In the country may be 
on a sound basis " In another Annual Report, the Commission 
has rightly observed, “ We have expressed ourselves about the 
need for careful planning m the establishment of new universities 
It is our strong view that nen universities should be established 
only after the most careful examination of all aspects of the 
question, and that as the Law provides, an opportunity should be 
given to the Commission to advise on any such proposal Out 
experience has been that we are cither not consulted or are consulted 
in a perfunctory way that prevents our formulating advice properly " 
The mounting pressure of numbers m our umventies Is one of 
tll-'consequences of the unplanned and undue multiphcation of 
universities In the last two decades This position must be rectified 
The mistake is all the more grave and damaging in respect of 
the unwarranted growth of colleges The setting up of a new 
college IS not in itself a bad act But it should be m a place 
where there is an increasing demand for university education It 
serves no useful purpose to croud new colleges m certain districts 
while others do not have any or enough even though there is a 
genuine demand for them Colleges should not be allowed to be 
opened in cases where the commercial motive*, though cleverly 
disguised, could be detected In certain univer«ities, aflSliation of 
new colleges are sought for to get more seats on university 
governing bodies and thereby to control university administration 
A number of colleges have been allovied to be established mainly 
on political, communal or such other narron eonviderations And 
the sad result is that the number of ill-equipped, lU-staffed and 
ill-financed newly estabh«hed colleges has been growing every year 
It IS such colleges that are responsible for inflated student popu 
lation onthewhol-* Thenumberofstudentsmaffihatingunivcrsities 
continue to increase every year widi the result that the tunning of 
university administration, the provision of adequate facilities for 
library, laboratory and workshops, conduct of examinations, 
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lop-sided enrolment 

Another aad conscqu«>cco{th.onplaon«l growth of uo.v«sm« 
nnd of coUeges has been the lop-sided f “"“'“a 

undergraduate and the postgraduate levels and in res 
in Arts and Commerce courses. It has not been possible 
last tsvo decades to secure a right balance ' ™j,nd 

graduate and postgraduate as weU as research enrolment 
among the humanities, the social aand natural sciences and tn 
rrofe'‘ional and technological enrolments. 

Ut us first have a look at the pattern of enrolment at tn 
xindefgraduate and postgraduate levels, and examine the tren 


tnetem. . . 

In 1950-51, of the total 2*65 Ukhs enrolment tn our univeTSio«r 
241 Ukhs or 9l«2per cent were at undergraduate level, and only 
8-8 per cent at the postgraduate level. The undergradua^ 
the Arts, Science and Commerce disciplines constituted a big chunk- 
it formed about 79-7 per cent of tbe total under-gtaduates, the 
undergraduates in professional courses constituting only 20-3 F®^ 


The undergraduate student population has continued to soar 

high. It was 4-04 Ukhs (92-1 %) in 1956, 449 Ukhs (96-6 %) ^ 
1961, and 9-86 Ukhs (90-0 %) in 1966. Between 1951 and 1966, 
the undergraduate student enrolment in courses in Commerce 
has increased from 16,000 in 1951 to 62,000 in 1966. 
graduates in professional courses have abo increased from 50,OOU 
in 1951 to 2-27 Ukhs in 1966, but ibe increase is less spectacuUr 
than that in Arts and Science courses which is from 249 lakhs 
in 1951 to 6-97 Ukhs in 1966. All these years, the growth at the 
postgraduate and research level, which is the heart of higher 
education, has remained small Even in 1968, the student enrolment 
in postgradt^te courses and in research constituted only 5-3 pe^ 
cent and 0*3 per cent respectively. 

The unrefutable fatt is that the rate of expansion at the under' 
graduate levd is unduly high. This has been mainly due to the 
policy of open door access operative in Arts Commerce 
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CoU^es. Howfet thishigh.trendln^«pansionof%heredu£ario/j. 

the under-graduate "level, is harmful is indicated by 
the Kothari Education Commission in its following observation ; “ If 
the present rate of expansion (at 10 per cent per year) U assumed 
to continue for the next 20 years,' the total enrolments in higher 
education would be between seven and eight millions by 1985-66 
or more than twice the estimated requirements of manpower for 
national development- An economy like ours can neither ha^’e the 
funds nor the rapacity to find suitable emplojinent for the millions 
of graduates who would come annually out of the educational 
system at this level of encolment.” (Report, p. 305). The case for 
reducing the rate of expansion at the under-graduate stage in 
courses of Arts and Commerce through selective admission on 
merits and student-aptitude is real and urgent. In 1968, the enrolment 
in Pre-Unh’ersity Classes was as high as 4-85 laldjs or 21*0 per 
cent of the total university enrolment in that year. Colleges and 
university departments should be divested of the load of pre- 
university instruction— It must be shifted to secondary schools. 

The Faculty-wise analysis of the student-enrolment in our 
universities is also revealiog. In 1956-57, of the total enrolment of 
7'69 lakhs in our universities, the Faculties of Arts accounted for 
51*5 per cent students, Science 27*3 per cear, Commerce 8*7 per 
cent. Engineering and Technology 2*7 per cent, Medicine 3*00 per 
cent, Veterinary Science 0*5 per cent. Education 1*7 per cent, Law 
2*6 per cent, Agriculture 1*3 per cent and other Faculties 0-7 per 
cent. In 1967-68, the percentage In Arts, Medicine, Veterinary 
Science, Law, and others has gone down. They were respectively 
4b4, 2-3, 0'3, 2'0 and 0*4 but it bas increased in Commerce by 2-2 
per cent, in Education by 0-2 per cent. Engineering and Technology 
by 2-0 per cent, and irt Agriculture by 1*0 pet cent. The fact sttU 
remains that Faculties of Arts and Commerce between them account 
for as much as 51*3 per cent of university attending students. It 
is in these two disciplines that the reduction of student enrolment 
through selective admissions should be practised. 

Enrolment in Humanities in Indian universities is much 
higher than that in many of the universities of Euroro, Africa, 
Ausiralia and Asia. It is 30-7 per cenc in the U. K., 36-1 per 
cent in Canada, 25-i pet cent in France, 23-0 per cent in Ger- 
many, 17-2 per cent in Iraly, IS-0 per cent in Japan, 17*5 per 
cen Australia, 11*6 per cent in Iraq and 24-66 per cent in Eg>pr, 

2 
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It is a happy sign that the proportion of students in science 
courses has been steadily increasing — it was 27'3 percent in 1957» 
3{M) per cent in 1961, 32*7 per cent in 1966 and 33*3 per cent in 
1968. Still, however, die proportion of students taking courses 
in Science, Engineering and T^inology, Medicine and Agriculture 
is small— It w'as 44*4 per cent in 1968; but if 33*3 per cent of 
enrolment in courses in science is deducted from this, the lop- 
sided growth of student enrolment in Engineering and Technology, 
Medicine and Apiculture reveals itself. ’ 

CONCLUSION 

Indian universities have been in spate for a long time. It 
will be binnful to continue the present laisssz-faiTe policy. The 
argument on socio-economic grounds that any change in the 
current policy would adversely affect the under-privileged groups 
has not much educational and economic validity. Ev'cn now 
these groups have a very small proportion of college-going popU' 
latlon. Their share in the utilization of the existing facilities of 
higher education is too much disproportionate to the sire of 
ihelt population. As the Kothari Commission has truly observed, 
"Thu inequality would be removed more quickly, not by cond- 
nuing the present laissez-faht policy, but by adopting positive 
measures to promote cqualiraticn of opportunities, such as, the 
grant of scholarships on the 'school duster’ basis". (Report, p. 97) 
Again, the effective dispensation of higher education requires 
adequate physical and material facilities. It requires learning and 
teaching tools of various kinds and nature, besides more class 
rooms for instruction, practical-work and training and haUs for 
library, hostels, and student welfare activities. In our country, 
m most of ^ese essentials of higher education, we do not have 
even the minimum. • ^ 

a country's 
number of 
'x is a basic 
of the high 
population, 
ty education 

lurably with 
the world. 


There is somethhig like a rektionship between 
abiUty to provide university education for a latci 
aspirants and the per capita income of the people, 
fact that our national income cannot bear the burden 
cost of university education fora fast expanding student' 
Ko coun-ty of the wotld has sought to ptovrde univers 
to us populauon as a matter of a umveiaal nght. 

It is true our good students compare very fav. 
the good students of any university in any 7JZ 
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But, we have a very high proportion of students m our universi- 
ties who are of very poor calibre and motivation As it is stated 
in one of the Annual Reports of the U.G C. "Neatly half of all 
the students who enter the universities, including the pte-Umve* 
rsity Class are nor able to complete their first degree course 
successfully during the normal span of time provided for the 
course, and this is all the more disquieting when we remember 
that on an average half the number of boys and girls who 
complete their secondary education fail m the school leavmg or 
equivalent evammation". Thus there has been an on-gomg 
appalling wastage in higher education in terms of tune, energy 
and money expended on runnmg institutions of higher learning 
This wasrage needs be checked and reduced ’ 

It will be, thus, in the national intetest that the expansion 
in Indian universities is controlled as a matter of policy through 
planned efforts t 
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limiting numbers in universities 


Among some very crucial problems facing our muvetsit 
today— is the extremely perplexing problem of limiting the num 
of students in our universities. We have, in our county, 
strong categorical views on this issue, one which maintains tna 
there is no case for limiting admissions to our universities ari 
the other pleading vehemently for restricting the enrolment m 
universities in the interest of saving the rapidly deteriorating 
standards from utter disaster, and combating effectively the two 
arch enemies of our educational system, viz. wastage and stagna- 
tion. 1 opt for this latter group. 1 strongly feel that time has come- 
for courageous thlnldng and bold decisions by our university 


admlnistratots. 

Some time back there appeared some shift in thinking of the- 
government and university administrators. For instance, at the 
second Vice-Chancellors’ Conference that was held at Khadak- 
vasala in June 1960, it was held that the proportion of university 
students in India was only about 2 per 1000 of population as 
against 20 in theU. S. A., 15 in the U. S. S. R. and 9 in Japan, 
and, therefore, the increase in numbers of university students should 
not be looked with much apprehension. Again, it was held that 
the students educated in the Third Plan period would be needed 
for employment during the Fourth and Fifth Plan periods when 
the Increased tempo would probably require a large number of 
suitably qualified persons. It was also maintained that some 
methods of selection were being employed In all professional 
institutions and in some good institutions in the country. I 
not share the views of this august body of the administrators that 
there is no case for limiting numbers in our universities. 

My first thesis is that expansion in enrolment in our institutions- 
of higher education in the last fifteen years has not been commen-^ 
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«uratfe with the capacities of Aesejnstitutions to p 2 ov 3 de that 
•quality of education which Is expected of them. It will he readily 
ngreed that the Nation expects that the Institutions of higher learn- 
ing should produce a reldess, intelligent} well-informed and even 
creative leadership which is a direct consequence of high standards 
of general, vocational and professional higher education. Dissemi- 
nation of learning, high quality of research and Incessant search 
for new knowledge and Its applicadon, development of wholesome 
attitudes and expanding specialised and comprehensive interest, 
enrichment of productivity hy awakening and harnessing the 
individual's, creativity, are the vital tasks of higher, education. In 
addition to these, out universities have to effect a subtle balance 
between tradition and experiment, between stability and change, 
between the values of the past and the challenges of the future. Is it 
‘possible for our institutions of higher learning to discharge such 
vital and cherished responsibilities with the unbeatable pressure 
of numbers mounting yeat'by >earl Statistics show that over a 
period of the Use 15 years, the enrolment In our universities had 
Increaseed by 270 per cent, a record figure for any developing 
country. In the case of professional, technical and other spcdal 
education (he increase had been still higher. If was 369 r«P 
We would have welcomed this expansion as a record of proud 
achievement had there been commensurate expansion of institutions, 
recruitment of teachers, library facilities, laboratory enrichment, 
hostel increase, etc. Between 1950-51 and 1967-68, the unhersitics 
and deemed universities have increased only by 72 from 28 to 
ICO, colleges by 1934 from 965 to 2899. The former teacher ratio 
of ItSO could be brought down, despite high financtal proWsion 
for higher education, only to 1;167 which is still high to provide 
good education. This means poor personal contact between 
teachers and students. It also means \er>’ httl* chances for the 
adoption of seminar, discussion and workshop methods of teaching 
in the classroom and perforce resorting ro lecture method^. 

There is another pettineot point. In U. K., universities have 
an averoge of 4CC0 students, whereas in India it is about 22.CfO. 
The public expenditure per student per annum b the U. K. is 
equivalent to Rs. 5CC0, b India It Is even lower than Rs. 5C0 The 
other day, it was said that the teaeher-pupil ratio b our engine- 
ering colleges is J/5th of what It is b the States. Thus, b India co 
ottab the level that America has reached In cngbeerJng ind 
technology, it would mean expanding our teaching and research 
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in this vital held about 50 timM or 5OT P" ^ 'j 
fiBures speah fdr themselves. Should wc 
aS more students in our institutions when we do 
necessary facilities in terms of buildings, classroom, libraries, 
laboratory equipments, etc ? 

■ • My second thesis is that let us produce what can be consum- 
ed. wl were told that by the end of the TOrd Plan there wodd 
be about 7-5 lakbs of educated unemployed despite the pro 
of Rs. lO.CCO crores for creating employment opportumUes 
about 17-5 lakhs of educated persons. In fact the fi^te of un 
ployed educated persons is becoming frightening. Their nutn 
rose by 13 per cent during the first half of 1969 on thehve re^tK 
of the Employment Exchanges. There were 8-75 lakhs matriculares, 
1*86 lakhs graduates and 53,118 engineers on the register in Jnn » 
1969. 'Why then aggravate the baffling problem of educated unCT' 
ployed by continuing to admit students in out colleges indisctunl- 
nately ? 


My third thesis is that all the students that are admitted to 
our universities year after year do not have the capacity, aptlw c 
and interest to profit by higher education- Screening is, therefore, 
not only to the best interest of the standards of higher education 
hut to Ae interest of the students themselves. We have reasons 
to believe that the alarming proportion of failures in almost all 
university examinations today is predominantly due to inherent 
poor mental equipment and immaturity of the students. Much oi 
the wastage of lime, energy and money expended on educating a 
good proportion of wrong type of students, and the latters’ pangs 
of frustration can be saved if university admissions are limited to 
students who are mentally well equipped to profit by higher 
education It is true, to democracy, equality of opportunity for 
all is the idea. But this does not mean identity of opportunity 
for all. It means equal opportunities to individuals according to 
their capacity. It means t^t the able poor student should not be 
handicapped in getting higher education on account of his poverty, 
and that the rich student with no ability should have a diance to 
leopardire his own a nd others’ education by adding to the burden 
of a system which is almost on its breaking point. It is the pre* 
sence of these immature, maladjusted students of poor calibre 
wtoch is at the root of the present chronic problem of student 
indiscipline. 
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My fourth thesis is that iadisctiminatesdmissionstouaiveTSides 
and colleges are neutralising the efforts made to improve educa* 
tlonal facilities ‘The government spends on universities about six 
times more amounts today than what it used to do twenty years 
back. We have now mote and better buddings, hostels, enriched 
and expanded library and laboratory facilities, smaller teacher- 
student ratio than in the past And even then we continue to be 
dissatisfied with the quality of out higher education. 

My fifth and the last thesis Is that there must be an organic 
relationship between the turnover from the uoiversicles and the 
national needs of manpower. Let there be an all-Indla survey to 
indicate the nation’s needs for Arts, Science, Commerce, Medical, 
Law, Engineering and Education graduates. Let us gear the 
admissions to universities to the divergent needs of public life 1 



AREA. 3 

FUNCTIONS OF ^lODERX INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


In iKe pres'^ flge of saence and lechno^ogj imit^rsitics hat'c acquired 
a nra role and a new sigmf-oance It w tlie imiferTties uKjcF 
provide the focal p<rvcs for in^xron*, and cho exporting, UnoalediS 
/iron uKere it ij m chitnicnce end tianmitting it to t^e local 
c<rm«ni»j TKej alone, or at anjTo^e, n-icK more than an? ohet 
a§enr», function as the ‘poruof ctmnr'ce* m the great ocean of 
international sacTV^ "Thej act as poaerfid *pimpf drawtngscierce 
and techrotogj fron *ad\.cnced* counines, ani creaitng more m 
the process, and spreading it unde to imgote the raUve so 1 But 
1 / the tr'ciersiues n a developing ccantrj ere to tridj sen's their 
aouniTj, thri rust be clo.^ to the na iw sod, close to the poor 
and the needj Thej rust be do e to the people erd to their 
G p rc: ons and c’o e to goitTnnient. 


—Professor D« S Kotban 
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SOME VITAU FUNCTIONS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF PRESENT DAY 
INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


THE ffWOI^LEDQE FUNCTION 

The basic function of a university at all tunes and in all clitncs 
has been to pass on the hetltage of the accumulated hnott ledge 
to neT^ gfnerat/ons of young men and women and to those of the 
older generations who have a thirst for the acguislnon of such 
Jcoowledge through a programme of extension and extra mural 
lectures (Of course, knowledge would include skills and comretence 
to use the acquired understandings and skills in known and unfore- 
seen situations ) 

The function of a modern umiersity, howeter, Is not limited 
to mere transmfssion of knowledge and the cultural heritage of 
the mankind A modem unnersitv Is expected also to go on 
osse«sing and evaluating CTit{caU> the knowledge built up in different 
scholastic disciplines, reshape and tnodemise it and create new 
Jmowlcdge The explosion of knowledge In the last two or three 
decades has been simply fantastic—Jt is much mote than what was 
developed over a period of ceniuncs The knowledge fonetjon of 
a university' has, therefore, acquired a new focus and an edge 
which is to distetninate it adequately and cffectnel> to those who 
enter if' portals and to endeavour continuously to tnaitifain the 
standards of its teaching, training end research undertaUngs 

The scope of knowledge with which a univer<l£> Is concerned 
has, however, been considerably widened If is notrsercif limited 
to liberal arts and trathcmatics as was the case in the h i» 
extended to science, encintering, technology, medicine agncultixre, 
Ian, educanon, <5ockiI work and even fine arts like music, dan-ing. 
dramatics, painting, sculrture and so on. 
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ScbolarsKip pursued in a university is no longer valued for 
its abstruseness and for its oWn sake without any concern for its 
use in the'sen^ice of the'-society: The '‘ivo^ tower • functioning 
of universities; 'which wa's the^case in the past, has been broken 
appreciably if not'cbmpletel^'Thet^ching, Wining and leseatcn 
pursued in the portals of a university in different fields of know* 
ledge have acquired an accent on their usefulness to the society. 
But the Indian universities have not been able to come out corm 
plctely from their ivory tower mantle. The built-in traditions an 
attitudes over a long period of time db not so quickly change. 
But the process of change has started and the result is not 
discouraging. 

ACCENT ON METHOD , , ^ 

The Indian lUiiversities have, over the period of the last century 
and a quarter, mostly concerned themselves with the transmission 
of knowledge. They have not bothered themselves about the method 
and manner of this transmission. Excepting in the case of a small 
minority of Intelligent and highly motivated students, the acqulsh 
tlon of knowledge has been largely a mechanical and passive 
reception of information and loose bits of knowledge. The develop' 
ment of an Inquiring mind in students, the building up of habits 
of independent study, creation of an altitude to exercise the mind 
aeatlvely in the rolution of problems, Inculcation of wide interests 
and aptitude, development of a sense of value for manual work, 
the installation of love for community service and development 
of Imegrity of character — these arc some educational outcomes which 
have been, for long, left to chance. 

This function was implicit in the function of dissemination 
of knowledge effectively. But it has been almost neglected. Because 
of «hl5 lapse and the out of proportion emphasis placed on 
examinations, the average Indian student has learnt to equate unlver- 
•ity education with the acquisition of degrees for the purpose of 
obtaining gainful employment. And the average university student 

information. Gandhlji 

described such a student as an academic coolie. 

CREATION OF INTELLECTUAL COMMUNITT 

f 11 JTi'* I* Indian unlvctsity has, by and large, 

lalltd in its tiial function to create an intellectual community which 
mn setae coatcicncc of the nation’, fndtan universities have 
to l-e asse.tots of the naUonal life. Thu function U all the mote 
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crucial apinst the-^ict of z-v3st bulk’of illiterats masses and the 
consequent absence of an enlightened public opinion in the country, 
V sssumiftg’this function by Indian universities has 

bc«nver>* well made out by the Kothari Education Commission ; 
"There are to inany'new pulls and forces (as well as old ones) 
operating In our national life — as indeed in the life of a man as a 
whole— that its balance bas! becomeiprecarious; and there is a 
danger of losirg our bearings unless universities are able to play 
this' role adequately by involving themselves deeply in the study 
and evaluation of the social ptocess.” (Report, pp. 275-76) ^ 

i • Only through the adoption of dynamic methods of teaching 
and learning, the universities will be able to exercise thfir functions 
of effective leadership training, ard activise the process of social 
change. 

foumatjo}^ of variety and dissent 

In this context, another function assumes great importance. 
University administrators and teachers expect and reward obedience 
acceptance, conformity, quiet and respectful attitude from the student 
community. Very rarely the clash of minds between administrators, 
teachers and students are encouraged or given an effective scope. 
This attitude and practice is harmful and damaging m the larger 
interests of a developing society. The Indian universities should^ 
therefore, make it as their special function to encourage Indlvidua* 
lity among teachers, students and even administratore. 

Variety and dissent in a climste of confidence, decorum and 
tolerance ate conducive to intellectual growth which is of vital 
benefit to a university itself and to the community it serves. Of 
course this dissent is to be genuine and not merel) superficial or 
artificial or mischievous- The efforts of a modem uni%’ersiiy should 
be directed towards effecting a change In the situation described 
by the Kothari Commission m the following words, with tv hatever 
consequence it has to face. "The general tendency (m the Indian 
university) is to produce the organisation man who is afraid to 
challenge the accepted psttera of socia) behaviour and social 
institutions at the intellectual level and who is too often an.xiQus 
to wrrm himself mto the good graces of people who count so 
that he may be able to 'get on’ In life. A university should have 
no truck with this type of mind." (Report, p. 276) 

NOT A COMMUNITY SERVICE STATION 

It iv true that a modem university has to be responsive to 
the needs of the society and play its part in its improvemeotj it 
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is exptcled to pattidpate in and contribute to the sodal chanpe 
process. However, its functioh is not to serve as a corntnunity 
service station, and to respond to each and every popular deman . 
tc has to decide for itself what needs of the society it sboitia 
tightly fulfiL It should learn to balance itself carefully 

^'commitment and detachment— commitment in action and detach* 

tnent in thought”. It should critically assess each situation of its 
sodal partidpation and decide for itself after weighing caremlly 
all the pros and cons of the situation where to support and 
to oppose, and where to identify itself and where to detach itself. 
It should adopt a critically eN’aluailve, challenging and dynamic 
attitude. And the same it should try to instil in its own students 
and teachers and extend it to the general public to the extent 
that is possible for it. 


PARTICIPATION OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

■With all this, the accent in our universities should be on a 
larger partiapation of teachers and students in their decision- 
making process. Faith in the integrity and honesty of purpose of 
teachers and students will beget faith in university administrators. 
If this faith is created, if communication with teachers and students 
is improved, if better human lelaction is practised in regard to them, 
the distrust and the consequent strife between administrators and 
teachers, and teachers and students will be considerably reduced. 
A university will be able to perform many of the functions which 
they find it difficult at present, if a better and more fruitful 
interaction among all its constituent members and sections can 
be started. 


It should be noted that the present day student, teacher or a 
clerk in the university office is very much different from what was 
the Case some years back. They are more conscious of their rights. 
They are more assertive in their demands. The political situation in 
^e country the pulls and poshes in the nation's political parties — 
his its tcnpact on the changed bdiaviour patterns of these cate* 
of person*. This fact should be realisticaUy faced. And 
the Indian unhersity should learn to function in such a way that 
this new instead of becoming a destructive force, can be 

luH, mated and bameased In the service of the fulfilment of its 
new and chal'enjing functions. 

f“nct.omn8 should chanse, jaeldmg place to 
those that can meet whh the new chaUenges of the t.me ! 
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INDIAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
THE EXTENSION WORK 


Indian 

lopment, have primarUy These three fimctiona 

functions of teaching. "=‘>"“5 ^ ,ud tvomen 

have remained ^nlolled students, 

who enter their portals as g 

There is no ^t that to the p Uv 

have received *“nns. new breadth and depth have 

Increased in number. Ne j theuoiversitles and advantages of 

been added to <>■“' f^tre taJernj autonomy and autonomy m 
better governance and “O” ' The ivory ‘f 

relation to outside . ^uni,y has broken dotm Thto 

universities of the P^' and changed cutticula P'°^ 
is reflected in the '•'?'?o^branches of knowledge 

rammes of universities in „ndeni universiUes have anoAer 
areas of professional '"P””®' ^n -which takes them d.remh 

vital function-the ta^5°X“lientele, extfndmg the.rservices 

into the community, «pandtagtt industrial planM, 

”o thousands of adults ^ pubhc admimstranon, m 

in trade and busine .,^iw of national life* 

university go jgjjc wbicd» would ^ extension 
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-„.c,s.onaVex<eos,oooFextFaWlec«^.Ma*^ 

,« f#**' orosresswe universities where me vice-v^ 

community etc take place. But batting j 

rottect to say that extension has remained a far away cry i 
the mam current of thou|ht and activity of Indian universities 


the qrowth of the extension idea* 

The idea of univetsity extension is otigmally a Bntwh idea 
Th* British Universities were the piont^rs in extending me reso- 
u-ces of their campuses to the people.” 

The movement for extension work by universities began m 
Britain m a ^^3Je and «low way m 1840, seventeen years before 
the fits' Indian universities were established The Tecogmtion ot 
the I'^'a that the unuetsic^ should extend its services to a large 
cU-ntele outside its campus led, ma way, to the establishment ot 
the Ru'iin College, Oxford, the Workms Men’s College, London 
and the Owens College, Manchester. But n was only in 1873 that 
the university extension work can be said to have begun m an 
articulated form The high distinction in this respect goes to the 
Cambridsc University v^hicb set up in 1873 n S^mdicaie ofexten' 
s on lectures which v.as, m a wa>, the 6rst organirational set-up 
created ^or university extension work Thus, initially university 
citns on v ork was in the form of extra-mural lecture senes 
dcl'-crcdhy «omeprominentunivcrsity professors for the benefit of 


the lo'.l community 

In En-Urd, ic" movement for adult educauoa through uni' 
verilty cxtea-ion rei-ened a fillip from conditions of life created 
by the Irdusttial Rcvoluiion and the process of urbanisation that 
began In its wake Some piominent teachers of the Oxford and 
Cambridge unvcrsuies, some churchmen of vision and socul 
fervou' and s-me 'Ovul minded elite of the society jomed their 
hards f r the cs’ablis'imcnt of a cotnmumty-«ervice organication 
vinich ih-y called ' sctil-mcnt”. First such ‘settlement’ came up in 
• "hi* l» IxviJ on a Leaute br E>t M S Mefcia the Ex-VIcc- 

Ch*r »l or tSe R* tithan U&lTcrtltr end a Radio Broadcatt by Dr Pao! 

IL Sh'ajt. Dc»% ihe Lnlrmby of California ExttrJion- 
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E& London: later on tie Oafotd and Cambridse Unlyetaito aet 
up- their -own settlements. “Thou^ primanly and *' 

se, dements were con^ 

sirsr tE 

of these setdements p„,ided for instrue- 

rn“rwX"th^e^^^^^^ 

■’'"rxCTerTE— a, 

become a legend in ftear Bnmm b^ 1903 

Balllol and others worked extLion work. In the next 

organizations in touch wit um university extension work 

thirty years after acquired deSniteness and galhered 

in a' vague form, the in fl,e‘ collaboration of the British 

momentum and ” ^ucadon AssneUtion Jomt Com- 

unlvetsitlea and the .,uioiial classes’ for the people 

mlttees in ’’"•'at they began unlvetsitiea 

which came to be set up 

and university “'’'f ’ c ,|,e movement further and made 
The First World War took tt Education Committee 

It sttonger and mote u^mended that "there should 

of the Mmistty °f a Department of Extra-mural Ad Jt 

be established at each univ V ^ ^ number of uni 

education through extension wot*.. inspimdon aU 

Though Indian Univers British universities, they 

rhroughour die Bri.hh rule from Many 

did not do much m respe- products ofindian universities 

Indian social leaders who were^h^y , ,o^ 

did a lot in Dtgamsing and P ^ universities themselv 

and political reforms for the movements and extension 

L not become the centres of p *c fodian 

work The main reasons ^and conttoiled by the British 

universities were largely the same humanism and 

dieir contempomry university 
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rX' Ad“u cduS-=V> -ve».V aa=^' 

psodent upon both In Bntasn. both .he 

r^n^; farted .he .dea 

WMWMWi 

“bllre": .. .. na,u.l O... B.ev n.„h. 00 . ha« »...«t 

IS well a. means to undetoke univetsity extension work. 

In 1857. the Idea of umxet.lrir extension work travel!^ fto® 
Dntam across the Atlan.tc But much eatUet than ^ 

of umverait? exteDSion had aUeady found an expression 
U S A A professor of John Hopkms University had advocated 
extension work by the university In 1830, Professor SiUiman ot 
the Yale University had begun giving popular lecturo m 
«clenccs In a letter written by one Dr William Channmg totn 
Oitn Prcsidcn of the Harward College m 1835, the idea o 
extension work by the university was well spelt out "The edo 
cation of the peop’e seems to be mote and more the object t 
whi h the college should be directed ’ In America, the Lao 
Grant College Act of 1861 also hid helped m no small way the 
spreading and strength-mng of the movement of adult education 
through college extcntion work 


John Hopkins, Wisconsin, Chicago, Minnesota and California 
were among the first pion-cnng American Universities that began 
extens on services and applied th*lr minds and resourses earnestly 
to develop a really fruitful programm- for the adults of their 
society In 1915, the National Uoiverslty Extension AssocUtioo 
vxs founded in tVe USA. and th- movement gathered momentum 
The tesitaliration of the Idea iliat colleges and universities 
had tcipondbihties for the distribution and the use of knowledge. 
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as well as for us production, had two roam outlets First, the 
large private and state universities began to develop administrative 
structures and facilities to organise and staff the extension services 
Secondly, the urban colleges and universities began lo rMognise 
that with the rapid urbanisation of the nation, there would be 
increasing demand by part-time studentsforeveningandSaturday 
classes to brush up their knowledge and increase their competen 
cies to qualify for the challenging tasks created by the process of 
change The extension idea began to develop rapidly m the U S A 
and took the shape of University Extension Divisions and evening 
colleges after 1940 Today, university extension services have 
become as vital component of American universities as their 
programmes for regular students According to a study made by 
the National Opinion Research Centre m February J963 on the 
basis of a scientific sample of American adults 2 640,000 indivi- 
duals had participated in courses or programmes offered by colleges 
and universities 

This tread has continued ro be stronger in American colieges 
and universities There has developed a strong concern among 
them to seek to extend the resources of the campus and to make 
their institutions as useful as po«sible to the community of which 
they are a part 

The British idea of university extension work has nowspread 
to a number of countries Canada, Australia and several European 
countnes have a well-developed and effeetjv el> odmmiatercd pro 
gramme of adult education through university extension work 
Universities and other educational institutions of communuc 
countnes have even more firm and extensive programmes Evening 
colleges, correspondence courses, tutorial classes, mass comrauni 
cation media like the radio, television films are all used as 
agencies and tools of university extension servi es When most 
of the umversffies t'n rffc UX sad VSA,J> mve.r.-ufies m 
Canada. 7 State Universities in Austroha, almost all universitiei of 
communist countnes, a number of universities of European 
countnes and universities of our neighbouring country Japan have 
taken up the function of exten<ion services to ihe community, 
there is no reason and valid justification for the Indian univer- 
sieves to lag behind in this crucial development 

3 
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PHILOSOPHY OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 

The complexity of life and the various tasks and jobs that 
one has to perform have become so complex that the needtor 
contmuous leammg— nay even hfe-long learning has never ^en 
felt so keenly before as it Is the case m the present times i he^ 
fore, the rapid and extensive dissemination of new knowledge 
and the feedmg of it in the solution of a host of problenw, 
faced on personal level by individuals and by the society on the 
national level, have become urgent and crucial tasks This would 
constitute a national effort to be made in a big way All educat 
lonal agencies, both formal and informal, schools, colleges, and 
universtues, the Clubs and Accociations, the films, the drama and 
the radio — all have to be pressed into ser\ ice in this big task. A 
lot has to he done The traditionally onented Indian Society « 
to b* modernised through the application of a science-based 
technology Human resources m the country are to be developed 
to the possible maximum extent Education is to be used on R 
large scale as an Instrument of social change The knowledge and 
skills of all tho>e thousands of industrial workers tsho are invoh 
ved m the work of economic production and development have 
to be made uptodate and their effectiveness to be meteased 

These are the vicil and urgent tasks As it is said earlier, the 
participation of several formal and informal agenaes in this task 
would be very necessary Colleges ard umversities have to play 
m tms r«*p“ct a more direct and a bigger role than before, 
because trey are better equipped to do so^ 

Other needs are also coromg up mto ‘harp focus New know- 
ledge IS so rapidly being produced that unless unuersities ao^ 


colleges are prepared to extend th‘ir campuses right into the 
community, a cultural lag is likely to result which would be 
harmful The failure of the univers ty to disseminate new know- 
ledge and skills ttould weaken our efforts to develop our national 
economy through production and slow down the pace of the 
modernisation of ojr traditionally rooted society still believing 
in superstuiois and living on "un^ciemihc behefs and practices ” 
As one American educator has said, ,t would also mean m cerciin 
vi^al fieUs Ike the health sciences *‘the difference between death 

Innaf ' °f woiUrs m the field of profess 

loeal. socnl s-tv.ee and pubUc admuttstratton need to be made 
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uptodatc, tht awareness of the common man to great many 
political, social and scientific changes that are taldng place is to 
be created and augmented, -rhe correctly informed and better 
informed adult becomes not only an economic asset but a better 

citi-^alM^^ of continuing education is the basis of university 
extension services. 

ranqe of offerings . 

The range of offerings by American universities in their eat- 
ension programmes is wide and divers^ To quote an Amencan 
some" "they range ali the way from formal courses, parallel to 
those offered to rlident students„to post-graduate prepammes 
those oltereo , , j... Legal practitioners, practismg den- 

for members of tcachms. engineers, administrators- 

e "s^r^S by’ "he* universities through these programmes in 
all ate “V . , p„fect and make uptodate the 

aueh a way that t y Squired In their professional 

knowledge ^ /e„||er. Inhumanities and behavioural I 

trainin? ten or twenty T latcest enrolments. Inter-dlsciplinarr 

sciences they have perhaps *ela^«tenroI^^ 

programmes are get ‘ University have begun to offer 

“st-gmdutrLdical programmeseyen outside , heir o 

in Japan. Hong moved towards provi- 

In Indii, Indian Umv«,u,e,ha^^_^^^^ 

ding formal ““"“J Hpw'sver, in certain areas, they have been 
e«ension P'°8' ^ j j j e.«ension services, 

recently providing lal Y E „ of Education that have 

Most of the post-graduate commitments, 

an under-graduate ^ f' -. Services. They came into existence 

have Departments of Extens, die Centre and 

in 1955 as a result Foundation and the Technical 

the U. S. A. asencies like * ^ „ have been extendmg 

Cooperation Mission. p^gnimmes, consultation and 

, their inseivlee sSndary schools situated in 

'guidance services and doing a precions job m helpuig 

their ueightaP'hoodand ha^ h' „ be better teachers. 

the schools to be better sAmIs an nndertake to 

The range of their offerm^ Schools new knnwledge in fieli 
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emno into rural communities coimpro\e their health servic 
LhL to bring luial schools and rural commuiutics close 

S to tram rural school teachers to play a leadeisbp 

Se f the improvement of the life of their loca^ 

The Univetsitv of Baroda has, for instance, a „ 

CB.TSE to offer these senices The University has^ M 
utoHtamme in rural comroumty development, m Home 
m £ial Work, m the Department of Educauon. Recently, 

Batoda Umvetsir? has undertaken a big project on BaroUa o 
Development and Plannmg studies which seeks to . 

problems created by the rapid changes and the growth ot 
Baroda city and evolve comprdiensivc plans for the developm 
of die ot^ . This envisages a close coUaboraUon of the University 
Departments of Architecture, Economy, Sociology, Political Sci 
cnee, Education, Psychology, Socul Work, Demography 
and the Baroda Mumapal Corporation This marks a signin-^ 
de\elopmert in an Indian um%ersity to study and assist m ^ 
process of town planning and de\elopment 

Besides the Umvemty Department of Education, some of 
Departments m the Home Science ha\e been domg some sigm 
cant extension •work in surrounding communities The Sarda 
Patel Umvctsity of Vidyana^r has been disse min ating die scien 
ufic ways of cooking, fads about balanced diet, personal hy 
child upbringing, etc., br»sing its approach on conditions an 
tnatenaH aNTiilable in rural homes and whiwh could work well lO^ 
rural setting The Vidyanagar Agriculture College has a fairh 
IS ell de\ eloped extension programme m agriculture which hs^ 
played a significant role in improsmg faemmg m the Kaira District 
in whl'-h the University is situated The Baroda Home Science 
Eaculcy has also good extension programme for the surrouo' 
dmg community m foods and nutrition, m home decorations,- 
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-dothe^making,' ere. '7t also provides spccialliation courses In 
Extension Education to prepare this kind of workers. The Gram 
.Sevikas were trained by this Departmenf at one rime. In the 
-restricted sense of the term, several Departments of the Baroda 
University do extension work to the community. The Faculties 
of Social 'Work and the V.T.K. of Rural Development 

of the 'University have regular training programmes for training 
village level workers and to upgrade the skills of extension work* 
'Crs- The same may be ' the case with other progressive universities 
m the country, i 

Many agricultural colleges and universities in India have a 
well organised and well articulated programme of extension work. 
Their tnajot objective has bee^ to take the technical information 
now avaibble in agriculmre to ferniers so that they can place 
their farming on scientific lines W’hich would ultimately result in 
tncreaslng the farm-yields. With increased and better ' farm" pro- 
duce, nor only they are able to help the nation in tackling the 
big problem of food ahoctage but ate able also to raue their own 
income. The agricultural college doe* its eirtension work mainly 
through the village level workeror the Gram Sevak. As it Is this 
■worker who functions very closely to the former, the success of the 
extension work of agricultural colleges depends largely upon the 
efficiency and the attitude of the Village Lei.el Worker. It is 
through the work of the Village level Worker (hat Arming 
is sought to be improved. It Is done by demonstrating the use 
of feriilisers, improved seeds, better irrigation, drainage, etc. 

The fCothari Education Comwrsicn has suggested a prcgramoie 
5f betterment of agricultural extension work which has relevance 
here. It has recommended esCaWbhmcnt of Primary Extensiort 
i!Jentces. The Agricultural Universities and Colleges can fruitfully 
use the agency of these Primary Extension Centres to provide a 
more effective mechanism for the demonstration of scientific form- 
ing. The organisation will take the fonn of good farms of adequate 
sbe which would run on scientific lines. *'The very existence of 
;uch a farm within easy distance from the very home of every 
‘armer where he can see better agriculture being practised and 
made to pay would, in itself, be extension uork of very great 
lisnificance.” (Report, p. 363> The Commission has also suggested 
hac these Centres may be opliscd for ^vlng pirt-time agriculmra! 
■duration to the srhool-Ieavecs who ate actually engaged in farming. 
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The Commission has reiterated the ^ ,tsdf 

work m agticultutal coUeges and universities It 

very strongly in favourms agricultural universities and 

ments should he able to cal! on the appropnate ““ 

specialists of the entire university staff, aU of whom sh 
some responsibility for extension work. 

The American Unuersitiea have approached ° 

extension work to community from the pomt or 
continumg education As Paul Sheats had said, m 
through “ Voice of America ” that more and more of 
sities, efforts m the area of continuing education were being evo 
to the creation of programmes “which serve not only the rn 
and woman who have been to college, but the the 
engmeer, lawyer, saentist or teacher who wishes to be on 
top of the latest developments in the fields”. 


The Kothan Edu.-ation Commission has strongly pleaded 
the change of the image of the university as a closed commuiw^ 
of scholars and for linking the life of the university with that o 
the community for the mutual enrichment The Commission ha* 
said, the function of the university u to help the social, econoinic» 
educauonal and cultural growth of the community it ser>es 
It has empha8i*ed on the part of the university the responsi 
bility to communicate to the people the new scientific finding* 
and new thinking on social and economic problems It has part* 
cularly emphasised the responsibility of the umversity to undertake 
a variety of programmes for the re-Wucaaon of the key per‘onnel 
of different professions It has recommended that all educational 
institutions including universities and coUeges should be “encourage^ 
and helped to throw open their doors outside the regular working 
hours to provide su h courses of instru tion as they can to those 
who ate competent and desirous of receivmg education ” 

The Commission has suggested several programmes which 
Indian universities should undertake with advantage m adult educa 
tion They include organization of evening coUeges for adults who 
ate employed durmg the workmg hours and to prepare them fo^ 
university examinations the organization of special study group* 
and shortterm special courses for professional benefits, the 
proinsion of a\attcty of extension programmes including lectures, 
field work, deinonstrations and cultural and recreational activities, 
OTgani.ation of social camps, adoption of villages for mtensivc 
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prograaimea for development and eradication of lUiteracy, main 
tenance of schools, the improvement of agriculture, local Industries, 
the working of cooperativeness and <imilar community services 
The Commission has stressed the continuation education 
programme through cd hoe as well as regular part time courses, 
evening colleges and correspondence courses These courses offered 
through part-time classes and correspondence courses should reflect 
the varied and real needs of adult education, some of which at 
least should be such as to be able to help people to understand 
and solve their problems and to acquire wider knowledge and 
experience The Commission has nghily looked upon correspondence 
courses as a method of taking educabon to the millions who depend 
upon their own effort to study whenever they can find tune to do so 
The Commission has also tightly observed that for discharging 
Its obligations of these types to the community, each university 
should have a Board of Adult Education, with membership drawn 
from all its Departments which would do adult education work 
and which should, therefore, be involved m preparing plans of 
adult education programmes and in executing them That univet' 
sides would be adequately equipped and financed by the U 0 C 
or the State Governments so (hat adult education programmes 
can be undertaken by them without further load on their already 
strained fioam-es goes without saying In the U S A , American 
universities and colleges have been pJaymg a big role in a big way in 
adult education, because they are given adequate funds for that work 

CONCLUSION 

There is no doubt that the changed time and needs of the 
modem Indian soaety demand that like universities of other 
progressive councrie*, our universities, (oo, should shake off their 
e\c!u'ive concern with adolescence and youth and should take 
upon themselves the new responsibilities for reaching out to the 
adults in numerous ways in whicli they can A time has come 
when Indian universities while continuing to cater to the varied 
and expanding needs of tho«e who attend their regular courses of 
instruction as enrolled students should move out mto their local 
and surrounding communitic', and accept, as much as their 
resources of men and maferial can permit, responsibilities in 
adult education through extension work. The uniiersity as n ell as 
the adult education should both expand their concepts so as to 
pave a way for the development and implementation of this 
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new emerging concept of umv^lties land a greater Inter-action 

between scholars and the society. 

India should^follow the footsteps of progressive countries of 
the world. Most of the universities of the U.S.A., Canada, Great 

Britain, Australia, New Zealand and Japan have Boards or Divisions 

of Extension "Work. It is possible that because of inadequate funds 
placed at their disposal, Indian universities may hot be able to 
undertake programmes of adult education and extension work 
on a large scale as it is done by the western universities, but 
they should set up on a modest scale Departments of Adult 
Education to take upon extension work in an or^nised manner 
on a scale that is feasible. They should work in liason with the 
Ministry of Broadcasting and Information 'in developing and 
monitoring programmes of extension work through radios, tele* 
visions, and documentary films. Soviet Union, Australia, Germany, 
Italy and Japan have used the medium of correspondence courses 
for university extension work with remarkable success. Out 
universities should endeavour to profit by their experiences. A 
considerable amount of experience and a vast literature on the 
subject are available. They should be profitably used. 

Indian universities should shake off the prejudices and 
complexes against the adoption of a system of enrolling private 
students, holding evening and night colleges, using correspondence 
courses, seminars and workshops in higher learning, etc., if at all 
they are prevailing on their campuses. They should accept what** 
ever media and tools that can help in taking knowledge and skills 
right into the homes, farms, factories, schools and offices in the 
community. They should strive to set up a variety of extension 
work programmes such as public lectures by experts, framing 
of ad hoc, or short time courses on a part-time basis for 
special groups of people in the community who need them, 
provide continuing or further education, organise forums, study 
circles, refresher courses, seminars and workshops, and such other 
media of continuing adult education. As emphasised by Dr. 
V. K. R V. Bjio, the Union Minister of Education and Youth 
Welfare, on many occasions, our universities should endeavour to 
play a more and much larger role in the field of education than 
contemplated so far especially in the context of our developing 
economy and our desire for the establishment of a democratic 
and socialist society. If the four categories of work— (1) the work 
of adult literacy serviced by the staff and students of the univer* 
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sity. (Z) the formal educatiOD for adults, who desire to improve 
thcir^qualifications on a patt-;Ume ^basis through. cvcnJcg colleges, 
(3) the further education through corresrondeoce courses to those 
who are not able to take"\ip full-tune or part-time education for 
one reason or the other and (4) through research, rraming and 
publications —that Dr. Rao visualises for the Indian Universities ate 
taken up, the movement of the adult education, both at the literacy 
and continuing higher education levels, will make a real headivay. 

Universities in India have a special responsibility for the 
promotion of adult education. They should not tty to escape this 
social obligation With a positive will to act and with better 
finances made available to them, Indian universities should be 
able to join the community of universities of progressive countries 
of the West and the East that seek to serve their coinmumtles 
well. The present and future generations will not forgive our 
universities if they fail to discharge this social obligation. 
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associating universities with 
MANPOWER PLANNING 


Since universities play a major role in the education and 
training of high level manpower, ^ucationists all over die world 
regard the association of universities with manpower planning as 
of crucial importance. In fact, a recent study on the ptohlems of 
unemployment among university graduates in India, sponsored by 
the Institute of International Studies of the University of Califor* 
rda, seeks to examine the extent of, and the arrangements foe 
associating the universities with manpower planning in India. 

DESIRABLE BUT NOT EASY 

Universities and colleges in India are regarded as the major 
agencies for manpower development. India is a democracy. TTie 
natural implication of both these facts is that uiuversities and 
colleges in India should be associated closely with the manpower 
planning. This is indeed desirable, but t is not so easy. 

In a totalitarian state, it is eas>’ for the government to 
decide before-band who should go to colleges and universities, 
and how many of them should ^ to technical, engineering, medi- 
cal. science, agricultural and other types of colleges. It is easier 
for such a government to do so because it can control demands 
and supply in the market. And it knows exactly what to do with 
its matriculates and non-matriculates. Planning in the case of such 
a political set-up is a comparatively smooth and sure affair. 

But in a country like India, to attempt manpower planning 
to such an extent of details and pce^sion is not an easy exercise. 
SEVERAL QUESTIONS 

Manpower planning of high level personnel in India raises 
several vital questions. The answers to these questions constitute 
he pre-requisites for successful manpower planning. These ques* 
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‘ f®^J‘”f°“«;^otfcoTweU-gradcd3ndwdl-coordto^ 

machinery in India at different levels and m different fields of 
manpower-utilisation which mike, firom time to time, forecastsr 
however crude they may he, of the manpo^et needs m the light 
ot the on-going and planned developmental programmes ? Ate 
universities associated at all with preparing estimates of manpower 
needs at any level? Have the government and non-govemment 
agencies cared to make available to universities and colleges in 
the country the estimates of manpower needs of different cate- 
gories and In different areas ? Even if the estimates of manpower 
needs can be made available to the universities and colleges, how 
Is it going to be possible for the Central Government, the Pla- 
nning Commission and the State Governments to deade precuely 
the quota of each university and each college regarding the number 
of places in a variety of traming and instructional courses, m 
the present political and sociological climate m the country ? If 
States cannot agree on boundaries and the sharing of river waters, 
will they readily agree on places in eogmeetmg, technical and medi 
cal colleges ? 


The mobility of population in India is quite low The mobi*- 
hty of university products is equally poor. Unless economic 
circumstances force a young graduate of one State to seek employ- 
ment in a dbtant other State, be will not like to migrate from 
his home town or even his home district. Mobility of educated 
unmarried women is still poorer. Under these circumstances, 
how is the distribution of places in key types of institutions of 
higher training <pre3d over the countr> to be decided ? It is a 
fact that certain regions of the country have an excess of certain 
categories of tramed high level maopower, such as engineers and 
doctors, whereas other parts of the country suffer from a shortage 
of trained technical manpower Is it sociologically and politically 
possible to regulate and contiol regional imbalances in the demands 
and supply of trained matipowet when States, by and large and 
departmental heads, within a State function under the effect of 
several considerations such as family relationships, caste, language, 
province, religion and political ideology. 


DIFFICULT TO IMPLEMENT 

Even if the plannmg of manpower development becomes 
possible for colleges and universities, its implemen'atzon in terms 
of regulating admissions to students is going to pose serious 
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difficulties. The reasons are : - college admissions cinhot be regu- 
lated unless those who are refused entry are provided with alter- 
native openings in the form of vocational training or employment. 
College education and university 'deuces are considered essential 
for entering certain professions and obtaining good incomes. A 
great disparity persists between the earning in the sub-professional 
and professional groups and> the opportumties for promotion 
from the sub-professional level to the professional are still 
narrow. The salary structure in India' does not motivate young 
men and women to take up skilled manual’ work. The basic 
requirement for all sorts of lobs, which before Independence, was 
matriculation, has now risen .and become university graduation. 
And, on the top of it, a university degree has considerable social 
prestige. It is difficult for universities and colleges to control such 
factors. It U, thetefote, not practical to expect them in the present 
educational, economic and social state, to participate in manpower 
planning either at the formulation or the implementation stage. 

Participation of universities and colleges in the manpower 
planning is a difficult task. 
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Among tho many “ j^^io^t'm'MoranTcrocial PwW'™ 

reorgamsatlon of Indian ' “ 'among university graduates. M 
i, that of sro™"? the sire of the educated 

the end of the Third Five Teat „j„dcd 

unemployed rvas technology. (The »ir= of 

qualified graduates in ® „c„ase to U mllUon by 1970). 

educated unemployed is H-S per cent in Science, 

Of these, « pec cent are ,te rest are posugraduates 

8.1 per cent in -js^f professional sublects. 

in these subjects or ^ ,t„u, 3 uds of young men and 

It is a bad system which lea ^ them unem- 

women unqualified or counities like *e U. S. . ^ 

ployed. It is said that in some a diploma, an offer 

^erj graduate is given, along graduates of some 

of?iob as well. The recent c^ ra«d ^ 

universities at the convocanon^ ^ P„a,iug tbs .d|il 

mere degrees, echoes, m a wa^ Unless the output of uruvets y 
situation. Bur the task is - ^ 

gearing the enrolments pppp,,,. 

planned manpower need ^g^p^oyMENT 

factors responsible for 3 „ ideal solution for 

only on manpower planning- re 
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■for the growing unemployment amoog university graduates, the 
«low growth of the Indian economy being the roost crucial single 
factor The annual rate of increase of per capita national income 
m India is only 1 5 per cent whereas it is 2 2 per cent in most 
of the d“\elopmg countries In Taiwan, South Korea and Mexico, 

It IS 3 per cent or e\en more than that. Again, whatever httle 
economic de% elopment has taken place durmg the last two decades, 
the bulk of It IS in the urban areas Big cities have begun to ha\e 
2 variety of job» coming up which provide employment prospects 
for univ ersity graduates including women. But the rate of economic 
development in rural areas being slow, there are not enough jobs 
even for half of the cohort of graduates from the countryside The 
ptoponion of students m universities and colleges from urban 
areas is about 6 4 It was about 8 I about two decades back- A 
Tccent «:tudy has shown that m technical and professional mstituions, 
42 per cent of students are from rural areas and 50*5 percent are 
from the low income group of less than Rs 150 per month Also 
the meteasmg population upsets the gams of the growing economy 
m a developing country and continues to agfiavate the problem 
of both the educated and uneducated unemployment. Thi* is true 
for urban areas but is more so m rural areas where the growth 
of economy is very slow and haltmg— or insignificant 

There are other fa-tors, equally crucial, which are responsible 
for the growing unemployment amoog university graduates The 
foremost among the<e is th“ poor quality of trammgb*ing imparted 
\Q the university dep'»rtment> and affiliated colleges It i» predomi- 
nantly information loaded, and is imparted in a manner that leaves 
mo't o' th** students mtellectually unstimulated Students are 
mostly passive receivers of the so-called knowledge which they 
s ribble down hurriedly and cram without much efforts to 
understand and dige«t it. This happens m th* cas* of 90 out 
e ery 100 student. Very little skills are developed, consciously 
or unconsciously in the «tudent. The university graduate, trained 
in his way has hardly any initiative or competence to do jobs 
that may or may not be lo his * line ’ 

Th-re is too much over loading of university students in Arts, 
Scicn e and Commerce cour es at present In 1963 the enrolment 
m the Faculties of Arts and CommerwC acujunted for d 1 3 per cent 
of the total university enrolment «nd if enrolment m the Faculty 
of Science is added to it, the percentage was as high as 74 7 The 
smployment Fro«fpects for Aits gcaduates are the lowest and yet 
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4M per cent of the total university student enrolment were In 
Arts courses. The employment prospects for commerce Etaduates 
were better before 10 to 15 years They are not so good now, 
because of slow growth of Indian economy. Still one oM of eiery 
ten university students is in the Commerce disapllne The educ- 
tion Commission has, therefore, rightly advocated a 
the avemge annual mte of e.vpanslon In the enrolments m A« 

Su^a7dut7pty“edL^arhasb^ 

at a fast rate after being torn to p.eces in the last war bemuse ^ 

“XUnt ofsocmicna. — - ~ - 

been again to Srchiete a balance between general 

r:rafrvocU:aaleduca.,»m^^^^^^^^^ 
vocational and craft higher saba ,5 ,„snumental 

level of occupations is to admission and thereby 

for increasing pressure on c ^ university graduates 

Indtrectly contributtag to une^ ' ntute m India which does not 
Ustly It IS the unhappy to clelical and white 

favour the skilled manual work , ^ sub-professional 

collar jobs The earning te narrowed down and the 

and professional occupations 8 

opportunities of being It -hould be worthwhile to 

the professional level abou d motors m agriculture, mmin., 

point out tliat of the total 18S 68 lakh^^^ nommetce, transport and 
manufacturing, construction, matriculates 

communication and se-vices onl> 1 7 P« 

LIMIT/NQ UNIVERSITY NUMB ^ umversity 

As an effective step to curtail unemply^^^^^^__^_^^ftoll.t.es 
graduates, it is suggested by «P that it is in proportion 

for higher education ^ ^ ^puwer ^ 

to the country’s requirement f“ ,ty enrolment on the basis 

and in principle .he “'“Tand desirable Th“e ^ “ 

of planned maoPOwer ueeJ^^f^^e „ it really P°=»>b 

two opinions about that. 
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in tlic present state of expansion of elementary and secondary 
education and witK the present political, sociolo3ical, economic 
and other influences opeiatmg very strongly on colleges and 
universites, to lay donm cntena for the admission of students and 
adhering to them smcil> » Obviously not The universities and 
colleges m India will find it extremely difficult, however desirable 
It ma> be, to follow a pohc\ of selective admission As Dr. Ghosh 
had put this i«sue in the First Conference of the Vice-Chancellors 
of the Indian Universities, 

The responsibility for Iteepmg these students who are a menace to the 

development of higher education rests squarely nilh government and leaders 

of the country, for they enter the university because they have nothing 
else to do and furthermore the soaecy is imbued with the older theory 
and tradition of 1 betal education according to which a university degree 
gave social status to Its holder 

University education has contmued to act as a lever to many 
from the socially and economically backward communities who 
lemaioed, foe decades, deprived of th- benefits of higher educa- 
tion A uaiver<ity degree has tremendous attraction to them because 
It means a key to a more respectful life and belter Iivmg standards. 
Similarly man> girls join the college despite inadequate mental 
abilities and aptitude to profit by higher education because their 
parents believ e that after graduation there would be better chances 
of th^it daughters getUng suitably marned It is obvious that 
alternate vocational training and better job prospects for matriculates 
would help the situation considerablv And this responsibiUty lies 
squarely on the govemmeot but unfortunately, the Centre as well 
as the States in India do not have a firm policy in developmg 
\ocauonal education at the high school and higher secondary 
stages The reason is perhaps the unwillingness of the Planning 
Commission, Parliament and State Legislatures to invest fairly 
good sum m developing vocational education The lukewarm 
attitude of both the Centre and the State Governments to the 
implementation of the work experience as suggested by the 
Education Commission is an tUusttation of Government’s mdifferent 
policy to the development of vocaiional education Further, the 
uncertain and unhappy policy of some of the State Governments 
to the development of job potentialities m high «chool graduates 
is evident from the absence of an^ direct and firm provision of 
grants in their revised grant-in-aid structures to schools of several 
States to enable them to provide workshops, etc , to fanhtate the 
organisation of work-expenence and the way m which some State 
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GovemTncBB'aK'ncw mln6 » aflute '.he very idea of wori^x 
redeye by equa.tos it w..h craft »ork aod social servicer. Thus 
ft wtu o ot be possible to limit numbers, to colleges and ^ber- 
It wiu roi ^ i O-ntre ns well os State Go\ernrnents do not 
Lem to^Uofa firm mind to develop vocational education at the 

llm-ir’^u'r^lment in -hutions of h,^er — n. In 1* 
bulk of colleges are affiliated - j „ ^,,3 ,, high 

of affiliated eoUepes to the torf number ofj 1 
as 93-9. Ue ‘tt"d " affilkted colleges increased 

Between 1961 arid '5°'’ an increase of 59 in the case 

by 745 from 1223 to 19 ^ 

of university colleges (fjom 433 in 1961 to 615 

1«2 in .he case of “"Xlrl.e makinp it difficult to 

in 1967). A.vartdy cL.iment colleges, espeeutlly 

regulate the working of ,««ft»riQn to roanponer tequlrcmcnc 

in '“ttlcttng admission in Tta following 

and the provision of q operating in0uences : 

are some of the strong „„cised directly -or Indirectly by 

, ( i ) Political pressure % or of the Parliament 

the Members of the located. They 

who belong to P'“” ^ ,0 the demands from the 

that they cao f'^P , tht Senate through the.r 
hke the Academic C°“"' „f private managemeuts is 
Heads. In this way. ‘J' hloeks m the Academic 

able to create the.r P ^ pf ,he three important 

Council and the Soja'^ ^ 3,,, „ determlnuig the 
university i* and restrienug the ttte”gth of 

Opening of new coJwg^ T^res-tiure both from 


new colleges and r«tricu g 


often 
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Students when the local students find it difficult to secure 
admission in colleges elsewhere and the local public bodies 
ptess the management to satisfy the local demand. 

The policy of restricting enrolment ( e g. preventing dispro- 
portionate enrolments in arts courses ) is likely to have^ only 
marginal impact on the overaU unemployment problem m view ot 
the fact that unemployment among the scientific and technical 
Oiaduates is also widespread. However, considerable improvement 
in the quality of education in all fields U likely to alleviate the 
problem of unemployment indirectly by improving the growth of 
the economy. 


de\'^elopment of universities 

Along with high level manpower planning, Indian universities 
should draw up long-term plans (5-10 years) for future expansion 
and development. But unfortunately, it is not possible to draw up 
such plans. The reasons are : (i) lack of precise information on the 
'manpower needs In different employment complexes; (U) madequate 
development of vocational education especially at the higher se- 
condary stage (Std«. XI and XII); (iiO university education siUl 
continues to act as a social lever to uplift many communities 
which for decades lemained socially, culturally, and economically 
hackwaid; (W) ihcrer are at present few alternate employment 
choices available to those who will be denied admission to colleges, 
ard unless we ate able to offer adequate employment prospects 
to matriculates, in a reasonable measure, we cannot bar them from 
enterin'’ the colleges and thereby having a fair chance to impro\ e 
their employment prospect through earning a degree. 


UNIVERSITIES AND MANPOWER PLANNINQ 

Since universities, including colleges, are the major agencies for 
manpower development, it Is being maintained that their association 
with manpower planning, both at the Central and the State Ie\ els, 
i% of cruciil importance. In this respect. Dr. Theodore L. Rellen 
of the University of California, Berkley, in a study, has raised 
two pertinent questions, viz., (i) To what extent are the univer* 
Biiics Bjsoriflted with the process of manpower planning in the 
country, and (li) how can a mote close association between man^ 
power p’anning ajencics and the universities be brought about. 
To my mitd.ihesery idea of association of universities with man- 
power planning b immature at the present stage. It has still 
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iieed manpower estimates to different fields. But before this can 
bt expepted to be reasonably possible, the manpower planned 
developLnt and the reform in higher education should be placed, 
as stated earlier, on a staturory basis through an act of Parliament 
and of State Legislatures. An all-India policy in manpower deve- 
lopment should also be. framed Once rhe targets for 
traminc in , different areas are decided upon through the join 
deliberations of the Government of India and the State Govern- 
ments, the question of adequate allocation of funds to various 
programmes would gain a focus. There should be a 
consisting of representatives of different ministries like Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture, All-India Councils of Technical and 
Medical Education, University Grants Commission, Ministry 
Education and of Planning Division of Planning Cominission wito 
either Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission or the 
Secretary to MlnUtcy of Education as the Chairman. They should 
meet, determine the site of allocations for different programmes 
and set up procedures for best coordination. 


CONCLUSION 

Though it U very desirable and essential that the future 
expansion and development of higher education in India should 
be according to planned manpower needs of the country, there 
ate major political, sociological, economic and even educational 
influences operating at present which would make restricting the 
unplanned flow of students to universities and colleges very 
difficult. Limiting numbers in the universities is going to remain 
mostly a fond dream and aspiration for the next several years- 
unless the government acts in a firm way and acts soon to develop- 
vocational education at the high school and higher secondary stage 
and create alternative job opportunities for the matriculates. The 
responsibility for keeping the bulk of the present university enrol- 
ment lies squarely with the government. The universities cannot 
shut their doors to the sur^ng crowd of students becauie of 
aociological and political reasons. However, they can contribute 
their mite to the solution of the problem of unemployment among 
its own graduates. The following suggestions should prove useful 
in this context : 

,Pot the purpose of alleviating unemployment among graduateSy 
it will be necessary to retrain or impart additional training to- 
tome of them at least, so that they are fit for utilisation in the 
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I 3-5 : 

“WE WANT JOBS, NOT DEGREEB**^ 


VIOLATION OF SANCTITY 

A rew maciifestatioQ of Ac fnistiation of Ac youA iti our 
uawetsiiies has been lecently m evidence. A new cry has been 
taiscd ac Ae Convocations of some universities hy the young 
graduates about to be awarded university degrees and diplomas. 
The cry is : WE WANT JOBS, NOT DEGREES. Jtis unfortunate 
Aat this cry is raised when Ac guest invited to deliver Ae Coir 
voation Address is addressing Acm. This happened when a person 
of no less eminence and prestige than Dr. D. S. Kothari, Chairman 
of the University Grants Commission, was deliveringbis Convocation 
Address at Ae Indore Univetsiiy and when the great teaAer-poec of 
Gujarat.ProfcssorUmashankarJoshiwas addressing the new graduates 
of Ae Bangalore University. The incidents were unfortunate, not 
because they constituted an act of outrage to two of our best men 
in Ac country who were tcaAers and not politicians or govern' 
ment officers. The cries raised w'cre unfortunate becatise Aey were 
uttered at a wrong rhee, at a wrong time and before persons 
who had noAing to do wiA giving or not gi\*ing jobs to university 
degree holders. 

iv a A'A'tf /.adv, ie«r -a Amg 

tradition of regarding education as an act of worship, looking 
upon an eductiocal institutioT as a sacred abode of the goddess 
Saraswati and considering a Convocation as a place for Ae 
students to receive the grace and blessings of Aeir preceptors in 
ail humility and with decorum and to take the sacred pledge to 
strive to be worAy of Ae honour — the degree awarded to them. 
Some political parties or political minded persons may or may not 
have inspired this cry in the s^dents. But it is tragic that suA 
®f indiscretion and sacrilege shouM have happened. Before 
such profane acts, arlsmg out of utter misconception of Ae role 
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disaphnes The enrolment m lie under-graduate classes of the 
Faculties of Arts. Science and Commerce which was 191 laWis ” 
19a0 51haA'riscnto 7 591aihsin 1965-66 Between 1951 and 1961, 
the percentage of transfer from high school stage to the 6rst year 
of the univenty stage was 45 9 in the case of men and 44 2 iri 
the case of women There is reason to believe that the proper' 
tton of this transfer from school stage to the university stage has 
been on an \nctease m the Vast seven years It is feared that un- 
less the mounting enrolment in our colleges and universities is not 
effectively controlled, the transfer cohort is likely to swell to 60 
per cent This would aggravate the problem for educated youths 
to find employment It will harm the students, universities and 
the society 

If University Academic Councils, Senates and Syndicates really 
want to place an effective check on the ugly movements of student 
unrest such as ‘GIVE US JOBS, NOT DEGREES’, they should 
show courage and limit college admissions to those students who 
possess ability and apntode to profit by higher education. Of 
course, this is lery difficult But it has to be done at the institu- 
tional le\el And at the state level the planmng of future expan 
sion of higher education In alt states, in all the universities and 
colleges should be on the basis of planned man-power needs of 
the country as far as possible 

RESEARCH NEEDED 

It IS being increasingly clear that the community of university 
students 15 di‘'<ati$fied with both the nature of higher education 
imparted to them and the manner in which it is done Judgments 
of university administrators, teachers and government, however, 
well founded, discerning and valid they may be, are, at the best, 
the subjective wisdom of a small number of mdividuals They 
-n^beCt-fne -perceptions o'! ‘ine a&uits It is necessary to "know exactly 
and objectively what the youths in the Indian universities think, 
feel and desire in th-ir education There is a strong case for a 
national survey to be done by som- research agency in the couniry 
of the per eptions of the «tudent community on what is going 
on in the classrooms of our colleges and universities and thereby to 
Identify prrticularly those areas whfh frustrate and irritate students 
Even a National Commi«sion to study what the students feel and 
desire in their high-r education should help That would be per 
haps the most demo-rat!c way to go to the depth of the frequent 
current outbreaks of student unrest 
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ENSURING BETTER TEACHERS FDR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


In any educational programme at any level, the teacher Con» 
stitutes the most crucial single factor. This fact has been admitted 
by all students, parents, admmistrators and the society alike. The 
various expert committees and commissions appomted to determine 
the directions of change and to formulate plans of educational 
reconstruction in Indb have recognised the crucial plice of the 
teacher and the role he can and should be helped to play in 
making their plans successful Their perception of the teacher and 
faith m him m the remaking of Indian education is expressed in 
the terms they have used for him such as 'the key person*, 'the 
main architect , ‘the creator of ethos’, ‘the gardener of human 
plants’, 'the builder of the new generation’, etc. 

In this perspective, the teacher becomes an equally — nay even 
more — Important component of an educational programme than a 
good site, a fine building, adequate and spacious classrooms, effec' 
tive equipments and tools of teachmg and learning And yet the 
unhappy fact is that enough care, time, energy and money are 
not devoted to recruiting the right type and number of teachers, 
providing them stimulating conditions of service and work, keep* 
mg high their spirit and morale and helpmg them grow profes' 
sionilly on their lob 

There is considerable dissatisfaction in the society about the 
teaching staff of colleges and untversutes, and teachers, too, on dieir 
part havcdl'satisfaction about their status, economic conditions, 
load of work, service conditions and the welfare services provided 
for their benefit The gjp bemeen the expectations of the socletf 
from the teaching staff and what U being actuailv offered by the 
teachers to th- 80ciet> on the one hand, and the expectations of 
the teachers from the society and what is actually meted out to 
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learning and lhat they do not provide any guarantee about ^_eir 
mastery over the subjects for the teaching of which they 'are 
recruited. This is true in large many cases. It is true that univer- 
sities have laid dovm minimum academic and professional qualh 
fications for recruiting the teaching staff of different- categories 
for affiliated colleges and in their departments. But that. has not 
really helped much. On paper riiere qualifications are met by 
several candidates who apply fortihe teaching positions and the 
best of them are appointed. But one does not know how far the 
^bwt’ is really ‘good’, if not ‘the best’. In many cases the so- 
^lled ’best’ ate no good to teach even the beginning classes. 


DEFECTIVE RECRUITMENT 

The recruitment and selection of teachers of higher education 
are mainly defective. There ate four main drawbacks. The first 
Is regarding the inbreeding by institutions practised through the 
recruitment of their own products. The posts of teachers, when* 
ever they fall vacant or are newly created, arc no doubt advertised 
in looe widely circulated newspapers at the State level and the 
national level as well. In the cases of posts in university depart* 
ments, copies of such advertisements are sent by some of the 
universities at least to almost all universities in the country for 
fas'our of bringins them to tbe notice of the teachers of their 
relevant departments. The idea is riiat talented teachers can be 
procured if recruited from all over tbe country. But this does 
not work. The number of applicants from other universities is 
usually small. Only a few applications from distant universities 
are recehed. The probable reason is that enough confidence does 
not rrm-ail among teachers in other universities that the selection 
will be on merits only and not on linguistic, regional or some 
such extraneous considcrarioas. 


This apprehension has clso its root in the present tendency 
among many Heads of universities ard colleges to recruit their 
own students to man their teaching staff. This is what is called 
inbreeding. It proves harmful, because the recruited teachers 
who were only recently the students of the institution cannot 
contribute much. They suffer from the halo effects of their own 
te-j'hers. They cm hardly take any independent stand on methods 
o', leaching and testing from the one taken by their superior 
^ho was the.r own teacher. They adopt a lire of lean resistance^ - 
-H* toeing the bne of tbeir seniors. 
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Apin. they cannot give «>y thing‘'’new or better and more 
to tocir students than what they themselves learnt in the college 
or the department. American universities have always preferred 
cross feitilizatlon In ,the recruitment of theic teachers. They 
prefer .engaging teachers who ate the products of other univer- 
sities to their own products as the former can bring to bear 
upon their work new ideas and approaches. This proves eventually 
contributive to the raising of the quality of curriculum, teaching 
and evaluation. Indian universities and colleges should follow the 
policy of cross /ertillratlon followed in American and British 
Universities In the recruitment of thdrsraff.Thecrossfertilhatton 
of the teaching staff is the first vital step towards the recruttmentr 
of better teachers for our institutions of higher learning. 

The second drawback stems from the natural human weakness 
often found in those who sit on the Staff Selection Committets.. 
They, at least rorae of them, who are vocal, tend to succumb to 
extrinsic pressures—comrauoal, linguistic, political and local. And 
the result is that .selection of, good teachers becomes a chance 
affair. This may not be the case always. But that this does happen 
is significant. ^ 

. The third drawback lies In the very tools, method and process 
of selection of teachers. It is almost Impossible to evaluate the 
■worth of a candidate for the teaching work through an Interview 
conducted by a few experts, away from the actual scene of teaching, 
and that, too, in a short span of half an hour or so. Very seldom 
efforts are made to get the elaborate and comprehensive records 
of the candidates’ achievement In all the examinations they had 
taken at school and college, to get the evidences, of iheir interest, 
aptitude, and actual work in co-curricular fields And with students 
and the community; and to procure all possible write-ups and 
references which can throw meaningful light on their attitudes to 
teaching, students, institutions and community. Where some of 
these records are called forth, very little or no w-eightage is given 
to them in the final decision-making, i. e. the choice of the candi- 
dates. These records are usually gbneed through hurnediy, in a 
vague manner, and on an overall basis, by selectors. One is not 
always sure whether these records had any bearing or share on 
the final ludgment. / 

The fourth drawback lies in using the sole medium of advertis- 
ment in staff recruitment. In American umvewities and colleges, 
the Head of the depattment where a new teacher is to fce recruited 
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undertakes a nation-wide quest for identifying the suitable candidate. 
This he does through personal contacts, through writing to different 
universities, through inviting suggestions from students, and so on. 
Suitable candidates who are found out through this survey and 
sacenmg process are then invited to present themselves in the 
department where ether senior teachers of the department meet 
them, talk to them and e\-aluate them. The final recommendation 
on the recruitment of the candidate is made on an evaluation 
done on a joint and over-all basis. In India, administrators will 
not perhaps agree to give this kind of and to this extent freedom 
to the Head of a department or an institution. A fear is always 
entertained that this freedom will not be honestly used; there will 
be favouritism and nepotism. This apprehension is not altogether 
ill-founded. It may happen that the final recommendations of the 
Head may not strictly be on merit- However, there is a need to 
trust the integrity of a Head and his senior colleagues. They 
should be given a real opportunity to do the preliminary survey, 
the quest and the scrutiny. They would thus be able to collect a 
comprehensive data about each of the candidates that they would 
like to recommend to the Staff Selection Committee which svould 
make the final selection based on these data and their own judgment. 
In order that this kind of recruitment procedures can be adopted 
in out colleges and universities, it is essential that decisions to fill 
out a vacant or a new post be taken by administrators as early as 
possible, at least so early that the Head of an institution or a 
department at lean gets a minimum period of three to six months 
for his quest and scrutiny. 

The Kothari Commission also has made a similar recommen* 
dation in this respect- Of course the recommendation was regarding 
the rccruitrrcnt of the staff for the major universities that they 
ha\e recommended But the recommendation is good for all 
colleg-s and unwersitic*. The recommendation is worth quoting. 
“Each department or faculty should ha\e a specially appointed 
personal advisory committee, which w-ould work in close collabora' 
tion with the appointing authorities of the unnersity, to find faculty’ 
members in fields In which it is already distinguished or In which 
it seeks distinction. It should have, as a major responsibility, the 
search for the most outs’anding and promising Ph D.s, M. A.s and 
M. Sc.*, and es-en briUian’ recent graduates. The great merit of 
5uch committees lies In their Informality’ and freedom from rigid 
procedures and this should be fully ensured. They should scrutinise 
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°*'”lt ls"^e that in certain metropolitan centres, college teachers 
«Te not riven the salary for which they sign on the pay roll and 
their services ate terminated for no fault of their own. But srmh 
instances ate fat and few between. This is due to some bad 
managements. Some bbek sheep arc bound to be there in all 
managements, whethec they be educational, indusiiial or business. 
They ate exceptions which do not prove the rule 

It is often said that services other than teaching give more 
bene&ts and more advactagesof living a comfortable life to persons 
of high quali&cations. That is why well qualified persons do not 
join colleges as teachers. It is difficult to say how far and to what 
extent this is true- It may be true that in independent business 
and in certain professions, one earns higher salary or income. But 
it is not true if the focal pointis ‘service’.Teaching is undoubted' 
-ly more satisfying than any pursuit- It is more challenging if 
one ddights in adventure. In the words of the Radhakrishnan 
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service and of work, i positions of teachlne in 

outstanding .“f a them. Much depends on, the 

colleges' and ““'f to build up their staff 

heads of / .,„„,iiv All teachers, even iunlor-most of 

academically and treatment and such congenUl 

diem. should have sucha sa«sh.ng^t«tm^^ Wcngingnes. to the 

work M”'^‘'‘'’“.'‘’“.*'}ot^,erest and conSdence in themsehes 

institution and '>''''4,'rL«iontag of 

and in their work. The fun^^ g pp,„,^ 

their staff should U on “ providing a 6rm and dynamic 

pleasant human relations b P basic psychologiml 

leadership. If they learn “ ^„rity, and adventure-in 

human be able to make their preco.^ 

respect of their sutatdinatcs ,„ff. This would 

contributions in '“P' ^ Lhance their creativity in teaching and 
improve staff “O^’f re-deielopment of the classroom 

in allied tasks, and f““''‘f ' ^ of real learning and puisult of 
and of the '“f and teachers. 

excellence both for stu position and the reah- 

is towards the ?”''rX.,sof all those who are concern^ 

ration of such an ideal that* jiy or *e other, Iw 

with higher education, in P”'. academic communlri of 

When this is dP"f' abU to deielop their unigue 

rnd-’^JmoXrof sSents and *e leader, of *e soc, .,. 
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IMPROVING UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ 
FOCUS AND IMAGE ' 


One of the saddest tragedies being enacted day m and day 
out on the campuses of universities and colleges these days pertairw 
to the honour and self-respect of teachers so easdy attacked and 
SO often iinderminei 

TEACHERS BELITTLED 

The teacher U the crucial factor m the programmes of colleges 
nncl unhersiues This is said very often Butxc has become a mere 
latitude The society has not yet learnt to give the respect due 
to Its teachers, even outstandmg teachers The politicians, the 
executives, the government high rank officials, and the nch have 
received mote attention, respect and consideration on occasions 
when they happen to be there along with college or university 
teasers This is done by the very persons who happen to advocate 
high 'oaal status and high social recognition for teachers When 
learned teachers of colleges and outstanding scholars of universities- 
are so Itgh’ly treated or ignored, what to say about high school 
teachers and primary teachers ' 

The teacher, houever eminent and learned he may be, is no 
dignltaty, and, therefore, in vanous kinds of soaal meets, either 
his presence is not noted at all, or a complasccnt nod of superficial 
recognition is thrown out to him, the poor fellow stand 5 inacomer 
or retires to a background position He feels so awkward in such 
climate of indifference and hypocracy that he likes to slip away 
from the gathering at the earliest opportunity that he gets, which 
he often does There is so muchsnobbishae's m higher circles of 
society and even among those who head public bodies and instituti 
ons that even tliose teachers who arc heads and shoulders above 
them la In'cUect, in scholarships, and In character are belittled or 
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kcFUselt is ssia that teachers are not honest eniltigh to te 
misted and that they are not competent enough to be t° 


their own tests of examinations. Dinamic methods of 


hbe seminars, workshops, guided assignments, actm^ 
etc. are resisted, because they are considered impractiable in Indian 


situation whereas they are the order of the day in the umversities 
and coheres of many countries of the world. Prosasions 
counseUing and guidance and Deans of Students are opposed, 
bemuse there are not enough funds to create such student weltare 
services. And the shocking thing in the opposition to aU these 
things is the distressing fact that it comes from teachers. 

Perhaps there cannot be any more and worse character assassina- 
tion of teachers than what happens in examinations. In some 
universities, teachers ace called in the university office to examine 
answer books. Teachers are asked to examine in turn particu t 
ctuestion one, two or like that. The teacher is made to do^ ® 
examination work in a situation in which he cannot communiatc 
with others. What worse insult can be there of him of theintcg“*T 
of his character, of the honesty of his purpose, and of bis sensft 
of high values 1 Not that malpractices in examinations arc not 
indulged, in and external pressures are not brought to bear upon 
teachers to assign more marks to certain answer-papers than what 
theyactuallymerit.Dutforthefactthatthcreaie certain malpractices 
pre>*ailing in education and that there are some black sheep among 
teachers Ithey are there in every walk of life), to resort to sucfl 
practices in the name of security’, objectivity and fair play is nothiog 
sort of the character assassination of the teacher-community to 
colleges and unhcisitics by teachers themselves. The worse happens 
when the system of assigning dummy numbers to answer books 
is followed. It becomes worst and the most disturbing and 
disgusting s^hen teachers themsches advocate and ask for this 
8 v»tcm. There can be no other way of demoralising the teaching 
community than this. It is highly desirable that such thinking and 
effotts vvhich assail the honesty and integrity of college and university 
teachers should stop. It is likely that trust placed may be abused 
by some teachers. But on that account to take measures that 
.would demoralise the whole teacher-community' and as«assin 3 te 
his persorality and character should be stopped forthwith. TliC 
tcacher-communir,' itself <110011 not be an instrument of hurting 
its own name and image, and it should not be a pirty to this 
kind of reforms of cpjestlonable value and purport. 
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It is being said now-a-days thar college and universlty'teachers 

^ye become trade unionists, pcditicians; businessmen and bureaucrats. 

It is true that College or Untvenlty Teachers’ Associations are 
coming into existence in a more increasing number than before. 
These are new experiences for leadership among teachers It Is 
natural that In the early period of their functioning, the Teachers’ 
Associations carry their main struggle and fight towards improve' 
ment of the conditions of service and work for teachers. This 
has happened and Is happening in the case of Teachers’ Associations 
at all stages in all countries. The trade union like activities of 
Tcachets' Associations is just an initial phase. Though it may not 
he a passing phase, ’it is certainly not its true and main phase. 
As time passes on, either the leadership of the Teachers’ Assoda* 
tions itself will take over more challenging functions like 
those that relate to the professional growth and the inservlce 
education of teachers. Improvement of the college and university 
programme, development of harmonious and productive life in 
campus and improvement of institutional service fot the nelfate, 
and development and enrichment of the local and neighbouring 
communities fcom which they draw their students. 

Among teachers, 1: is true that there ate a few politicians. 
This is true not only of colleges in India, but of oU over the world. 
This is a fact of natural development in all social and national 
alFairs, a fact which has to be nocmaUy accepted and faced as a 
fact of development and change. It is the result of the growing 
and fast \itiating political environment in the country. It is alio 
due to personality characteristics in the case of some individuals 
who happpen to be university or college teachers. 

It is possible that such poUiician-teachcrs mav be spoiling 
the educational climate of a college or a university and vitiate its 
academic life. But the defence walls npinst the aetbitics atKi 
behaviour of such persons arc to be built amonR the tMchers 
themsehes and by strcamfinfog ana' mcngtdeni'og o/ rdc acrvArail- 
programme. The poUiician-tcachcrs will meet their defeat not 
from college or univer-sity administtaiofs, not from the sodrn or 
from government but more from their own colleagues, their 
fellow-teachers themselves, if the latter can be bener rfo(f»5a^Uy 
involved and stimulated. The leadership amers teachers should be 
strengthened. The college and universitv teachers who ate imerec 
tually high up cannot be dumb and tedi'crcer. in all «Je* »nd 
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at„all times, the foUowCTS of Aose who have, their afShations and 
icots in sheer politics^ and jn political parti^. ^ • 

It is also said that teachers do private business, give private 
tuitions, open coaching classes under the name of fictitious or 
false managements and thereby they lower the dignity of Aeir 
profession and ‘woth in institutions of Kigher learning. *11115 is 
true, but again, the number of such ‘professionally bad’ persons 
is 'small. This happens sometimes in big cities, and especially with 
teachers who teadi subjects like English, Mathematics and Science. 
The evil of tuitions and private coaching forj-emuneracion cannot 
be checked easily as it has roots in economic considerations. 
Many attempts have been made, to roor out this evil at the school 
stage, but they have not succeeded. The evil, draws its strength 
from both the desire and fear of parents and students pertaining 
to success in univecsitv examinations. This happens more in the 
case of students who ought not to have been admitted in colleges 
and universities because of their poor academic record and equip- 
ment. The remedy lies in making university and college admissions 
strict and selective. 

It is difficult to prevent a college teacher from doing private busi- 
ness. Very often, this cannot be detected, and even where it is 
detected. It is difficult to stop a person from doing it, as there 
arc many ‘slip-window’s’. So long as this kind of busicess does 
not affect the academic work of the teacher in the classroom and 
other work in the Institution, it is not good to be bothered about 
it. It is only against the malpractice, such as leaking our exami- 
nation questions for monetary gains, assessing examination papers 
m a subjective manner to ghe ads-antage to students who com* 
pemate the examiner-leachtr by liberal payment of money, the 
it dulgence in practices that are described as 'bribes*, ‘nepotism’, 
TTcjud.ce’, 'vengeance*, and so on. V/herea* evils among college 
teachers should be firmly attacked and rooted out, it would help 
the cau<c of Hgber education if leacheri are helped to be better 
teacher* by placing fai-Ii in their integrity and honest^-, by trusting 
them more than what was done In the past, by involving them more 
m the In'crN’lce programme of profcs'ional growth, by improvirg 
communication and dialojue wi-h them and gi^-ing them a better 
erd moic frequer.tiy a phiform for talk and work. 
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SELECTION QF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


The fact i>, the teacher consttturea a very vital key factor in 
the maintenance and promotion of standards in educational instltu- 
-tionS) and even then not much {xouine care and concern usually 
go into the choawng of staff fot schools, colleges and unlsecsity 
dcpaftraenta 

Titough It IS accepted bj all who run the administration of 
bur educational institutions that teachers should be recruited on 
merits and not on an> other grounds ver) often several estraneous 
factors sudi as outside pulls, vested Interests, casie and community 
consideratiors, the chsrmof the ph> leal per<o&aiit> of candidates, 
Otc., pla^ a decisive part In staff selection 

Industries and business have developed effective staff recruitment 
techniques and practices It Is an irrefurable fact that staff selec* 
tion IS done more educationally and scientificany by Industrial and 
bu3lne«s firms than by the manaBements of educational institutions 
There is more planning wider 5*arch for meric and talents deeper 
screening and more valid and rcJioble evaluation in Industrial, 
commercial and technical lectuiiments 

m COLLEQES 

Most of the affiliated private colleges select their te3>.hers 
through /id hoc Staff Selection Committees Very often the very 
constitution of these committees does not hold out a promise for 
1 fair screening and valid and reliable appraisal of job competence 
of candidates 

HardI) external experts in the «ubject field are mviced to sit 
?n the interview committees 

Rarely detailed procedures for screening the personality, 
tnowicdge, leaching skills, research competence, morale, human 
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Tclationships and attitude to worknnd to the teaching profession of 

the candidates, are planned out beforehand. Random questioning of 

candidates at interviews is '.the sole . technique and( tool used in 
selecting teachers. 

Very often the paper qualifications and personal factors conS' 

titute the sole norm and tool for selecting candidates. The readiness 

of the candidate to accept a low salary and pass on a higher 
receipt also becomes a criterion of selection in some cases. 

IN UNIVERSITIES 

Staff recruitment procedures and practices are decidedly much 
better in universities than in private colleges. ■ 

Alrhost ail the universities in the country have statutory 

committees of selection for appointment of Professors and Readers. 

The Tccent move is also to have similar committees provided in 
the ‘University Act itself for selecting Lecturers and Assistant 
Lecturers. It is maintained .that j for- rectulting other subordinate 
staff such as Research Assistants, Laboratory Assistants, etc., the 
individual university department should have authority as s?eU a* 
the responsibility. , . . 

Selection Committees for recruiting Professors and Readers 
have internal members and some external experts. The internal 
members ate the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice-Chancelloc of 
the Rector, if any, and the Head of the Department for which 
the recruitment is to be done. In some universities, besides the 
Head of the concerned Department, the Dean of the Faculty 
or the Director of the Institution also sits on the Selection 
Committee as an ex*officio member. 

Four persons having special knowledge of the subject for which 
the Professor or Reader is to be appointed, are selected by the 
University Syandicate, Some University Acts also have a negative 
provision to the effect that half the number of these experts should 
not be members of that University Senate or of any Faculty of 
teachers of the University. 

Conventions have been developed in many universities to select 
all the experts from outside the university. 

For preparing the panel of experts, two procedures seem to 
be largely followed by universities, vis , the Head of the Depart' 
ment submits a list of experts twice as big as the number to be 
appointed, and the S^mdicate picks up the names from the list. 
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fn universitlM. the Beetd of' Studies or •Acsdemic 

J^uncjl develops a list of experts in different -subiects taught in tbc 
University’ and the Syndtate makes its ownselection from the list. 

Some universities have similar procedures for constituting 
flection Committees for Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers', though 
the number of experts in this ose usually does not exceed one 
or two. 

f These Selection Committees have responsibility to screen 
thoroughly ^e merits of the vartom candidates and recommend 
the nam^, if any, of persons who might be considered suitable 
for the post, arranged in order of merit. It is usually open to 
each Selection Committee to recommend any one of such candi- 
dates as being in their opinion best suited for the post, or the 
Committee may not recommend any candidate if none of them is 
found by it suitable for the job advertised 

Evidently, this appears to be a fair procedure for recruiting 
university teachers. But it suffers from certain basic daws 

UNPSrCHOLOq/CAL fNTERVifftrS 
' Final decision is mostly taken on the performance of candh 
dates at the interview Very often the interview itself is unplanned, 
superduous, and conducted in an unpsychological matiner and' 
climate. 

" Candidates who have sharp memory, who have a flair for 
conversation and argumentation, who have mastery' over the English 
language, who have skills in responding in a way that is more 
acceptable to the members of the Committee and who have a 
pleasing personality usually score success at interviews And it 
does not always mean that they have qualities and competence 
to be good Professors, Readers or Lecturers Sometimes the 
experts attack the candidites verbally, ask them corner questions, 
assume frightful postures and attitudes, u*e remarks such as 
"don't bluff”, "if you do not know tell us so", "you must be 
teaching wrong things”, "give a research design on this” etc. 

Interviewing is a psychological act- It is a Lind of educational 
measurement and evaluation. ’The candidate should be placed at 
case and nothing should be done or said that disturbs his mental 
poise or shakes his confidence. The focus in interviews should be 
on what the candidate knows and not on searching out his 
ignorance. 
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COMPLETE RECORDS i i - 3 

To give the sole or unproportionately high weightage to inter- 
views lasting for half an hour or so is not the sdentihc way t of 
selection. The candidates should be ashed to submit as Tuller 
records ns possible of their qualihcations, experience, evidence of 
professional growth, classroom teaching competence, research 
expertise, human relationships, professional work outside formal 
institutlorvs, afiuide, etc, , j 

The Head of the Department in which the post is to be hUed 
should have a responsibQity to collect as much additional data as 
possible about the candidates through making suitable references 
in institutions where the candidates have worked previously or 
are currently working. The records should also have good weigh- 
tage in the final selection 

If it is assumed that teachers hold a master key^ to^ the 
improNement of standards in educational institutions, their selection 
should be through techniques and procedures of comprehensive 
.evaluation. 

SYNDICATES AND APPOINTMENT 

It is the Syndicate of every university that makes all the appoint- 
ments of the staff. This is fair and reasonable. But a Syndicate 
should not ovec-cxercise its pow'ers. 

Cases are being reported from time to time, from most of 
the universities to the effect that Syndicates at times turn dosvn 
the recommendations of the Selection Committee if the selected 
candidate is not acceptable to them for one reason or the other 
and decide to readxertise the post. 

Appointment of teachers is an academic matter. When a 
Syndicate decides to advertise a post, it naturally means that it 
has taken thU dedsinn after full cooAView.tew zK 
aspect. It is the Syndicate that appoints experts, on the full 
appreciation of tbclr academicdistinction and professional wisdom. 
When these experts lelect a candidate, to reject their judgment 
and to readvertise the post is not fair to the experts, not fair 
to the candidate, and It Is not conducive to creating academic 
climate and confidence among teacher communities. 

Let us do ever^thios possible to devise effective tools and 
adopt scientific techniques and procedures to Improve staff-selec- 
tion procedures. But once the experts have done their job, the 
Syndicate is in honour bound to accept their recommendations. 



THE WDRK-LQAD 
UNIVERSITY 


or COLLEGE AND 
TEACHERS 


Oae aspect of the aork of teachers of colleges and umversicy 
departments, '■about which not much reliable and valid data ate 
a\-aJable and about which hardlf true ideas and precise under 
standing prevail In the society, is the nature and size of their 
teaching and other worfc~Ioad 

Tr xs commonly believed that so far as the work in the classroom 
IS concerned, the college teacher Isvery happily placed in comparison 
to teachers working at other levels of education It Js held that 
whereas the teaching load of other teachers is to be thought of in 
terms of the load per day, mthe ca‘e of college teacher itis per 
week. However, the load is not much Ie«s Four out of every five- 
college teachers have the teaching load of 15 to 20 hours per week 

It may appear that quantitatively the teaching load of the 
college teacher is less than that of the high school teacher and of 
the primary school teacher By and large, a school teacher has to 
be in the classroom doing mstrucnooal work for seven out of the 
total eight periods per day This ma> be true about ihe college 
teacher to a lesser extent A college teacher, by and large, is also 
required to teach eieryday m the clas*fOom, acd ui the cases of 
Assistant Lecturers and Tutors, they have daily teaching assign- 
ments, exceeding two or three periods Ob\ lously, a college teacher 
may appear to be exposed to less ttjour of daily classioom 
teaching than what happens in the case of a school teacher This 
IS because m the case of the secondary school teacher, ihe State 
Education Department has laid down that he uould teach for the 
minimum period of 22 hours a week, and the Government for 
the purpose of sanctioning the maintenance grants to a school on 
Its staff, approves the number of teachers on the basis of a block 
of 22 hours of teaching work pet person, as shown in the sdiool 
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t?me-table This does not become so conspicuous in the «se of 
ccUege teachers, because the ^teachlug^ load van« with jhfferen 

^e^ wtrof a college -teacher is considered 
as it is laid down by universities, and if it is compared m 
daily or weekly load of teaching being home by a school teacher 
the truth will be out. that three-quarters of college and university 
teachers have teaching work for about 3 hours a day. 

Universities usually laydown rules for the minimum 
work that the different categor es of their teachers and of afiiliatea 
colleges have to do. Some universities do require statem^ts 
regarding the teaching load of each of the staff members, when 
a constituent institution of the university makes proposals tor 
the fiilling out of the vacant posts or for the creation of the-new 
ones. There ate not much precise data ’available ’for all. Indian 
universities in this respect. No study seems to have been done 
in this connection. However, the recent position in respert of [me 
teaching load of university teachers at least in some universities 
Is discussed below, on the basis of a sample of 20 pet cent of 
the total universities la the country. This would provide a broad 
indication about the site of the teaching load thit is generally 
borne by imivcrsity and college teachers of different categories. 


TEACHINQ LOAD IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES ' 

Most of the Indian universities have laid down precisely the 
quantum of miidmum of lecture-work that each category of its 
teachers should do. Only a few of them have left it ill-defined. 
The work-load is laid down for all the grades of teachers, such as 
Assistant Lecturers (including tutors and demonstrators), Lecturers, 
Readers and Professors. 

Some data in this respect of 14 universities were available to 
this author. These universities included teaching universities, affi- 
liating universities and even central universities. They were from 
the North, South and West parts of the country. This was treated 
by him as a sample for the study of the problem. However, the 
conclusions drawn from the sample, being not quite representative, 
should be taken at the best as indicative and as broad facts. 

1. Universities, either through specific rules or by frequent 
emphasis, lay dors-n that a teacher in the university depart- 
ments has to devote his whole time to the work in the 
department. 
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3. In most cases, the woth-foad is determined in terms of class 
^truction periods, each of^ 45 minutes duration. A few have 
kid doom &e work-load in terms of cettah number of 
t clock hours work. 

3. L Only, a few universities give credit for Ph D. guidance work, 

equating one Ph. D. student guided with 2 periods. 

4. Compulsory attendance in the building for not less than four 
^ hours daily is also spedhed by some universities. ' 

5e Some universities have also rules that teachers in universify 
departments have to devote their whole time in the service 
, of the imiversity. ^ ^ 

6. , Teachers of the categoryof the Assistant Lecturers lor Tutors 
or Demonstrators) are given a fairly high quantum of load. 
It ranges from 21 periods to 32 periods, the average comes 

j out to be 26)periods. Some universities rpccify that Demon* 
strators shall do the cortechon of Journals, etc in addition. 

, In some, the assessment of tutorial and cIass~wotk is included 
in the work-load. The general practice is not to count for 
work-load supervision on practical. This may also apply to 
supervision of periodical tests and examinations. 

7. The teaching load for lecturers ranges from 13 periods to 24 
periods, the average being 19 periods. Some universities have 
specihed the number of tutorials to be conducted b> tbe 
lecturer (it is in tbe ratio of 1 tutorial : 3 lectures). Some 
(say, about 25 per cent) universities also distinguish between 

’ lecture work to be done in under-graduate classes end in 
post-graduate classes. Lecturers who are post-graduate teachers 
are, therefore, given 2 to 3 periods of less teaching work. 
Some universities also distinguish between the teach\Dg load 
in Humanities and in Technolog>' and Science, and give to 
lecturers In Humanities at least 3 periods of less load. 

8 The work-load deemed essential for teachers of the Reader 
grade ranges from 14 periods a week to 16. Some unner* 
fiities lay down that they should ordinarily attend the Depart- 
ment from 12 noon to 5 P.M. In addition to lecturing work. 
Some also lay doum as maximum 3 papers or 6 periods, plus 
related tutorials and a maximum number of 8 research students 
9. Teachers of the grade of Professor have a work-load of penods 

’ ' ranging from 9 to 12 per week, the average being 10. Some 
,universitiesllketheDelhi University make no distinction between 
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a Professor and a Reader or a Lecturer so far as the work- 
load IS concerned, it ts 18 pendds of 50 minutes eacTi or 15 
hours In the Madias University the Principal of a CoUege 
has a teaching load of 6 hours a week and a Head of a 
Department of a College has -a load of 12 hours plus 4 hours 
of supervision 

Tins analysis shows that there seems to prevail a practice ift 
the Indian universities to view Ae work-load of teachers mostly 
in terms of the teachmg periods m the class-room The other as^ 
pects of his work-load m the co-cumcular field, m students- 
welfare services, in extension services to the community, in^indi 
vidual re earch work, in buildmg himself professionally do not form 
the part of his overwork-load This is not because the significance 
of this kifid of his work ts Ignored or under-esiimated, but 
probably because It is difficult to quantify this kind of work and 
also because all teachers do not do this kind of Work 

The analysis further throws light on the work load of the 
Assistant Lecturers, Tutors and Demonstrators They are required 
to put in about 20 hours of work per week which comes very 
near to 11 hours of work per week being done by high school 
teachers in States like Guiarat Out of the total 1 27 lakhs of 
teachers in position m Indian Umver»itje8 and colleges in 1968, 
about n per cent were teachers of this grade The average teachings 
load of Lecturers is 15 hours a week In 1968, the teachers of 
the grade of Lecturers constituted about 72 per cent of the total 
university and college teachers Thus, if we take the categories of 
Assistant Lecturers and Lecturers together, it can be said broadly 
that 85 per cent of teachers of universities and colleges have the 
teaching load of 15 to 20 hours which is not appreciably small 
m companion to the load of school teachers The shows that 
the work load of a large number of teachers of higher education 
IS not small as it Is generally believed by the <ociety 

TEACHERS LOAD IN PERSPECTIVE OF THEIR FUNCTIONS 
These and such other data regarding the teaching load of 
teachers of InstiUitions of higher education should help in explodmg 
the myih that teachers of higher education do not have much 
work. The nature of work of teachers of institutions of higher 
edu-ation is so distinctly different that their teaching load Is to be 
judged on the basil of the functions, task expectations, the prog- 
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ramme of higher education, and the over-all role of teachers which 
IS more intricate and challenging, demanding the best that is in 
him than probably ig the cate with his colleague m the school 
education. 

A college teacher has to develop e^ertise in his subject field 
of specialization He has to continuously endeavour to improve, 
expand and deepen his scholarship He cannot take shelter for 
long behind the cover of his high academic and professional quali- 
fications. He has to be in touch with the latest developments la 
teaching and research in his field, and for that it Is expected of 
him that every day he spends some time either at home or in the 
library for self study and thinking This is a vital part of his work. 
It cannot be divorced from his teaching responsibility It Is observed 
that for about one hour’s lecture m a classroom, a college 
teacher has to put m four to five hours of prelunmary preparanon 
work m terms of reading, thinkmg, organising thoughts, thinking 
of illustrations and examples, thinking of practical applications, and 
preparing a list of further reading for students U^ess a college 
teacher puts in hours of hard work on pre-thioking, planning and 
application^, he wlU not be able to leave a lasting impression on 
the students. Unless he gives evidence of wide reading and original 
thinking, he will not inspire the youth His function » not to 
convey to the mass of students factual mformation— this can be 
better done through setting reading assignments — ^his job is to 
stimulate the thinking of students, help them to develop an inquiring 
mmd and spint, buiid in them a habit of exercising independent 
and unbias^ judgment, place them in such learning situations 
wherein they learn to discriminate between adequate and inadequate, 
relevant and irrelevant data. These are no easy tasks for teachers 
This requires hours to be devoted to self study And these hours 
of work arc implied m the teaching-load of college teacliers. 

It may be true that all college teachers do not indulge in such 
a kmd of self-study and make preliminary preparation and plannmg 
Then, they are the misfits They do not deserve the high name of 
college or university leachets. The college or the university 
should feel sorry that it has recruited such teachers. They should 
try to *alvage as many of them as piossible through taking such 
measures that would increase their motivation and improve their 
altitudes. Such teachers are also to be pitl^. We should f« 
sorry for them because they arc intellectually and academically 
6 
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dead Ttey miss the excitement of leammg and teaching 
Radhaknshnan Umversity Education Commission has said that 
«*a teacher who is not a fellow traveller m this exciting pUKUit, 
and who stands merely watching others, misses the thrill of 
adventure which is so potent a stimulus of thought 

TEACHINQ LOAD CANNOT BE QUANTIFIED 

The demands on teachers of institutions of higher education 
are varied and exacting And as all of them cannot be worhed out 
quantitatively, they cannot be precisely articulated in the concept 
of the teaching load When it is <aid that college teachers have less 
teachmg load, the above facts of the time needed for self study, 
prehminary preparation and plannmg remam unaccounted 

Unlike school teachers, university and college teachers are also 
expected to do some research, may it be of the nature of an action 
te^eatch The Radhaknshnan Umversity Education had attached great 
importance to the research functions of university teachers The 
Commission’s feeling was that a university teacher cannot escape 
his research commitments To quote the Commission “ Research 
ox quest for new knowledge is not merely an additional casual 
activity of a university teacher which he may, if he so chooses, 
omit at the peril of mtellectual stagnation Research imphes an 
enquitmg attitude of mind In a umversity which is the laboratory 
of thou^t, no one is fitted to work whose mmd has ceased to 
v-onder and whose mtellect has stopped from questionmg” 

When the university teacher is given a smaller load of teaching 
work m comparison to what normally is the case with the school 
teacher, this research function and quest tasks are implied though 
not explicitly stated The self study and research obhgations are 
so crucial that even junior teadiers m colleges should not be 
loaded with much teachmg work m the classroom 

QRADES OF TEACHERS AND TEACHINQ LOAD 

Indian universities usually have four grades of teachers called 
Professors, Readers, Lecturers, and Assistant Lecturers or Tutors 
or Demonstrators Affiliated coUeges have Senior Teachers or 
Professors, Lecturers and Tutors or Demonstrators, but not Readers 
As Professors or Readers are heads of university msUCuttons 
or departments, the Senior Lecturers or Professors are college 
principals and heads of departments The«e grades indicate the 
demarcation of dunes and responsibilmes, and, therefore, varying 
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deETEEof the teachme 10=8 The four categories of umversity 
feaAers-Professors, Readers, Lecturers and ^sistant 

very often, if the case m universities and 

through sheer flu hardly the ground for promotion, 

colleges Mere seniority Lecturership to Readership 

Usually promotions 

:tn™i:tf'a teacher should he based on the evalus.inn 

work and in large These categoncs nf teachers 

mote creative and ‘d'»'''"S « k academic 

have to put in many hour " j; and research 

"Es:' £ f “ •' "" " 

tonal and academically sound 

smuler teacher-otdeot RATW^ 

The high ^de higher learning have to do is 

work that teachers of insu ' „tio provided in their 

also reflected in the smaller te uniietsincs was about 

case In 1967-68, the ^ ..jaal Kacher-student ratio 

rfs and in affiliated »d^/,„lt;;aced at I .5 a. the unde^ 
m a developing country Mkt stage If viewed in 

at the °^,ha‘'Smrc“of uotk being ‘’“'’^"lalhmg'load in 
wheie dasstnom lectures are 
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where Uboratoty work and workshop work form a large componeDt 
of dady schedule of teachers In Colleges of Education Social 
Work, considerable work is being done by way of P^ctica^ 


o”urd’e *e“p7em7es'oYrhe college, in schools and m social wo^ 
aaencies They cannot be considered on the same basis as 
tLching load m an Arts College Similarly, withm the same mstitution 
the teachmg load would vary between different departments 
of the natute of teachmg, research and training work underta 


tne nature oi tcduumg, - — » , 

by them It IS, therefore, necessary ttot if noms for 


ate to be developed for teachers of higher education, they shou d 
not be the same for all institutions within a university— they should 
vary with the natute and extent of teaching, training and research 
programme in operation in different institutions of the university 
Any move to introduce uniform measures of teaching load ana 
wotk-load for all institutions within a university will tend to strike 
down the university standards instead of helping to raise the 
quality of teaching and learnmg 

Teachers of the categories of Professors and Readers have 
considerable research obligations and commitments They have three 
types of research responsibilities Firstly, they have to provide 
research guidance to Master Degree students who, in certain subjects, 
ate required to wme a dissertation which is more of a research 
cxerase rather than a well reliable and validated piece of research 
Secondly, they have to guide Ph D research students, whose 
number ranges from I to 10, which is the most challenging and 
time-thought dcmandmg assignment for these two categories of 
teachers Usually senior teachers have more Ph D students enrolled 
under them Research at this level almost becomes a collaborative 
activity fo*- the Ph D guide and the students The guiding teacher 
has often to read, do field work and expenments along with the 
students who arc researching or experimenting In this context, the 
research work-load for such kmdof conscientious Professors and 
Readers becomes quite great Thirdly, they are also expected to do 
iomc research work themselves with or without the assistance 
from research fellows 

The point that is stressed here is that research obligations of 
ProfesvsTS and Readers ore quite heavy This fact should be 
recognised To attempt to equate sessions with Ph D students to 
discuss thrir research wotkwltha certain number of class lectures, 
as It is done In tome unhcrsities, is simply bureaucratic, uneduca- 
donal and ridiculous. If see want go<^ research work m our 
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umvcrsJty departments and colleges, then those who have primary 
and greater obligations for guiding high level research be burdened 
with small quantum of the teaching load. University rules about 
the teaching load of teachers shoidd not be such that the urge for 
high quality research and creative work be reduced. After all a 
university’ stands on the quality of research output it makes ( The 
University Grants Commission's thinking is that a Professor should 
nor be loaded with more chan 9 hours and a Reader 12 hours 
of reaching w’ork. This norm is fairly good, as it permits a Professor 
■or a Reader to discharge his research responsibilities. 
CONCLUSION 


The popular belief that college and university teachers have 
only a nominal work-load and have more periods of ‘easy time’ 
■is not a fact. The work-load of Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers 
in terms of teaching work, tutorials, practical works, field-work 
is avowedly considerable. The University Grants Commission has 
nlso recommended a teaching load of 18 hours or 24 periods of 
45 minutes each for Lecturers, which is indicative of the fact that 
Q standard for teaching load is set for college teachers. This 
is further corroborated by the standard set by the All India 
Council of Technical Education. It has laid down 13 periods of 
work for Professors, about 20 periods of work for Readers or 
Lecturers, and 27 periods of work for Assistant Lecturers end 
Demonstrators. These standards are high enough. They dispel the 
popular misconception that the university teacher has not very 
much work than his counterpart in the school. In fact, the 
load of the teaching work for Lecturers is high enough to evoke 
resentment in some quarters: a definite concern is voiced against 
loading the lecturers with 16 hours and Assistant Lecturers ■with 
more than 20 hours of work per week, and thus down-grading 
the college teachers to the lew! of school teachers. 


However, there is urgent need to place the concept of teacUnE 
load of college teachers on a more rational and scientific basis. 
The teaching load- cannot be considered only on 'the basis of the 
single factor of class teaching or lecture work-in terms of clock 
hours, A number of other equally crucial factors must also be 
considered when a University Administration Office -attempts to 
evaluate and fix the teaching loads of institutions. These &cto« 
are r the number and nature of different courses a teacher is 
assigned for teaching, class-sire, the total number of students taught. 
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responsibilities for guidance and supervision of extra-class activities, 
the quantum of research guidance work, the individual rcsearc 
projects undertaken, number of classes per day and the 
hours devoted to teaching. Adequacy of materials, supplies, clerica 
assistance and other conditions peculiar to a college or a depart' 
ment also affect teaching load. 

These factors are such that can be quantified in varying degrees. 
But the calculation of teacher load should also Involve qualitative 
factors. Teachers differ in their abilities, aptitudes and interests. 
Some teachers are good at lecturing to large classes and they enjoy 
this kind of work; some are good only in small classroom situations 
involving seminars and discussions; others are good at working 
with papers or in the field and practical work. The teaching load 
of teachers should be evaluated and equalised to the extent that 
is practicable, taking into coaslderations all such factors of individual 
differences. It is virtually impossible for the administration to 
achieve a situation in all Institutions, (even within an Individual 
institution) In which all teachers have the same teaching load. 
However, the efforts of the administrators, based on their best 
judgment in these matters, should be directed towards bringing 
about the best possible conditions for teaching and leaning an'i 
research in the Institution or institutions. 

The problem of determining what Is the ideal size of the 
teacidng load for a college teacher will ever remain unsolved and 
vail continue to be debated for long. University administrators and 
teachers are unlikely to have agreement on this issue as their 
angles of viewing this issue arc different, often conflicting. UnfortU' 
nately, there is no research evidence available on optimum teacher 
load that can be considered reasonable for different grades of college 
and university teachers. The situation is further complicated by 
facts of expansion and developments of higher education. The 
trend In total number of students taught in colleges per day has 
been IncTeaslDg. Class size and the total number of students taught 
per day are not settled issues in higher education. 

The practical tralrung and research work are becoming more 
complicated, time-consuming and taxing. Some educators like H. R- 
Douglass and his associates have established a formula to be used 
in calculating teacher-load. But this is again at the secondary 
sAoollevel. In the U.S.A. itself opinions among administrators 
differ on the value of the Douglass formula as a single index 
of teacher-load. The Douglass Teacher Load Formula involves 
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the following ingredients ; Qass periods spent per week, teaching 
classes for which population is very similar to that for some other 
sections, not including the original section; number of students in 
classes per week; subject coefficients used for giving relative 
welghtage to classes in different subject fields; number of class 
periods spent per week in supervision, student activities, teachers’ 
meetings, committee work, assisting in administrative or super* 
visory work or other operations and gross length of class periods 
in minutes. 

Some research efforts should be directed to study the existing 
teaching load, evaluate it in the context of the needs of the deve* 
loping society and formulate norms for different categories of 
teachers, in different subj'ects keeping in mind the instructional 
objectives of different curricular fields. 

TheTC is an urgent need to size up and understand the work- 
load of college and university teachers on a more rational and 
scientific basis than what has been attempted so far and place it 
on a basis that would stimulate them to better and varied work t 
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PROMOTING BETTER STAFF 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


FACTORS AFFECTINQ STAFF MORALE 

Accumulated evidence on staff morale in coUeges and univetsity 
departments stows that it has been perceptibly on low ebb since 
the last decade when expansion in higher education has gone up* 
Researchers have identified factors affecting staff morale, that fall 
broadly in two categories— extrinsicand intrinsic factors. Extrinsic 
factors Include a wide variety of practices in private colleges that 
ate usually tetmed as ‘mal-practices*, poor personnel management 
and the ingenious ways in which outside elements with political 
interests or ambitious individuals are manoeuvring to use colleges 
or university governing bodies to serve their personal ends. 
Intrinsic factors pertain mosriy to poor academic and administra* 
rive leadership of the college principals or university department 
heads. High staff morale in colleges and university institutions is 
of supreme importance, because ultimately the standards of integrity 
set by colleges will become, to use the w’ords of the Committee 
on Prevention of Corruption set up by the Centre, “ an integral 
element of the intellectual and psychological outfit of every 
graduate'*. 

MORALE IN PRIVATE COLLEQES 

An inquiry was instituted sometime back by the University 
Grants Commission under the Chairiransbip of Shri D. C. Pavate, 
the former Vice-Chancellor of the Kamatak University, to examine 
the extent of mal-practices, if any, prevalent in the universities. 
The Report of this Committee published in December 1968 has 
confined the prevalence of a number of irregularities and mal- 
practices in some private colleges and universities. The position 
seems to be more disturbing in private colleges. ‘Teachers are 
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not paid their full salaries, the inanagtng committees often decade 
the books to be prescribed for various courses and the agencies 
from nhich they are to be purchased, the members of the managing 
committees sometimes brmg to hear on the teachers \arious 
kinds of pressures, some of the trusts and educational societies 
■which are running institutions are reported to be keeping tn’O 
accounts to derive maximum grants from the Government ' 
Such a state of sdTafrs cannot but harm staff morale How to 
control effectively the extrinsic factors that affect staff morale is 
a very difficult question The factors are too complex and mierming'' 
led to be effectnely conrrolled University Syndicates and Acadeiruc 
Councils have not been able to refuse affiliation or disaffiliate such 
weak and sick colleges However, In the interest of staff morale, 
the functioning of such colleges «houJd be carefully matched by 
the university concerned And, os the Pavate Committee has 
suggested, "mal-ptactices in odrouustrative matters may be dealt 
-with in the same way as those in government and public 
organisations *' 


ACADEMIC SIDE OF STAFF MORALE 

While all possible efforts should be made to reduce the 
warping effects of the extrinsic factors affecting adversely the staff 
morale, the most workable strategy to improve the morale m 
colleges and university departments is to strengthen the academic 
and administrative role of the principal or the head Some of the 
damage done by the extrinsic factors to staff morale can be 
retrieved by creating an academically stimulating climate m the 
institution that could gne maximum job satisfaction to teachers 
and to the administrative staff Researches point out that teachers 
whose individuality is re*pected by the head, who are made to 
feel important by assigning them tasks that they can best do, who 
are Involved m academic decisions and programme planning and 
who are helped lo develop a favourable attitude to their work 
through an in-service education programme, show a high morale 
and ate more productive in their work 


NEW ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 

A college principal or a departmental he%d can do a lor if 
he wilU it and works in the right way to improie staff morale 
But a good number of them are too much conscious of their 
elevjttd portion m oot to bt «bfc to come down end work 
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democratically with theit staff. Not a few of thetn realise wto 
ttemendous gain would there he for the staff morale it tney 
provide democratically creative leadership. A good , , 

them also lack the knowledge of techniques and tools ot tnis 
kind of creative supervision. The unfortunate transformation tii« 
takes place in the affective and altitudinal sides of the persona ty 
of an individual when he is given the headship of a departmen 
or an institution tends to withdraw him from the close 
of his colleagues. But one hopes that such principals or 
would be few and we would have more principals intereste 
better college work through better staff morale. My thesis is. a 
college principal can do a lot in raising high staff morale thinugn 

better leadership, humanrelationship and stimulatingstaff supervision* 

A Prindpal should do these : 

(1) He must try to build up his leadership more on academic 
grounds rather than on his status; 

(2) However junior a colleague may be, he should respect his 
individuality and talent, and recognise the fact that often 
good ideas originate at the lower levels of the hierarchy? 

(3) As the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, Sir Eric 
Ashby observes t “ Not all professors consult their lecturers 
before decisions are taken as scrupulously as they them* 
selves expect to be consulted by the lay governors in similar 
circumstances”. This should be corrected. 

(4) The Principal or the department head should learn 
delegate duties and powers to the colleagues below him? 

(5) He should learn to give credit to his subordinates when 
a work is well done. 

(6) He should guard himself against the common weakness to 
get some researches done by his colleagues or books- 
written by him, published singly in his name or jointly 
under their names. Exploitation harms staff morale. 

(7) He should recognise the academic freedom and autonomy 
'of his colleagues. As the Kothati Commission observes t **A 

teacher should receive all facilities and encouragement 
his work, teaching and research, even when his views- 
and the approach be in opposition to those of his senior 
the head of his department or faculty.” 

' should try to associate his colleagues m institutional 

planning and decislon-malang to the extent that is possible 
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for him in the administrative set-up. Tliis isrecommen' 
ded by most researchers who have investigated morale. 

(9) He should do all that is possible to promote good relation* 
ship within the staff and good solidarity. Unfortunately, 
some college principals indulge in the tactics of "divide and 
rule”. Such an approach never builds up staff morale and 
the lasting respect for the individual who practises it. 

(10) He must build a democratic in-service programme for the 
professional growth of his colleagues. 

A VICIOUS CIRCLE 

It is possible that all college teachers will not appreciate or 
that some cannot profit by this new approach. It is also possible 
that some of them will abuse the delegation of duties and powers. 
There are boimd to be some biadc sheep amDogtsacheTs as ia any 
other human group. But high staff morale and integrity will not 
develop unless teachets are crusted and unless they are involved 
in responsible work. It is a vicious circle. But it can be, and has 
to broken by some kind of vigilance and pressure of group 
morale and by helping the erring teachers to learn and correct 
themselves through guidance and counselling. Even black sheep 
can be improved! 
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CONFIDENTIAL. REPORTS OF TEACHERS 


The practice of writing confidential reports of the employees 
of educational instimtions and education departments at the end 
of each >sar follows similar practice m other institutions and de- 
partments run Government or Seml-Goiernment authonties 
The universities in India have also pick^ up this practice, like 
many others, from Government, and have made it a routine affair. 

OBJECTIVES AND CONSEQUENCES 

The Confidential Report is the legacy of the past British ad* 
mimstration Its objective was not only assessment and evaluation 
of the quality of work of individual employees including teachers 
and holdmg out a possibility of future rewards of recognition, but 
to keep a watch over his loyalty to Government and to ensure 
his disciplined behaviour Any adverse remark in one’s confidential 
report would mean doubtful prospect for one’s future promotion 
nnd higher grading unfavourable confidential reports could be used 
to withhold or delay the regular annual increments due to an em- 
ployee 

The writing of the confidential report being in the band of 
the principal of the institution or the head of the department, 
proved quite a strong weapon of control Unless one was mightily 
bold or headstrong, one would not dare to come m open or 
disguised conflict with the head even when the latter had supphed 
him all provocations for such a step, as it would mean spoiling 
his or her confidential reports and thereby jeopardising the future 
career 

LEAST FEED-BACK 

This practice of confidential reports has continued in our uni 
^ersitles even m the post— Independence years It is practised year 
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after year Ju all colleges, departments and faculties of universities 
as a matter of routine. Universities have prescribed set forms vehich 
are filled out by the heads concerned mechanically m most of 
the cases 

Often, the observation remarks of the preceding year m case 
of each teacher and each clerk ace repeated with a few verbal 
changes or addition of a few lights and shades here and there 

Only those teachers who are ‘psychological cases’ or n'ho 
chosen to pursue a defiant path ^ould receive more careful 
attention and thought when the proforma of their confidential 
report Is filled out This is because all adverse remarks m con- 
fidential reports are communicated to the concerned teachers or 
clerks. Barring such exceptions, in a large number of cases, in 
almost all institutions, the confidential report is a dull, routine 
affair, hardly carrybg with it any educational utility and having 
the least feed-back value 
EVALUATINQ EFFICIENCY 

The question vs ? why should we continue the out-dated 
practice of writing a confidential report when it is a poor tool of 
evaluation and has so very Iitde feed-back value ? 

If out real objective vs to assess and evaluate the quality of 
individual teachers and members of the office staff, why not we 
set-up valid evaluative cntena and spell out the norm of efficiency 
for the staff I We can then develop valid and reliable instruments 
to evaluate the efficiency and use the results of such evaluations, 
not to chastise a staff member but to provide him guidance and 
advice so that his work can be improved Evaluation should be 
directed towards help and improvement 
EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

In American universities, they do not have confidential 
reports of our pattern and content At the »aine time, the quality 
of work of each instructor or professor is regularl> evaluated 
They use three types of evaluation for this purpose U) Seif- 
evaluation by the teacher himself, (2) evaluation by his colleagues 
In the department, and 0) evaluation of his teaching in the 
classroom by students whom he teaches In some universities, 
like the University of Michigan, the relative position of each 
teacher of each department in this type of comprehensive evalua- 
tion IS prepared and commtmI«ited to him for his information 
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and improvement. Of course, no teacher is ridiculed for his low 
standing He is given an opportunity to improve If he fails to 
improve, he then quits the job in that university. 

In English universities, evaluation of teachers is done in a 
different way At the time of annual exammations, the external 
examiners visit the institution and evaluate both the content and 
the method of teaching of courses taught by mdividual teachers 
This they do by examining the details of the content of courses 
and even by talking with a sample of randomly selected students 
Here abo, the objectne is diagnostic and remedial The external 
examiners would meet individual teacher, discuss out with him 
their observations and views on the content, organiiation and 
methods of teaching done by him in regard to a particular course 
Their objective is predominantly to assist the teacher to effect 
improvement in his coarse work 

CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS SHOULD QO 

The system of confidential reports of teachers as followed in 
our universities needs to be given a close look It should be 
reviewed and recast m light of the changed objectives and changed 
attitude to teachcta’ work in colleges and universities Whatever 
form the evaluation of teacher’s work may take in each institu- 
tion, It should be comprehensive, its purpose should be to diagnose 
weakness and suggest concrete remedial work and, as it is done 
in British universities, the emphasis should be shifted to the improve- 
ment of curricular content and organization, methods of teaching 
and activjsiog student-learamg If this is done, our efforts to 
improve the standards of education in our colleges and universities 
would gather momentum 
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PREPARING YOUNG MEN FOR 
COLLEGE TEACHING 


PA'OTAL ROLE OF COtLEQE TEACHERS 

The university or college Is the most unportanc social engine m 
modem times It is the monitor who controls, or rather should 
control the quality of all levels of education, for to it is entrusted 
the preparation of our teachers, for not of thou'snds of our schools 
alone, but for hundreds of our colleges also In all cliines and 
climates, m the past and in the present, the teacher has always 
determined the quality of our schools, our colleges and our 
universities The teacher is the vessel in which our culture and 
civilization ate carried from one generation to the next, and in 
that context it is the teacher that dettttnints the character, the 
Intellectual content of our civiluation and to a significant extent, 
even some of the dimensions of the development of our national 
economy. The college teacher has a crucial role to play 

The university or college is our chief reliance for prosperity 
and for security In a way, the strength of our leadership in 
various fields of national development, including the political field, is 
dependent upon the strength of ouriostimtionsof higher learning 
APATHY TOWARDS PREPARINQ COllEQE TEACHERS 
The difference between strength or weakness m a university 
IS a reflection of the quality of the teachers employed Thus, 
whether ti’e mil heve a heahhy and wtaJ, competent and dedicated 
or a weak, selfish, in“ficient and opportunist leadership in all 
the fields of national development and functioning, would depend 
upon the learning and developiaenc we provide in our colleges 
and university departments of Iu'‘her learning, as well as upon 
the scholarshtf, capacity, and prepaTOtion of out college teachers 
Yet, until now, very Imle has been thought or done to prepare 
college teachers, and even less has been done consaously to attract 
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the best minds to the college teaching profession If onh half of what 
has been done to recruit and tram good school teachers were- 
done to choose and prepare 'young scholars for the college teach- 
mg profession, not only we would have less explosions of unrest, 
as happened m some of our universities, but also the teaching 
and learning that goes on m most of the classrooms of colleges 
would have been mote stimulatmg and constructive 

COLLEQES FACINQ A CRISIS 

In the last twenty years, there has been a mounting increase 
in college enrolment The university and college enrolment that 
stood around 2 5 lakhs in 1947 is now about 15 lakhs, a six-fold 
mcrea^e There has been, on an aierage, an yearly increase of a 
lakh of students m colleges and a transfer quantum of about 45 
per cent from secondary schools to the preparatory colleges 
Even if a teacher-student ratio of 1 15 is accepted, there will be 
an annual need of additional 7000 college teachers, besides some 
vacanaes occurring in the present strength of 90,000 college and 
university teachers, on account of resignation, retirement and death 
In most teaching fields m the years of near future, the colleges 
will face a crisis m meeung their requirements for well-qualified 
teachers There seems to be a real need today to tell every first 
class college student that college teaching needs him Of course, 
his recruitment (or a college teaching job is gomg to be difficult, 
specially in basic saences, engineering and technology and m 
mediane, because teaching is not now, and will protebly never 
be, a rOdd to great riches Some of the talented young men and 
women would hke to take up teachmg assignments m colleges, as 
college teaching continues to enjoy considerable social presoge 

TRAININQ COURSES FOR COLLEQE TEACHERS 

At present there arc graduate and post-graduate tralnmg 
cour*es for university degree holders who want to take up teach- 
mg careers lo secondary schools As no trammg qualifications are 
required for teaching m colleges and umversines, no such training 
cour«es have come into existence for college teachers This is an 
mstance of the fact that our umvcrsities do not appear to be seriously 
concerned about re^ruiung qualified and competent junior lecturers. 
The accumulating evidences of teaching leammg in under-graduate 
classes show that most of the new recruits to the profession of 
college teachmg are not able to do their job confidently, clearly, 
effectively end even correctly. If a diploma course m collie 
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teaching is instituted at least in one or two universities of a State, 
and if such a quaUfication is demanded of all fresh recruits to 
college teaching,’ it would xmdoubtedly ensure a supply' of better 
junior college teachers. 

ARE ALL COLLEQE TEACHERS BORN TEACHERS ? 

Good teachers, whether of schools or colleges, are born, and 
they may not need any formal teacher-training. But all those who 
teach in colleges and universities ate not bora teachers. They 
would certainly profit very much from a well focused training 
programme. And, will not even bom teachers do a much belter 
job if they know the child’s mind and the learning process more 
scientifically ? 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGE TEACHERS 


The Commission on Teacher Education m the U. S A. had 
said “ The quality of a cation depends upon the quality of its 
otuens The quality of its citiiens depends-not crclusivelj but in 
cnncal measure, upon their education The quahty of their educa- 
tion depends, more than upon any factor, upon the quahty of 
their teachers The quality of the teachers depends largely upon 
the qualitj* of their own education, both that portion which 
precedes and which comes after their entrance mto the profess oru” 
This IS true not only about <chooI teachers but also about 
college teachers perhaps in a more cnucal manner and to a greater 
extent, because, unlike the school teacher, the college teacher has 
no intensive professional traming in a college of education. When 
so much of vital and highly cnucal signiScance hangs on the 
quality and competence of the university teach-r, it is not only 
desirable, but highly cmcial to provide him facihues to brush 
himself up academically, to get enlightened professionally and to 
be equipped with skills to teach wcU, to test well and to deal 
With his students welL 

POSSIBLE CAUSES OF RESISTANCE TO THE IDEA OF 
TRAININQ FOR COLLEQE TEACHERS 

The iQ-ser%’ice education for college and university teachers fan 
take the form of both ennehmeat and modernisation of ihar 
know edge m die ‘content* area, and theoretical onentauon as well 
as practical traming to be provided to them m pattmg across the 
Instructional or and trainm? programme offered by their instituuons 
There is a clear reed indeed to cover both thes“ aspects of matter 
and methodm the in-se^ce educauon programme of coUece teadiers, 
the need for the latter aspect, i. e. training m the teaching craft, 
has assumed greater significance and urgency m recent times And 
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the opposWou that ia there for the mset^ce educaoon of coUese 
teachers is particularly in regard to *= >attet aspect. 

There are several possible eaplanatloas for such unhappy tmta 
gonism to a noble and extremely useful idea A f'® 

Lt this author encountered from college teachers “d adtntai 

teachers Any programme of in-aew d ^ 

which is expected to guomtions are 

thinking prevailing among college tea 

^^e^iears, ^ne^«^ 
go to a training college to and 

' 7‘'d 'Td^o””" onie m their long distinguished 

eS« l‘ob''ThIn. why should Indian universities bother 

about ttamlng that •“<*'■? ^ of far greater 

3 . General 'ducatton fo^e 

slgnihcance than th ^ ,„ohing is of ttuesnon 

under the head of memo cr exaggerated 

4 ?c:trX— 

persons of 6tts-fc^«^"mining m the te.ehlng craft 

abiht, It '’"i’ .ftl.o.r practical efficiene, . they will 

would not add ojs and use them with success 

fcd out then own a great in-service 

5 -The untvetsity * o„oe rather than a normal 

professional training n^t ,^ah=t who has 

College of Ed“cati“u W ^ a mmd 

generally a well the sehool teacher, has to 

a ^The college teacher, uni ^ n ,s more the clash 

work wi.hina.u.rfmta^,^„^^wh,oh should he a marrer 

:^“'^cm"for college teach-' 
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7.‘ ‘To require college teachers to undergo training would 
lower their status to the level of school teachers, and 
the dignity and grandeur of colleges and universities will 
be lost.’ 

' 8. * Nowhere — even in the leading universities of Columbia, 

Harward or Chicago, do they have a full-time training 
’ programme for college teachers. College teachers need not 

‘ be placed on the same plane as secondary school teachers 
and need not be subjected to the rigours and intensity of 
the current B. Ed. or M. Ed. programmes.’ 

These lands of arguments and thinking one ordinarily encounters 
in the university circles against subjecting the college teachers to 
the rigours and intensity of training in the teaching craft. The class 
of university teachers and administrators who believed that like 
poets university teachers ate bom and they need no training what' 
soever has been fortunately diminishing. Despite this happy turn, 
it is a fact that very little has been done by the universities, and 
the association of .college teachers to break the resistance against 
the training of college teachers, which is more the result of 
misguided beliefs and inertia. The U.Q.C. has been doing much 
for the in-service education of college teachers through the device 
of the Summer Institutes. 

THE CONCEPT OF IN-SERVICE PROQRAMME FOR COIXEQH 
TEACHERS 

One of the best means of breaking the resistance of college 
teachers and administrators is to clarify the concept of in-service 
programme at the college stage and publicize it widely among them 
through faculty meetings and staff discussions. The present opposi' 
tion to the training of college teachers stems from two kinds of 
misunderstandings about the programme, viz., that all university 
Jind nnilfg'e j^eachnw— ;innJnr af wvftl? pwtffgvnaduate 

teachers and teachers of long siandmg and high qualifications— are 
to be exposed to the rigours of training, and that the training is to 
be formal of the type of the present B. Ed. or the M. Ed. courses 
being offered by colleges of education. The current concept of 
in-service education for college teachers is based on the idea of 
professional growth which wotdd be relative to the professional 
needs of college teachers of different categories and standings. For 
instance, the in-service training of fresh junior lecturers would differ 
anaterlally in the nature of the programme, duration and even the 
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IN-SERVICE »'» 

,„E,hcdolo^ .han one for '^.e 

heads of the departments and e professional meetings 

ptogramme niould ^ table and sharing one another s 

ot equals, sitting together of common interest, or paro 

thlnlong and experiences tiTtag to sue up common 

clpatmg In work-groups o , or action ptogramnies for 

problems and developmg problems may he academic 

Llcling effeenvely their problems^ pteat 

or admmistrauve or tot tonally or from time to tun 

resiarchers need to cbecle up .obiect with co-workers 

ccrlain pertinent points reUted <“ T^^ehets in Arts and 

to the field The Conve"tions of 

Science disciplines J"‘*''L„oation ete , the Confetences of 

Enjmeering, Medleme ^Ciistrators ate 

Principals ot Colleges, of education fot the pattldpanM 

programmes °f P'°/f or of Summer Institutes recently 

The programme of Summ _iigge teachers is another 

Udndied by the U G C for college teaen^ ,,,„ accept^_ 

infetvice programme ^"''J^'bL the U O G G^tat 

Summer In.titutea ^P-^" ="^bS« ^orkXoS 

Wfmmi 

college teachers '”" ^0 for beginning lunmr le ^ ^ 

ta-service roTSe °ne hand, and for “"^'ptUonal 

and research stndmg on the *nd‘"™'’«a‘y 

of long expenenc . j categories of co g jg^yice pro- 

needs of these two “‘’'’”‘’'^1, ,0 seU ihe idea 

Sllras TBACaH! ^ 

It must be said in colleges 

training at '°Tto“moantu.g P'fff °^”S‘ed“classes Out 

:s‘i=>rs?uSGr™ ..»- » — 

of aheet necessity, tne 
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students, after their first year, experience'of teaching at the under- 
graduate stage', the developrnent of teaching methods by Schools 
of Education that can be effectively used m colleges and universities, 
orientation courses of a few weelts for junior lecturers, in-service 
guidance and counselling through demonstration, individual con- 
ferences and group-discussions by senior colleagues, the inter- 
change of visits to the classrooms, while the teaching Is in progress,’ 
by- the heads of the department or senior colleagues and junior 
teachers to study their methods of teaching and ways of handling 
their subject (decided through mutual consent), and the establish- 
ment of a staff college in the bigger universities or a group of 
universities, to place the In-service training programme for junior 
lecturers on a permanent and continuing basis. - t . i t 

The Commission has observed that devoted scholars teaching 
in colleges or uni^ecsittes may be able to discharge their function 
satisfactorvly— though tliU is cot always a safe presumption — in 
spite of professional Inadequacy. But, they have also said : 

“The bulk of teachers unfortunately do not fall Into these 
categories (I.e, of bom teachers and devoted scholars). For them 
some suitable form of training and orientation is essential, not 
only to overcome their initial ‘teaching’ troubles and to create 
a rente of couGdcnce, but also to give them a reasonable 
undcrstansiing of 'educational objectives and purposes, the 
rairon d'etre and place of their special subject In the curriculum, 
of new methods and techniques of teschlng and learning and 
a knowledge of ps>*chology on which good teaching should be 
bated. No question of tmourpropre should be involved. In most 
highly skilled professions— and education Is certainly ore — 
training Is regarded as an essential quallficilion". 

O^m.VTATION PROqRAM.ME FOR JUNIOR LECTURERS 

The excerpt cited abo>c from the Report of the Kotharl 
Education Commission clearly testifies to the need for organising 
orientation pTOgtammea for junior coUege teachers In college 
tetchlns The author of this book, prepared aome time back a 
propottl for traiiilrc young unUenIt>* lecturers, atslsum lecturers, 
and to on The programme U prcscatcd below just to serve as an 
lUuitratlon of orientation In-servke programme for junior college 
teichm. 
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Programs Th= foUomng are the speeiSe 
objMtives of the programme of short term tramln? for the junior 
■coiIcEc teacher 

(I) To orient the junior university teacher m the needs, 
interests and problems of the college students oftheage- 
gcoup 16 17 to 19 20, 

help him develop sLiIIs in the techniques of leachmg, 
tutorials seminars workshops and evaluation at the college 
level 

(3) To help him improve his ability to communicate efectively 
in the classroom u*eaudio visual materials and techniques 
in his regular teaching ensure better student participation 
in the teaching-learning process provide better guidance 
to students in library reading and self study and thus 
improv e his impact on student s learning and all round 
development of hw personality 
C4) To introduce him to fechmqdes of action researfh^and 
small-scale experimentation so that he may handle more 
edectwely Ihe ptoblems of teaebiog and leanung and deal 
with some categories of behaviour problems improve his 
sensitivity to <tudent$ needs and get some evidence 
regarding the effectiveness of his own teaching procedures. 

(5) To provide him with a broad understanding of some 
current problems and trends lo Indian education in world 
perspective, so that he may understand his role as an 
educator more fully and plat if niore effectively 
Site of the Qroup In order to safeguard the effectiveness of 
the training programme the enrolmenfs should not exceed 30 at 
1 time It is also desirable that participants are drawn from 
lAiferent a\scipi\ncir su'aVkW' 

i Duration of the Programme It h felt that six-week training 
vith a three hour sessions each week day m the evening and a few 
dass visits for demonstrafion and observauon each week during 
he working sessions, should prove adequate 

The Orientation Programme The course centents of the 
raining programme may be spread over eight mam areas which 
will be as under 
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ftesK young men who satisfy the minimum conditions of universities 
for appointment as lecturers In colleges. The affiliated colleges, in 
the light of their precarious financial sources, cannot afford to pay 
handsome salaries to attract the experienced college teachers: The 
following observations by our eminent educationist Dr. A. Lahshman- 
srrami Mudaliar,' made during his lecture series under theDadabhai 
Naoroji Memorial Fund Prize Scheme, correctly describes the 
situation which is true for many of die affiliated colleges t 

‘‘Are we not aware today, that most of the colleges are man' 
ned by junior members who have not had experience and who 
certainly have not got the leisure to make themselves thorough 
with die subjects and who cannot by any means therefore command 
the amount of attention from students which they must of necessity 
have, if they are to prove themselves worthy teachers ? Is it not 
a fact that in many of the colleges, persons, within a few years 
after passing, find themselves as heads of departments 7” 

The high rate of expansion of higher education In the post- 
independence eta has already been discussed elsewhere in this book. 
The number of university and college teachers has increased very 
much in the last two • decades. 

The forecast of possible Increase of'enrolments at the undec' 
graduate stage in Arts, Commerce and Science in 1985-86' ix 2*2 
miUioa. Thus, between 1965-66 and 1985-B6, the enrolments at 
the undergraduate stage in these disciplines are expected to rise 
at an avearage rate of 5*3 percent. The projected increase in pro* 
fessional education during the same period is from 1,95,CC0 in 1965-66 
to 9,72,000 by> 1985-86, or at an average annual rate of 8*4 per 
cent. Thus, the present period and the next two decades ahead 
would find so great and rapid wepansion at the under-graduate 
level that it is likely to outstrip the facilities available in respect 
xvf «q>4\V^w\a5\.* ir cvsilfgef. Tlh- recrcmflrreiK’ iff/ 

fresh lecturers would therefore, continue to pose problems. The 
Kothari Education Commission also provides testimony to the 
prevailing practice among the college administrators to assign the 
youngest and least experienced staff members to teach under- 
graduate classes. “Some of them have neither the stature nor the 
experience nor the poise to win young men and women effectively 
to the pursuit of knowledge.” 

The recognition of the need for training fresh college teachers 
has been recently ia evidence and is growing steadily. To cite only 
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a few ^mples, in the Mcmaraadum that the Government of 
«ate”* submitted to the Education Commission (1965J, it was 

Tbt IdM of giving trainiag to college teachem seems rather 
new but it has been found by experience that such training is 
esMntial If the college teachers have to do their )ob really success* 
folly. With the rapid increase in the number of colleges, the demand 
for college teachers has increased considerably. As a result of this, 
fresh graduates who are hardly twenty to twenty*two years old 
become college teachers and teach classes right from pre*unlversiry 
to Third Year B.A. Although a regular training course hke the 
B. Ed- may not be necessary, some kind of orientation would 
certainly prove to be useful to the college teachers.” 

The recognition of training for /unior lecturers by universities 
is also in evidence. For Instance, the Syndicate of the M. S. Uni' 
verslty of Batoda passed a resolution in January I9i55 to consb 
det a programme of giving training to young lecturers of its 
various faculties regarding the methodology and techniques of 
teaching. A scheme of training junior teachers of the University 
was consequently drawn up, which was later on submitted to the 
U.G.C. as a pilot project for financial support. A healthy precedent 
has been created by the U.G.C. in agreeing in principle to give 
financial support for organising the Seminars on Methodology of 
Teaching for junior college teoebers. The M. S. University of 
Baroda had taken a vital step in this respect by resolving In June 
1966 that “for the new teachers appointed hereafter their parti- 
cipation in the Seminar oa Methodology of Teaching be considered 
necessary during their period of probation.” TbeJBaroda University 
has also provided for holding the Seminar in the Summer Vacation 
and for the proportiocate privilege leave to the participating staff 
as well as the teacher-trainees for attending the full-time course 
in the Seminar. This clearly shows that some of the progressiw 
and dynamic universities of India have realised the need for helping 
the new lecturers to equip themselves in the methodology of 
teaching college classes. 

The Kothari Education Commission too has made some vital 
recommendations for the pre-setvice and in-service training of 
juiJor college teachers. They iodude, among others, the pre-selection 
of their new tcachera by affiliated colleges and universities ^d 
attaching them to the Major Univerrities- for about a year for 
orientation towards their chosen profession, giving post-grad'll** 
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1. P^cbology of A3olesce* 

cce and of Learning 

2. Techniques of teaching 

at the college stage 

3. Special Field 

(0 Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion 

(ii) Educational Evaluation 

(iu) Educationof the Gifted 
and the Low Achievers 

(iv) Guidance and Coun- 
seSihg 

4. Current Issues and Tren- 
ds in Indian Education in 
World Perspective 

5. Methodology of Research 
and Elementary Statistics 

6. Techniques of conducting 
tutorials, seminars and 
workshops 

7. Practical work will inclu- 
de manipulation of A.V. 
devices, efiieccivc expos id- 
on, techniques of note- 
taking, fast reading, setting 
better questions, etc, 

8. Professional ethics and 
human relations 


18 hours — (10 hours theory, 
4 hours for practical work 
and 4 hours discussion) 

18 hours (12 hours theory, 6 
tours for draonstration 
and discussion) 

18 hours (12 hours theory, & 
hours discussions) 


13 hours (7 hours theory and 
6 hours discussions) 

13 hours (7 hours theory and 
6 hours practical work and 
discussion) 

5 hours 


18 hours 


5 hours 


Total 108 hours 

Procedures and MexWs ; In developing the procedures and 
methods of conducting the traiiung progmmme, two essentials 
should be fully met with, viz. (J) focus on the felt needs of the 
participatiae college teachers, and (2) the balance of activities. 

( 1) Focus err the needs of pantdpants : 

It is envisaged that a major incentive for the junior Faculty 
members to participate in the training course will be the oppor- 
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thtm, proHems that they are fedng day-by-day In their coBcEe 
trachlog. The theory and practical mtk planned for the ttamtog 

f ‘ a™?* *“ rhJ. 

eSoitfi ahould be made during the first tpeeJt of the training progra- 
tnnie to identify such problems througb-~ 

(i) sel/’-snalyais by pafcfcipanfs.' 


(li) iftdMdual conferences with participants, a staff adviser 
and the participants’ department cbairmao or immediate 
supervisor, and through. 

(ilO group discussion. 


(2) Balance of Activities a 

Tbe programme will be so planned that the activities will 
be balanced among theory presentation, group discussions and 
practical work. 


CONCLUSION 

In the light of the mounting enrolments at the tmdet'graduate 
stage In our universities, the recruitment of fresh 6rsi class graduates 
or holders of first class or second class masters’ degrees in colleges 
and, univecsify deparrmencs trill coatinue to pose problems of 
standard of college education and of student management and 
discipline. A bulk of these new recruits wlU not be bom teachers 
or profound scholars to whom the method of teaching and dealing 
with students will reveal itself. The young lecturers would need 
in-service, professional orientation or trainiog. The young lectmers 
should.be confronted with actual evidences, gathered through 
exploratory studies or surveys and research, regarding some of 
the inadequacies of classroom teaching in colleges, problems being 
continually faced by new teachers in rfass management, student 
discipline, class teaching, ensuring student parriapatioa in learning, 
coaductiog cuforials, making and assessing examinations, etc. and 
such other areas of concern to them. A review of research on 
experimentation of college teaching should invariably form the 
part of such a training programme. A productive inter-relationship 
between theory and practice should be worked out. In developing 
an effective in-service training piograrame for college teachers, the 
cooperation of the key persons in difftreot faculties of a teaching 
university or in a group of neighbouring colleges In an affiliating 
university would be cnickL Plans ahould be worked out to involve 
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heads of departments ot senior teachers in an informal ■way to 
identify or spotlight the inadequacies of teaching now going on 
in departments, so that tteps can-be tahento gear the programme 
of training to meet these needs. 

Some attempts for developing training programme for college 
teachers have been made in some leading American Universities. 
For instance at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, they have 
developed during past several years, an Ed.D. degree programme 
designed to produj^ college teachers. Some programmes in teaching 
fields such as “ College' Teachers of English ”, ” College Teachers 
of History”, etc., have been developed, providing a combination 
of work in the field of specialiration and in the method of college 
instruction. At the University of Michigan, (Ann Arbor, Michi^n) 
a Centre for Higher Education has been operating for about last 10 
years. Its programme includes training, seminars and other arrange- 
meats for upgrading teaching followed in English and other areas- ~ 
It is now time that Indian tudversities move efieccively towards 
providing in-senice orientation or short-term training courses or 
setting up staff training colleges for Junior college teachers, and 
organising Summer Camps, Summer Institutes, Seminars, Workshops, 
etc., and facilitating their senior and junior teachers in pattldpating 
in their programme as •well as in O>nventions and Meetings of 
Subject Teachers and researchers. If guidelines on how to lecture 
effectivxly, how to prepare reading assignments, how to conduct 
group discussions and tutorials, how to set examination questions, 
how to prepare different varieties of objective tests, how to assess 
examination answer books rdiably, and howto summarise, interpret 
and make use of examination results, are prepared by universities 
and if such literature is placed in the handa of all college teachers, 
a step of far reaching consequences -will be taken in the in-service 
educatiem of college teachers 1 
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UNIVERSITY CURRICULA AND TEACHING 


The function of a unu^mttj, as defined by the Education Commission, 
couched In tague and esbstract terminology as U is, does nof lead 
us to any new thinking h is as old as the art of education itself 
What is more important is how to achieve t? The fundamental 
flaw in OUT unumify education, to my mmd, lies in the failure 
of OUT methods of teaching and learning to awaken the active 
intelligence of our students and the inculcation in them of a desire 
to acquire knoidedge by their personal efforu and through 
purposeful study The emphasis is on 'lecturing* and 'spoon-feeding', 
the method is too mech^cal and too dull io make any call on 
their spirit of invesUgation, their capacity for the acquisition of 
knowledge, or their ^lUty and love of cieaineness Day in ani 
day out, the students troop jnto tfte classroom, iit m tfwnr 

seats or crouch on the fcocfe tenches, onJ sujfer the m/ttrtfon of 
oTOiions, declamations end what not sinth commendable patience 
while the ‘creaiire sptnV of most of them finds c^>ressTon in 
fating doion iiii^oined notes or drawing, not alwoys very /Mattering, 
pen and pencil sketches of their teachers, of admmng and seeking the 
attention o( faces, capable of launching a thousand ships and 
bwming tbe topiess ftwers of Ilium, and nodding in silent con- 
templation, 'A thing of beauty is a joy far ever'. 

—Professor S A. H Hagql 
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SOME CURRENT THINKING ON THE 

framing of syllabuses in 

UNIVERSITIES 


Current thinlcing and practices in the science of curriculum 
development have emphasised certain essential ingredients for the 
framing of syllabi or course-contents which need careful considera* 
tion by the Boards of Studies of a university. 

Triis paper attempts to summarize some of the current 
thinking on the framing of syllabi and course-outlines so that 
they may serve as some possible guide-lines to review and revise 
the current syllabi of universities if and where necessary. 

The following four points ore stressed in drawing up the out- 
lines of syllabuses s ‘ 

Firstly, instructional goals should be formulated as specifically 
as possible and they should serve as the basis arid the starting 
point of determining detailed topics or course-outlines; secondh, 
the quantum of the course-contents or the size of the list of the 
topics of the syllabus should be according to whether they are intend' 
ed to he taught for one hour or for more during a week through' 
out the term or the year, thirdly, the details of a syllabus should 
also include the tutorials and seminar, subject or areas and practical 
work where pos»ible, and fourthly, the syllabus-outlines should 
f, include upto-date references, with the chapter number in the re- 
ference and text-books shown against each topic or unit of the 
syllabus. 

INSTRUCTIONAL QOALS 

The nature and the major function of the syllabi or courses need 
to be first taken into consideration while plannmg for any improve* 
ment therein. A syllabus is just a scholastic means to achieve in 
students certam instructional goals or realize some educational 
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A tt i«.o tc nnt absolute In concept and function. It 
outcomes. A syllabus is -rViSAved. in students through 

akllls, interests, atutud s, In order that they are mean- 

pendent entitles that ^ ^ refetence fiame m the 

Ingfnl educational tools, they should M 

form of instroctiona “ Edneation” published 

The Report on Grants Commission has some 

sometime back by the v practice in Indian uni- 

strong comments to make on lists of topics. The 

versities in framing ay ^ . prepared in terms of listed topics 

tepott points out that is tn be eqtW 

“seem to convince all . topics listed . This 

with some detailed jt^gthen the misconception in 

way of preparing 'T ' d^Htat the ma)or purpose of 

the mind, of teachers of mfortnatlon on each topic 

instruction is merely the 'ind nf sylltH. 

by students. The effect ^ ” „.ke, tn many c.«., 

7( time and numbers p„,pose of testruetto" for 

tafotmatlon on each '“J emphasited by the examiner end 

she reaeher the m»ior ,,3^ undertaken by 

the cramming o‘ 

rit'focrrfom, crucial .hat whde frammg ^V'laU .be fostruo 
fns—rgoir.- id the ^b^C , be 


S;a^:-^'._ieernaybespl,tupu»ce^^- 
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general principles, of methods and procedures, etc. The objective 
of Application can be split up in terms of abUity to apply know- 
ledge in novel 'situations, ability to interpret ’cause and effect 
relationships, ability to explain methods and procedures, etc. 
Skills can be analysed into ability to generalise from given data, 
ability to recognise assumptions underlying generalisations, ability 
to recogniie the limitations of data, etc. and general skills can be 
split up as laboratory skUls, performance skills (in art, mtisic and 
so on), communication skills, computational skills, work skills, 
study skills, sodal sldlls, etc. 

The learning outcomes cited above may not hold true for all 
subject areas. And they are not intended to do so. The outcomes 
■wouH and should differ with the nature and the scope of the sub' 
je^-fidd- But the point is that mere listing of detailed topics 
under a subject will not do. It is likely to vitiate teaching, leatir 
ing and examination and reduce them to mere acts of rote learrung. 

It should be reallred that every subject area of the school or 
university curricula is capable of serving as a means of achieving 
student growth in some desirable directions and ways. But much 
depends upon how the members of a department want to use 
the learning imparted in their subject. 

A final consideration in selecting among objectives is the 
faculty’s view of learning and bow it takes place. “If the faculties 
view learning as simply rci>cat«i practices and drill over particular 
material or skiUs, then only a limited range of objectives will be 
regarded as possible- If the faculties view learning as the develop" 
ment of new insights and skills which can be related to new aod 
complex problems, then additional objectives are regarded as possibl®* 
If the faculties understand how learning can affect personality snd 
character and attitudes and interests, then such objectives 
regarded as important and as possible of attainment even in die 
more traditional subject fields.” The view of learning may set limit* 
on the objectives regarded as possible. This view will, of course, 
determine the choice of learning experiences regarded as apprt>* 
priate. 

COURSES IN TERMS OF HOURS’ WORK 

The second consideration in framing a syllabus or a course 
is to apportion the quantum of the content to the time available 
for teaching-learning of the subject. It is much better iftbesylla' 
buses are framed in terms of the number of clock hours per week 
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that will be available in the time-table for teaching the course? 
during a term or the academic year. An hour's course would 
mean that there will be in a week either one lecture of 50 or 
60 minures’ duration or twice the number of minutes' duration' 
of laboratory work, or practical work or assignment or field 
work. The sire of the contents of a syllabus should be tailored 
sharply on the basts of whether its teaching is intended to be 
for one hour or more hours in a week. If this is not done, some 
less important topics are dealt with while some important topics 
go untouched. 

It IS stiil mote desirable that the sire of the content of a 
syllabus is cut down according to the total number of hours likely 
to be available for teaching in a term or a year or more as the case ' 
may be, minus holidays given to students for preparing for exami- 
nations and days gone in conducting the examinations. 

The Credit System works almost on the basis suggested here. 
One unit of credit constitutes a lecture or a seminar of one 
hours’ duration per week throughout the semester (minus all 
holidays } of about 15 or 16 weeks ( can also be more in a term ). 
For laboratory work, one unit of credits is given to 2 or 3 hours 
of laboratory work pet week thtoo^out the semester. This Is a 
practice In some American universities. Some of the Indian 
xmiversities equate one hour credit with 50 minutes of lecture 
worfc'or 100 minutes of laboratory work per week throughout the 
term. 

LIST7NQ OF AREAS OF TUTORIAIS AND SEMINARS 

' The third consideration that should guide the framing of 
syllabuses is that besides listing topics or content-outlines it 
should also indicate the topics of the tutorials and seminars as 
an integral part of their frame-work, or the practical activities 
to be done by students during the term or the academic year. 

At the university stage, tutorials, seminars, assignments, student 
activiries, etc., are being emphasised so that they serve as corre- 
ctive to single track learning and passive absorption of lecture- 
contents by students, and to ensure their active participation in 
the learning process. Thus, tutorials and seininars form an 
integral part of a syllabus as the detailed topics do. If the Jjstmg 
of topics of teaching is deemed essential in the frame-work of a 

8 
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syllabus, the areas of tutorials and seminars should also be con- 
sidered equally imperative. 

SUQQESTED READINQ AND REFERENCE MATERIALS 

It is oistomary to list the book of references at the end of a 
syllabus. The point that needs to be made here pertains to reco- 
mmending modem books and new uptodate editions of text-books 
whenever possible, as knowledge in all fields is so fast develop- 
ing that unless most modem text-books and editions are. emphas* 
is^, the knowledge that the students would be acquiring would 
have many gaps and imperfections. 

The second, desirable change to -be made is to specify the 

number of chapters of textbooks and reference books against 
each topic of the syllabus, so that students can do independent 
reading preceding and following class lectures and can cover some 
topics unaided but through assignments. 

-mo MORE POINTS 

These are the majoc focal points In structuring a syllabus on 
modem lines. Sometimes two .more points are also stressed. 

Some advocate that a syllabusshouldalso specify study-tmits 
as well as the teaching points under each study-unit. This approach 
is particularly deemed essential when a syllabus is so briefly devised 
that teachers and examiners would interpret its details (topics) 
in a different way. This tends to make examination invahd and 
unreliable when it is extemaL In order to remove the ambiguity, 
the topics of ,a syllabus should be organized around coherent study 
units and the points of teaching under each unit briefly elaborated 
so that they become meaningful and carry the same interpretation 
to the teachers 'as well as to the examiners. Further, if any unit 
of a point needs detailed treatment, it should be indicated m the 
syllabus itself. 

•The second point stresses the need for the omission of unes- 
sential details or less signiflcant topics from the syllabus— outlines 
so that the load on students can be lessened. This point upholds 
the fact that a university is a centre of higher learning, and, there- 
fore, the subjects taught in it should have such modernity and 
depth as to meric comparison with curricula of foreign universities 
in the field. This view, therefore, adv’ocates that whenever univer- 
sity syllabi are revised or newly framed, the modernity, new 
elements and depth of learning should be brought in them. 
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CONCLUSION 

Thus, in the curtent thinking on cutiiculum devdopment, a 
pwmium is placed on the formulation pf instructional goals, and 
gearing the syllabus sharply to these goals, 'in terms of formulat ing 
coherent study-units, elaborating each in terms of the teaching 
points, tailoring the size of a syllabus to the number of hours 
ai*allable for teaching the subject per week during a term or an 
academic year, bringing modernity and depth in the content, sad 
specifying reference books with their chapter numbers against 
eadi topic of the syllabus. The current outlook and thinking 
further stress the integral relationship obtaining among the syllabus 
and instructional goals, instructional goals and examinations and 
instructional goals, syllabus and examination. 
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HE REFORM OF THREE-YEAR 
DEGREE COURSES 


HISTORY OF THE REFORM 

When the 6rst Indian universities were established in I857» 
the Study for the Initial Degree was made of four years. This was so 
because the universities were modelled after the London University 
of England and it had Four-Year Degree Courses. The European 
universities had also Four-Year Degree Courses. This pattern 
continued unchanged for over a century. Excepting for the Calcutta 
University Commission that met in 1917, no committee or com* 
mlsslOQ, c^uestloned the wisdom of this arrangement. The Four-Year 
De^ee Course, right from the start, was conceived of two halves, 
the first two years of Intermediate studies followed by another 
two years of post-intermediate studies. The university examinations 
came at the end of each half. This pattern, first begun in Arts 
Degree courses, also stuck to Science and Commerce Degree Courses. 

The Four-Year Degree pattern bad revealed some crucial 
defects and disadvantages. The two halves-the Intermediate and 
the Post-Intermediate-were unrelated academically. In some parts 
of the country, the Intermediate Classes were under the adminis* 
tration of a separate Board, and hence the two halves were 
also administratively unrelated. The Intermediate Examination 
conducted by university came in tiie middle of the Degree 
programme. This tended to disturb the continuity of university 
teaching and learning. The ideal of a compact, integrated study at 
the level of the First Degree was not achieved. These disadvantages 
were on the university side. 

There were disadvantages on the side of the university students 
also. As the Three-Year Degree Course Estimates Committee (1958) 
had observed, “The student, on his part, has to waste a conside- 
rable time In adjusting himself twice to new courses and often to 
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DEW colJesK It has also ieen felt dattlis number of examinations 
Which a student has to take prior to obtaining the first Degree is 
too many and that there is often a long. interval between the 
^d^t a passing the Intermediate examination and his admission to 
•ihird Year Class which Is so much additional waste of time." 

Calcutta University Commission had seen through these 
defects. In 1919, it had, therefore, made two important recomraenda- 
tions, vis., the dividing line between high school and university 
education should be drawn at the Intermediate and not at the 
Matriculation Examination and that three years' courses for the 
Bachelor’s Degree, for Pass as well as for Honours, should replace 
the prevailing Four-Year Degree arrangement. The Three-Year 
Degree Course was to be preceded by an Il-Yeac Hi|het Secondary 
Course. Unfortunately, these rccommedations of the Commission 
were not implemented by the Covemmenr. 

. Except for the Delhi University which changed over to the 
pattern of the Three-Yeac Degree Course in 2941, and later on the 
Mysore and Travancore Universities, the other Indian universities 
had continued to move traditionally, and followed the centuty-old 
Four~Year Degree pattern. Not that further attempts were not made 
to e£Fect s change In the pattern of the Degree courses. In 1944, 
the Central Advisory Board of Education recommended catego- 
rically and strongly that "the Intermediate Course should be abolished 
and that the miolmum length of a university Degree Course 
should be of three gears’’, . 

In 1945-49, the Radhakrishoan University Commission again 
took up the question of the reorganisation of the duration and 
pattern of the first Degree courses. It recommended that "the 
students be admitted to colleges and universities in the Faculties 
of Arts and Sciences, and to such professional schools as do not 
requite more advanc^ preparation, after the euccesjsftil completion 
of twelve years of schooling or its equivalent; that is, after they 
have passed the qualifying test which wifi correspond to the present 
Intermediate standard " ( Report, p. 138) "The course for the 
Bachelor’s Degree in Science and Arts, whether for Pass or Honours 
is recommended to 1» of Uiree years' duration : 

The Mudallar Secondary Education Commission which made 
us recommendations in 1952-53 presented the same mode of think- 
ing; it, too, recommended the replacement of the Intermediate 
stage by the Higher Secondary Course and the First Degree Course 
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in the university to be made of three years’ durarion. What was 
of special significance in the recommendation of the Commission 
was the emphasis it placed upon the reorganization of the First 
Degree Courses in universities as an essential corollary of the 
reorganization of secondary education in the country. 

« After the publication of the recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission, things began to move to effect reorgamsa- 
tibn of the Four-Year Degree Courses into Three-Year Degree 
Courses preceded by a Higher Secondary Course. The University 
Survey Committee which the CABE appointed in November 1955, 
too, reiterated the recommendation of the Radhafcrishnan University 
Commission and the Mudaliar Secondary Commission on the 
question of adopting a, Three-Year Degree pattern preceded by a 
11-Year Higher Secondary schooling. The CABE, too, endorsed 
this decision in its meeting held in February 1954. Then the chain 
of endorsements started. The Joint Conference of Vice-Chancellors 
of Universities and Chairmen of Boards of Secondary Education 
in January 1955, the Inter-University Board of Education in 
January 1955 p1ac^ their dhoW mark on the Three-Year Degree 
pattern. The Ministry of Education resolved to that effect in 1956. 
The Education Ministers* Conference gave further impetus to the 
Tefonn in September 1956. A Committee was set up in Oaober 
1956 to draw up estimates for the introduction of the new pat- 
tern in die Indian Universities 

The above narration of die brief hUtoty of the reform of 
dbe Three-Year Degree pattern shows that all throughout the 
discussions and proposals on the reform, the emphasis Was on 
the institution of the Hi^Cr Secondary Schools which would 
provide teaching-leatning of the former Intermediate Standard, 
and that the reorganised Three-Year Degree Pattern should be 
able to ensure compact, comprehensive and integrated courses 
lor the first degree, and the conthiuiry of the university instruction. 

ADOPTION OF THE REFORM BY INDIAN UNJVERSITJES 

The reform came into operation with the universities of Baroda, 
Karnatakj Kerala, Madras, 'Osmarfla and Saugar first coming 
forward to adopt it. After 1958, every year some universities came 
forward to implement the reform, with the result that at the end 
of tfce Third Flan period almost all Indian universities exceptiag 
Bombay and the universities of the State of Uttar Pradesh had 
switched on to 'the Three-Year Degree Pattern. The reform 
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that chose to implement it 50 per 
co t grant from the State Government and the similar percentage 
J U.G.C. on expenditures incurred in expan- 

mg facilitwa that had to be done to facilitate the adoption of 
tne reform. 


difficulties ENCOUI^HRBD 

There were certain difficulties tn implementing this reform 
eoectiveijr. 

— It necessitated a prohibitively large financial outlay to intro- 
duce the scheme at the national level; 

• - University education being a State preserve, the Centre 
could not make much headway vdthout the fullest measure of 
support and cooperation from the State Govetnments; 

The courses taught in Indian Universities revealed such a wide 
\’ariety, that the reorganisation of under-graduate courses In 
a uniform way proved to be a very challcngiug undertaking. 

——The reform necesslcated the concommiranc reorganisation of 
under-graduate courses, Improvement of student-teacher 
ratio, reduction of ovcc-irtowdlnginaffiliated colleges, build- 
ing up of more classrooms and teacher cabins, strengthening 
of laboratories, replenishing of libraries, and a number of 
such other facilities In colleges and university departments. 
This cannot be done ijuicklyv And it needed large funds. 

•——The reorganisation of university courses was dependent upon 
the prior reorganisation of secondary education into Higher 
Secondary Schools. 

The Radhakrtshnan Unherslty Commission had linked up 

the introduction of General Education and the Three-Year 
Degree Ptogtamme. 

—— U. P. have a large number of Intermediate Colleges, and it 
' refused to disturb the arrangement, maintaining at the same 
time it has already adopted the new pattern In spirit. 

Some difficulties could be overcome, and some have remained 
’unsolved. 

In a number of Indian universities, the Three- Year De^ee 
Pattern has been in operation for over a decade. It has found a 
place in almost all Indian Umversities. It is now time to take 
the stock of the gains accrued from the reform, diagnose the 
difficulties and review the reform tn the light of these findings so 
that it yields results that were expected from it. 
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The quality of High School or Higher Secondary School leavers 
has continued to be low. The tnaia reason for this is that the 
introduction of the Higher Secondary course has not been carried 
out in this spirit everywhere, and that in the Higher Secondary 
.Schools, teaching-learning could not be upgraded to the Inter- 
mediate Standard. Against this background, the dissatisfaction 
r^arding the reform to the effect that it has not been able 
to yield the expected results is to be viewed and assessed. In 
universities, too, where the Pre-University Classes were set up, 
the expectation was that these classes would be used to pve a. 
good grounding in General Education, in the regional language ami 
in the English language. But that has not to a large extent happened. 
This is another reason why the Three-Year Degree Course has 
not been able to had to the substantial improvement of school 
and college education. 

In another matter, where the lapse has been found Is the 
teaching-learning process. It was expected that with the introduction- 
of the Three-Year Degree Courses, it will be possible to havh 
smaller classes where better contact and increased inter-actioh 
between the teacher and students would result. Under the scheme,. 
the colleges and toniverslty departments were given more classrooms, 
more equipments and more teaching staff. This should have facilitated 
•the adoption of effective devices of teaching-learning such as 
turorials, seminars, workshops cm. But unfortunatdy teaching In 
the under-graduate classes has continued to be Jaigely of the- 
pattem of mass lectures. If some colleges say that they have- 
tutorials, the term 'tutorial' Is either a mis-nomer or what is passed 
as a tutorial is nothing but a mini-lecruie' class. 

It was expected that the reform would pave a way to cutting 
down the number of examinations., and thereby to .shift Jin:^iha<us 
from examinations to learning. Only one examination at the end 
of the three years was envisaged. “But the proverbial domination of 
external examinations in Indian uni\'eTsities has continued. Univer- 
sities could not ‘muster up courage tv) do away with external 
annual examinations out of fear of lowering their standards. 
Universities have been ■iiisi«ting upon holding three external exa- 
minations, one ac the end of each year. These ate over and above 
the number of internal chjs teste and periodical eaaminationE. So, 
the exrminalion load and pressote on students has continued— ir 
has increased Tather than decreased. These series of cramtoitions 
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and considerably enriched, but they have been made well graded 
and spread out over the period of three ’years. The revised 
undergraduate curricula have made possible specialisation into 
related or allied fields, as maior and minor or subsidiary groups. 
This is no small gain., The fuller benefits of this have not gone 
to the, students not because the curricula were inadequate but 
because students who get into the portals of colleges and univet' 
sides do not faring a well instructed and mature mind. 

TvlEASUfiES TO STRENQTHEN THE REFORM 

At the curriculum level, w’bat now needs to be done is the 
organisation of three kinds of courses, the General, the Special 
and Honours Courses. The recommendations of the Kothari 
Commission also emphasise the same. These three categories arc 
defined by the Kothari Commission in the following words : “We 
define a ‘General’ Course as one in which the student takes three 
subjects at about the same depth. The ‘special’ Course would be 
difierent in kind and provide for the teaching of three subjects on 
which one should be taken at a much greater depth than the 
other two. The ‘Honours’ course would be more challenging and 
require study at a higher level.” (Report, p.318). The Commission 
has suggested that the General Courses should be provided at 
two levels — Pass and Honours, but the Special Courses only at 
the Honours level 

This arrangement is likely to make the Three-Year Degree 
programme yield a better dividend. It will enable the universities to 
divert really competent students to Honours Courses of General 
and Special categories, keeping stdltbe doors of their portals open 
(if they cannot limit their number) in General Pass Courses, to 
students who axe not so well up to the mark. This 'would also 
help Universities to encourage good, well-equipped and well-staffed 
affiliated colleges by giving them the sanction to teach both the 
Pass and Honours Courses of the General as well as the Spedal 
Categories. The ordinary coDeges, that spring up somehow or 
other, as a result of some kind of pressures which universities 
cannot resist will have to be satisfied with the teaching of General 
Courses of the Pass category. 

All that has been said so far was on the deficit side of the 
balance. But there is something on the credit side also. Indian 
universities and colleges have now much better classrooms, libra- 
ries, laboratories, hostel facditics and student amenities. The staff- 
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ftudent ratio has much improved* Ic became 1:17 fn 1968 as- 
against 1 : 20 in 1961, General Education has come to be intro^ 
duced in almost all universities, as a part of the new syllabi. The 
alSliated colleges and government colleges have begun to receive 
a better deal from the U G. C loddentally. the condctlcns of 
afiUatlon of colleges also have be^n to be reviewed and impro* 
ved. The gains in the improvement of curriculum have already 
been referred to. 

CONCLUSION 

Sudj are the facts of the development of the Three-Year 
Degree programme in the Indian universities. The advantges are 
there but the expectations regarding the upgrading of standards of 
undergraduate education to the level of former post-graduate 
standards ate yet to be realised. The former unnatural and utv 
fruitful break In (he middle of the degree ptogramnie has been 
corrected and condouous undergraduate education has been 
ensured. Physical and material conditions of universities and 
affiliated colleges have been appreciably expanded and strengthened. 

The ten years of experience of working out the reform of the 
Three-Year Degree Courses have revealed many gaps. 

Ic has still nor been possible to bridge the wide gap existing 
between the S. S. C. attainments end the pre-university courses. 
Students joining the 6rst year of the degree courses find it diffietdt 
to follow lectures and text-books on account of the poor know- 
ledge of English. The short duration of the pre-university course 
does not permit students to adjust themselves fully to the abrupr 
change both in the medium from the school to the university 
level as well as in the new area of studies. The system does 
not provide any means to ensure that students with right 
attitude, ability and interest are admitted to the First Year 
Degree classes, with the result that out of every 5 students that 
get into the first year degree class hardly 2 deserve to be there. 
Students with tiny bodies and perhaps tiny minds pass through 
the mill of graduation with considerable diffidence, misgiving and 
some kind of physical and mental pain. Class teaching has nor 
improved— it is still lecturing, and learning consbts mostly in 
taking down verbatim what the lecturer speaks in the class. There 
is hardly much inteUectual interaction between teachers ^d 
students. The reform has necessitated requirement of more college 
teachers, but the teachers that most of the colleges are gettings 
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liave immature minds, poor teaching i skills, no professional orien* 
tation and not even the depth of subject knowledge. Tutorials 
organised in many colleges are still an eye-wash. In the name of 
integrated courses, still some of universities continue to follow the 
old courses, with the old wine cast into new bottles. 

An evaluative survey of the impact of the new Three-Year 
Degree pattern on the university standards is overdue. Of course, 
this was done in a small way by the U. G. C. and tbe observa- 
tions made by universities regarding the general assessment of the 
impact of the Three-Y ear Degree Course are published in Appendix 7 
of the Report on Standards 0/ Uruversio Education. It is, however, 
desirable that the responstbiUty of such an inquiry is entrusted 
to an autonomous re<earch agency as is done in the U. K. 
Students, teachers and administrators should have an opportunity 
to give their ftank appraisal and comments. The results of' such 
research would alone provide a firm base and firm gUide-hnes to 
strengthen this promising reform. ' " 
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THE HONDUPES AND PASS DEGREES 


^ X^Qivemties ordinarily anard a degree of ‘Bachelor’ as thefir't 
degree signifying the successful completion of an under-graduate 
course under the portals of a college or a university institution 
The Bachelor degree thus raarfcs the culmimtioa of an under- 
graduate’s career In 6 university It constitutes an indicative or 
qualifying starop-msrk that the awardee of the Bachelor's degree 
has acquired knowledge, skills and abilities which ^roclaun hits 
fit to enter a world of ' eamihg ' which would maintain him and 
hts family ^ j ^ ^ 

The first degrees awards ty Indian universities are called 
either ‘Pass’ or ‘Honours' degrees Someyears bad the ‘Pass’ degree 
used to be desipiated as ‘general or ‘ordinary^ Bachelor’s degree 
and the Honours a 'Special Bachelors degree TheKothan Com 
mission has again sought to bring bact; these terms m the unf 
versity u^agc These Bachelors degrees arc divided into three 
classes A First Class signifies the highest merit of scholarship and 
Intellectual equipment In the past, a First Class was sparingly 
awarded Things seem to have changed now In almost all Indian 
universities, the list of the First Class awardees at the Bachelor's 
eicaminatlons is becoming big enough to be conspicuous It 
would have been a matter of pride and elation if the big list of 
First Class awardees really signify the level of scholarship having 
gone higher But unfortunately this is not the case 

HONOURS DEGREES 

The tradition of the Bachelor Honours degrees in Indian 
universities has come from England They were first introduced 
at Oxford and Cambridge in the nineteenth century and later at 
the civic umvctsities The Honour* Degrees had been concened 
with the most laudable motives They were intended to provide 
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a motivadoa and incendve to the bright young men and women, 
with serious brot of minds in Ac pursuic of knowledge and of 
e«:ellencer to work to the titmost limit of their talents and abb 
Itdes and thus realise their mental growth and development. The 
Honours Degrees were intended to be an intellectual challenge as 
wdl as an opportunity to exercise the mind to the best possible 
extent. 

The Honours degrees were instituted in Indian Universities 
in Humanities and Sciences. They were not established in profes* 
sional faculties. It was antidpated that only a small number of 
serious minded talented students would go in for Honours degree 
courses. And that did happen in India and it continued to be 
largely so till the fifties of riiis century. 

Until 1947, the Honours students remained in a worthy 
minority. But things began to change thereafter. The tide of rapul 
growth of colleges, umversities, student-enrolment, and courses 
of studies in the post-independent India swept away the 
older concern and considerations for keeping academic standards 
of universiry education high. The doors of the Honours courses 
began to be thrown wide open, and talented as well as average 
ability students got into them. The earlier strictness of examina- 
tion standards got 'slackened. Colleges vied wirii one another, not 
always in a healdiy manner, to obtain a higher number of First 
Class and Second Class Honours. This resulred in the iafiatioa 
of Bachelor Honours Degree holders, and the Honours degrees 
have begun to denote less thehigh intellectual cahbre and scholasoc 
achievements. The Bachelor Honours degree certificate began to 
lose its to be a real certificate to the public of capacity and 

attainment. 

■With the introduction of die first Three-Year Dsgree Course 
the Honours Cburses have efisrappearwf at hose jSxmrsmne af the 
universities. For instance, none of the five universities of Gujarat 
provides at present for Honours Courses. The ‘Vice-Chancellors 
Conference (1962) regretted, and rightly too, this unhappy develop- 
ment. "It was regretted that many uaivetsitiss had given up the 
Honours Course with the introduction of Three-Year Degree 
Course. Apart ftom the possiHlity of Frov^d^ng^n uxider-graduate 
course of a high standard for better students, the Honours Course 
could also be a preparation for post-graduate study, stress being 
kid on intensive study of the subject subsequently. In contrast to 
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Honours Course, the Piiss Gjurse would be of a general nature 
, It IS, however, necessary to make post-graduate courses available 
to those who had shown special abilliy even mgeneral courses” 
The rauonale of the Honours Courses is sound sad the 
purposes are fruitful enough to justify the insututlon or continua- 
, tJon of Honours Degree Courses 

In the British univetsmes, there are courses leading to 
Honours and to Pass degrees as well But there is conside- 
Table variety obtaining in the pattern For instance, from the 
outset sRidcnts can take up either Honours Courses or Pass 
Courses and continue with them till they graduate la some 
i^univetsities, students who ate registered in Honours Courses have 
initially courses that are common to both the Honours as n ell as the 
Pass strtams They are formally admitted to the Honours Courses 
only after one year or so of study and that too if they show eviden* 
ces of ability to do the«e Courses In some universities, students 
•'admitted to Honours Courses ore awarded Pass degrees if they 
fait to come 'up to Honours degree standard m the dnal e.\ami« 
nation The same kind of thing happens In the ease o{ students 
admitted to the Pass Courses An Honours degree may be awarded 
CO seudenrs who achieve distinction m the final examuiatton Of 
course, such a provision is in a few Pass Courses and in them 
80 per cent or more usually receive Pass Degrees. 

A broad study of the documented opinion expressed In the 
countiy, (which is quite small) leads to the following conclusions 

Honours Courses should be distinctly separated from the Pass 

Courses, but there should be some flexibility If, at the initial 
stage, an Honours student fails to show promise, he should 
be transferred to a Pass Course similarly a student admitted 
to a Pass Course, if found to be a high achiever, should have an 
opportunity to take up an Honours Course in hli subject It 
should be possible for a student to transfer, atvanous stages, 
from an Honours to a Pass Course or vice versci 


A student may be legisttwi for ww HwaoutsCoutse,hat the 

question of his being accepted as an Honours student be 
decided after one yeai on the basis of his performance This 
would provide an incentive and challenge to students to work 
hard nght from the beginning , , , , i. 

A student admitted to a Pass Course should also have a scope 

to earnan Honours Degree if heachieves distinction m his studies 


9 
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to one Jj “c^ssty to pro.-ide deep study courses 

are unquestionably young men ^d women for wtom 

f“e^Ttt^aorifd::.n:^^^^^^ 

^K&"frynS^y.Atle''Lln^ 

to ';p “ S’Srrii:nn’'why th"rt 

*' f°“”?eb com^M U to a kind of stigma of inferior status 
a^refed to m* Curses. If. through advisement a.^ 
gets attsto removed, morestudents would 

^'^“^ to Jke upIlon^ Susses with a broader basis. 
“T 1^- ,na£ of Ufa. some knowledge of a numW of 
“bteiSt tno^desirable than a deep and specialised know- 

Th?Kotbrri Smtosionhss suggested 
-The Koman facmties should alone provide for 

,.hich ^ of „ Mgh degree of specialieatiom Thus, 

courses of dc^ s^T f nutting the responsibility of 

*e Commission tos^not^^ou^^^ g^ ^ 

teaching '^'^olmrly notin favour of affiliated raUeges 
depaitroents. It is specialisation Honours Courses, 

to be po™'"' ^ Commission’s recommendation is that the 

^il'^rro de^de wHch univetsity department or affiliated 
“’iw is to be permiued to teach Honours Course of 
'“^Stolon should be fixed on such basis as the site 
‘^f^he s-udent demand, the quality and adequacy of^die 
“if ihe^Kessary library and Ubotatory faeffities, etc. There 
'c 'll nn- be a blanket disqualification for all primte and 
’slat'd colleges to teach Special Honours Courses. To ccon^ 
^*Uc OT cost, one would agree with the Comrnlision that It 
*^ould he desirable to prescribe the enrolment of the minimum 
n^ber of students before a Specialiration Honours Course 
l 5 allowed to be sarted. 
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The duntlon of the Honours Courses would be the same as 

the Pass Courses 

Thus, there is a Deed for the provision of Honours Course in 
Indian universities. There Is also general agreement that Honours 
Course should be mote challenging and should require study at a 
higher level The earlier practice of Indian umversiues to require 
three additional papers In a field of specialisation alone mil not do 
Similarly, a mere second class at the final examination for the 
Bachelor’s d^ee should nor be a basis of the acblevcmenf of a 
student to be upgraded to die Honours level A Honours Degree 
should really denote a high standard of achievcoient in a general 
or a special field of studies 

THE PASS COURSES 

The Pass Bachelor Courses are described as jenata courses, 
as they are Intended to be taken by students who ‘just’ want to 
cam a graduate degree either for social prestige or for economic 
reasons May be the Pass Degree students have not high intellectual 
interest, may be they do not have that capacity to pursue difficult 
studies, maybe they have not enough extriDSicor intrinsic aotiva- 
non ui learning may be they have economic worries and hence 
they may be earning and leansiog— 'there are so many factors that 
infiuence one’s choice to take up a Pass Degree Course Often the 
decision is not with the student — external factors have already 
decided the issue for him As such no student ^ouid like to cake 
a Pass Course if admission in an Honours Course can lie secured 
But that is not always possible 

The popular thinking that the Pass Bachelor Degree students 
fi'-e of infenor mental abilities is a nuseoneeptioa and a myth. 
Studies have shown that 30 to 35 per cent of students with a Pass 
Bachelor’s Degree have shone out htet in the academic field or m 
private and public service, in lepl practices, in business, in 
industries, in politics, in research and such other vital walks of 
national life 

This raises a vital question Is the present practice followed 
by the Union and State Public Semce Commissions and many 
other employing agencies to ban the Pass Degree holders 
from applying for the post advertised by them educationally, 
socially, and psychologically sound ? Should a ‘Pass Degree' 
constitute a permanent disqualification for an entry into Kightr 
and important posts of public office 7 For reasons stated earlier. 
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this should not happen. The Pass Degree Certificate do« not 
invariablf indicate inferior mental capacity. "While this may be true 
in 50 to 60 per cent of cases, the other cases should not be condem- 
ned to mediocracy by a general yard of measurement. Such cases 
may ha%'e quite many a buried and hidden jewel. In a democracy, 
opportunities should be available to these bidden jewels to show 
out their lustre which may remain covered up for lack of 
opportunity. The Pass Degree Certificate alone should not be a 
sole criterion for judging a graduate as one of the third class 
calibre. Other evidences of one's abihries and capacity should be 
sought, and the final evaluation, whatever it may be, should be 
done on the basis of cumulative and comprehensive evidence of 
a person’s abilities, aptitude and capacity. « 

In the case of the Pass Degree Courses, another fact needs to 
be ejcamined through research : do they not have enough to keep 
the minds of the young men and women under-graduates engiged 
and well tnotivated in studies ? Do they not provide any intellec- 
tual challenges to the studenu 7 These and such other questions 
"become more crucial In the light of the recently growing student 
strife and riots on university campuses. Most of the trouble-shooters 
come from the community of Pass Degree students. They have 
mote leisure, less studies, light courses, less reading, easy tests, 
etc. so that they have more time and energy left to hunt out real 
or feigned events of student-injustice, organise demonstrations, 
lead morcha, attempt gheraosud incite othershke them to indulgo 
in brick and stone throwing. Idle brains and idle hands are the 
Devil’s workshop. 

It is time that the term ‘Pass* courses and ‘Pass* degrees is dro- 
pped. It has an unfortunate stigma of low calibre attached to it. The 
term that has recently gained in currency — general degree courses- 
13 much better and this term should be used to replace the term 
‘pass* in courses and degrees. Itwill also do good to rJo away with 
‘Pass* Class. We should not admit students to qualify for ‘Pass* 
degreer, we should not instruct or train them to earn a ‘Pass' 
Class in the final examinations. It will do a world of good to 
students psychologically, educationally and socially if the ‘ Pass * 
Class is abolished. The standards of general degree courses will 
also ri«e if teachers-thc examiners-do nor downgrade the ‘Second 
Class* graJe or marks to the ‘Pa‘s Class*. The fear that If the 
'Pass Class’ is abolished, the examiners would give second cl 3«5 
tnatks to students whom they would have earlier given Pass Cbss 
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marks, should have no base Teachsrs, who are also the examiners, 
should raise their le\el of teaching as well as of evaluation. We 
should try to do a«ay widi students who brmg with them to 
their university studies an attitude of the leisured class of society, 
for whom three years of mild and intermittent uitellectual activity 
IS a pleasant interlude to the progress to maturity*. Sir James 
Mountford, in his hook "British l/mtcrsitics " observes that "It 
IS now only a \ery small minority of students who deliberately 
seek to enter a unuersity or ate accepted with a Pass Degree in 
View ” This IS something which should happen in Indian Universities 
also Like the Oxford andjtbe Cambridge, we <houId hate some 
top universities which should become universities almost entirely 
for Honours students 

The Pass Degree Courses — ^now to be designated as General 
Degree Courses — ^should also be salvaged from the progressive 
debasement that is in evidence The General Degree Courses 
should be really such as to give a student some msight in a number 
of subjects In humanities, student achievement in their mother-* 
tongue and English has particularlygonedown Thestudyof languages 
in them should receive priority in the programme of improvement 
of standards at the under-graduate level Without a sound and 
solid foundation of attainments m the regional language, Hindi 
and English, the student would be dl equipped to play bis role 
as a democratic citizen The courses on General Bachelor’s Degree 
should be so internally reorganised and strengthened and expanded 
60 that they add up to a reasonably good general education. 
We may not aim in the General Bachelor’s degree to make a 
student a high grade scholar, but then Jet Jum have some InUing 
of what constitutes scholarship The Pass Bachelor’s Degree should 
be shelved from their present «tate of degeneration mto a * con- 
geries of odds and ends of courses with no focal point " Each 
Pass Degree Course should be academically sound, should be 
useful as good general education and should be of repute 

CONCLUSION 

The Honours Degree Courses and the I^ss Degree Courses in 
the Indian universities should be looked at m a fresh way The 
emphasis should be on the improvement of the standards of student 
learning as well as on the role that is expected of the young men 
and women graduates in the developmg society like ours. 
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Students’ equipment of the regional language, Hindi and English 
should be strengthened — this should receive priority in the programme 
of the improvement of unden-graduate studies. Foundation studies 
in Humanities, social sciences, and Experimental Sciences should 
be developed which should constitute the basic courses in the first 
year of under-graduate courses. In the latter years of the Three- 
Year Degree Coutses—General Degree Courses, the students should 
be provided such courses that they get broad based sound general 
education; in Honours Degree Courses, the focus should be on 
depth and varying degree of speciallration, making provision for a 
high degree of specialiration in one subfect, two subjects or three 
subjects. These should be supplemented by some subsidiary subjects 
which occupy one or two years each, depending upon the nature 
of the subjects and students* previous background in them. It is 
worthwhile to scrap the 'Pass* classes in degree examination. This 
would, perhaps, lead to the improvement In the perception of the 
society of the Pass Degree holders and effect a change in its 
attitude to them. 
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fNTER-DJSDIPLlNARY STUDIES 


THE RATIONALti 

The disseminarion of the accumulsjed body of lojowledge is 
one of the foremost objectives of universities. This body of know- 
ledge ts essentially one — an organic unity. For instance, physics, 
mathematics, astronomy, zoology, botany and so many other fields 
in science are essentially one; ibey all constitute that body of 
knowledge which is called the scientific knowledge and It, too, 
has evolved ftom natural philosophy. The knowledge has been 
branched Into difetent fields or intellectual disciplines for the sake 
of the ease of disseralnatlon-for the more tangible and effective 
oxganimttoo of its dissemlnatioo. The organization of knowledge 
into different branches or disciplines has, historically, served a 
very usefttl purpose. But for this, the spread as well as the develop- 
ment of knowledge would not have taken place so fast and so weU. 
The division of imowledge into fields and disciplines has helped 
the growth of knowledge in depth as well as in the width — ithas 
given rise to specialization, and the concentracion of research 
in different fields of speclahzaiiOD has resulted in the exposure to 
light of several aspects of knowledge that otherwise would have 
remained hidden. Thus, the braocblog of knowledge has done a 
world of good to the development and dissemination of knowledge 
from generation to generation. The studleson the basis of different 
disciplines or areas have played a large role in the growth and 
enrichment of knowledge. And in that lies the Justification of 
disdpline-wise studies id umrcrslties. 

But this great gam has also ’created some unhappy traditions 
in the realm of curricula and research work in universities- Walls 
of division have been erected between r one area of studies or 
discipline and the other. University studies have become rigidly 
dlsaplme-wise. Knowledge has been tightly compartmentalised. 
Even within one discipline, specialwadon has tended to erect fences 
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of barbed wires. Tlie notion that disciplines or tvilhin a discipline 
specialiiations are complete in themselves is a mistaken idea and 
a very unhappy trend in the timvcrsity curriculum development- 
Knowledge is fast developing. Areas of separate branches of know* 
iedge have begun to overlap with cognate and related fields. It 
has become difficult to continue to wall offbranchesofknowledge 
in water-tight comparlments for long. In the interest of better 
and rounded development of knowledge intrinsically as well as in 
the interest of the student who is to be put on the track of the 
pursuit of knowledge and of excellence, this process of restricting 
the curricula of higher education purely on the basis of separate 
disciphnes should be altered, and . progressively more scope to 
interdisciplinary studies ihould be provided. 

Our university curricula and studies are getting stale. Very 
little new ideas emerge. 'Ihere are a number of reasons for this 
sorry state of affair. But one reason is that our studies in under- 
graduate and post-graduate classes are so restrictively disciplinary 
that the inter-play of ideas from different related branches of 
knowledge does not take place. New ideas, creative ideas emerge 
from a broad and a varied base of knowledge. , 

■ The Aligarh University Committee on Inter-discipllaary courses 
has stressed another point for developing inter-disciplinary smdies- 
their great importance for a country with a developing economy. 

"On the one hand, a developing economy means that avenues 
of employment wf a new kind and at levck which did 
not exist before are evidently being created or need to 
be created. On the other hand, if the subject-combinations 
of students remain stereotyped or in fixed pre-detertnined 
patterns, then the ability of such students to find employ- 
ment in the newly created situations hecoraes , limited. 
Students trained in die traditional manner, therefore, keep 
on competing with an extremely large group of other 
similarly trained students^for emplo>ment which is con- 
ventional and usually at a low level. On the other hand, 
students trained in a wide variety of combinations of 
disciplines have a great chance of fitting into new situations, 
-- and in important positions ’’ 

looking both at the integrated nature of knowledge and at the 
potentiality of 'employment especially at a time when the number of 
unemployed graduates has been Increasing and the country is faced 
with disturbances from the unemployed university products, it is 
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prudent, as well as, productive to prcrtnde for mter-dzsciplmary 
studies in our universities ♦The structure of education the univer- 
sity ordinances and regulations and Ihe attitude of the unnersity 
admlniscrafion muse all bend or he made to bend to provide for 
a free choice of combmation of subiects to the extent to which 
the university resources would permit The Kothan Commission 
too has stressed that special efforts need to be made to promote 
inter-discipIinary studies in umicrsities 

JNTER-DISCIPLINARY COU/ISES 
AT THE UHDER-QRADUATE IHVEL 

The current thinking on curriculum development at the «fage 
of higher eduction is that the nature of knowWge, the nature of 
creative work and the potentiality of employment warrant that 
■intcr-disciplinars courses should be planned both at the under- 
graduate end post-graduate stages 

At the undec-praduate stage inter-dlsciplmaty courses are 
deemed very desirable The arpument that Is being putforwatdln 
thU direction Is that the bulk of the undeivgTaduafes Isnotgolng 
to take up the Honours Courses Iclsfound that scarcely 20to25 
per cent of students may be slightly tnore^have abilities aptitude 
and motivation to go in for the Honours studies which are very 
much challenging and F*oettatiog requiring a sharp mind To the 
vast majority of the under graduate student*. General De^^ree Courses 
will do a world of good And the General Degree Courses provide 
clearly a good scope for the introduction of inter-disciplInary 
studies 

The Radhi^ishao University Comniission had made a very 
strong plea for the Imtoduction of General Education Studies The 
Ckimmission has brought out through deep analysis and illumina 
tive interpretation the vital need for carrying forward the general 
education begun at the *chool stage right into the more mature 
years of the graduate life of the student, and. the need for making 
him familiar with his physical and social environments and with 
human institutions, aspirations and ideals These ate the areas 
which give an excellent s ope for the orpaaieation of inter- 
disciplinary courses j Instead of budding speciiically a course 
to be called General Educadonrit would be much 
spirit of courses in the three-year degree courses breathes th^ 
partem of General Education and provides broad studies which 
would fit the student into a vanet> of calling in puUic life 
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The Committee of the South Gujarat University on the Under' 
graduate Curriculum Reorganization (1968-69) under the Chairman* 
ship of its first Vice-Chancellor, Professor C. C. Shah, has shown 
how inter-disciplinary courses can be v/cU introduced in the General 
Education «tream (the other two streams being the Special Educa- 
tion and the Honours at the under-graduate stage.) The Committee's 
thinking is that inter-disciplinary courses should be developed 
out of the courses that are currently being taught in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Commerce. The aim here would be to provide 
a kind of a broad liberal education throu^ integrated course 
content necessary for the citizens of the modem society. TW* 
Committee las further favoured die introduction of some courses 
of vocational nature from the second and/or the third year. This 
is to raise the job value of the General Education stream. The 
Committee has shown an additional advantage that is likely to 
accrue from this system of inter-disciplinary General Education 
studies, viz. the programme could make it possible to admit 
students in the universities who have not passed the S.S.C. exa- 
mination with English or have failed in the Preparatory University 
Courses in Arts, Science or Commerce in En^isb. These types of 
inter-dlsdpUnary courses of general education value and significance 
have fairly satisfactory literature available for. further reading 
besides the course textbooks. And hence the unacquaintance or 
inadequate acquaintance of students with the English language- 
should not pose a real problem. In several Indian Secondary School 
Boards, the number of students passing the matriculation or 
equivalent examinations without a pass in English is increasing, 
and some universities are throwing open, their doors even to those 
who have not studied English at all at the school stage. In such 
cases, these arrangements ihould prove useful. 

The Proposal of the South Gujarat University in terms of 
suggested courses gives food for thoughts. It shows that it is 
possible to develop courses at different levels in languages, 
social sciences, and natural sciences, journalism, library science, 
rural reconstruction, commerce, agriculture and cattle-rearing. 
It is possible to add other vocational courses depending upon 
the resources available in individual university or college. It 
will be thus seen that the Three-Year Degree Programme of 
under-graduate studies of general education type provides an 
excellent scope for developing fater-disdplmary courses that would 
raise considerably the intellecnial equipment and the employment 
prospects of the holders of General Education Bachelor's degrees. 
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The Aligarh Ualverslty has also a good programme of inter- 
discaplinary nature It prescribes at the undei-graduate stage a 
certain amount of core nork of Inter-disciplinary nature For 
e^mple, m keeping with the large Interests of their mam subject 
of study, or fhe profession that the> intend to enter, the under- 
graduate <cudent3 are to sele-t the mam courses and subsidiary 
courses These main and subsidiary courses do not have a rigid 
pattern of inter-disapiinaty courses, not even of superficial inter- 
disciplinary courses The student and bis adviser are left ivith a 
free choice to determine what component courses would constitute 
the main subject and also some of subsidiary subjects Here, two 
facts are stressed, viz , the lorellecrual requirements of the msia 
subject and the abilities and aptitudes of the student 

One of the objectives of courses of study at the under- 
graduate stage is to provide to the student liberal education This 
IS, m. a way, preparing the student for mdependent thmking, for 
critical examination, assessment and judgement and fot creative 
and constructive work. In this sense, liberal education does not call 
for ^separate losrituiions nor always separate teaching programmes 
The spirit of liberal inquiry should inspire all teaching . This adds 
to the importance of organising the teaching-learning work at the 
uader-graduate stage on the inter-disciplinary basis 

mTER-DlSClPLlNARY COURSES 
AT THE POST-QRADUATE LEVEL 

The post-graduate stage of instruction ond research has been 
traditionally a stage of a high degree of speclalliation, with the 
result that in Indian universities it has developed largely as a 
uni-dlscipllnary stage 

The Kothari Commission has clearly stated that it sees no 
justification for rigidity in university courses at the uoder-graduate 
as well as post-graduate levels and has expressed itself in favour 
of allowing students to opt for a combination of subjects The 
view-point of the Commission is “The subjects which, in the 
past seemed to be far spar* are now seen to be much closer and 
at the higher stages many of the tradmonal frontiers are break- 
ing down Therefore, combinations like mathematics and economics 
or philosophy or chemistry with biology, education or wirh any 
other subject should be petimssible ’ (Report, P 318) 

For the Master s Degrees In Arts and Science the Commission 
has deemed necessary that unWCTsitles should provide, in addition 
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to the present one-subject courses involving a high degree of 
specialiiation, of combination of courses consisting of say one major 
subject and one or two subsidiary subject or subjects which cut 
across the boundaries of separate disciplines. To illustrate this 
view-point, the Commission has sugcteted \'arious combination 
courses between education, sociology, philosophy, psychology, 
economics, law and mathematics. In the Interest of better intellectual 
development and more social understanding and competence of 
our university young men and women, it is important to break 
the present ripdity and unifoimity handed down to us by tradb 
tion. The sooner it is done, the better. 

A high degree of specialization is one of the important 
objectives in Master’s degree courses. But it is not the objective. 
It is true that we want to prepare students for deep scholarship; 
but it is also true that the products of universities of the post- 
graduate category will be needed by schools, public administration, 
social welfare agencies, industries, busioets and such other important 
walks of national life. And to serve these national interests, it 
would be necessary to provide post-graduate studies of inter- 
disciplinary nature and of broadly connected ateas. At all centra 
of higher education, it will not be possible to provide post-graduate 
courses involving inteasive spedaliration. At such places, it would 
be worthwhile for universities to attempt to provide a variety of 
modem subjects from which it should be possible for students to 
make worthwhile comkination of subjects. 

SOME DIFFICULTIES 

To provide inter-disciplinary courses at the under-tgraduate and 
graduate levels, universities will need to take several steps. . 

Firstly, the present concept of Boards of Studies and of 
Faculties and their functions will have to be broadened enough 
to permit this kind of new combination of studies. This would 
neel amendment of- current university ordinances on syllabuses 
and curricula. This is not going to be an easy thing. It would 
involve a change in perceptions and attitudes of the members of 
academic bodies of universities to this unorthodox and revolutionary 
thinking. To effect a change in views and attitudes is a difficult 
task and it is a slow process. But this change will come if frequent 
discussions are held among the teaching staff of universities. 

Secondly, a programme of inter-disciplinary courses will not 
work if the staff is inadequate. The provision of teaching many 
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courses reeds more teachers. In the American universities, the 
inter-dudplinaty 'courses are a great success, because each institu- 
tion of higher education is adequately staffed. In ihe British 
universities, the staffing of institutions of higher learning is not 
'comparable to tvhat obtains in American universities Hence, inter- 
disciplinary courses have not become a curricular pattern in the 
British universities either at the under-graduate or the post- 
Craduate level. In Indian univetsiHes, the variety and strength of 
the university teaching i staff is less satisfactory than is the case 
with the British universities. 


Thirdly this innovation would need the staffing pattern of 
u'nWecsity institutions ot colleges btoad-based. For instance, as 
Kothari Commission has pointed out, it would be eattemely useful to 
educationists on the staff of a college or depattment of 
• 1 ff„st as it would be desirable to have sociologists m 

oJ ^epattients of education. The same logic will apply 
to other departments or disciplines. 

Fourthly, It will be necessary to assign ne wly entering students 
to adS who will assist them in selecting different combinations 
If Curses depending upon the main subiect they want to study or 
of courses dep 8 abilities, aplltude and Interest. 

the career they want opursue.^the.^^^^^^^^ 

®'‘'’°beB can serve as advUets ra this sense, and, therefore, the 
members can s ^ ^ of teachers-advisers-may not 

“s" “he“tionL he assigned to the tegular staff 

TuemberSe / ^ 

- . V J.aiino of inter-disciplinary courses poses 

^‘^‘t’Sems' A number of depatiments are usually Involved 

some PJ.°‘’,’‘_2.,iJ„ary courses. Iris, therefore, necessary to 

in teaching intK-dis P the heads of the participating 

have a Serf time-table. They should biod 

departments to frame ^ time-table wiU not be 

themselves into an a|T hange is felt unavoidable, it should 
ordinanly change^ ihemselves, and when a 

be done after 

decision is reached to ma necessary to have some 

i„fntmrf =“ffl^>“*J,So"S.he dme-rable. Otherwise, confii- 
one to work American universities, mter-disdplmary 

Sion would «»“''• ntnmhly, because there the timMable or 
courses ?sTw thLrThete'are very few hol.da>s and closures 
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of strikes and other unforeseen events 
of universities on accou soecial Convocation of the 

ssrely happen. Even “ ^ death of some impot- 

University. ,t"not aUowed to disturb the 

tant person and even . different departments. When 

StT r™. » f 

programmes of >0'='^ Intrtorically, the idea is good and acade- 
^JiXSr U “'.ciarin Indian universities. 


in the curricular , University have actuaUy moved m 

universities "'®“*uriveX has introduced from 1967 

this direction. The A''"®*. . ,, onder-gtaduate and the 

inter-disciplina^ diversity organised a Symposium on 

post-graduate ^.recommendations of the Kothari Commis- 

,helmplementaMns of*ej^^^ oppotmnity to 

3ion m ity view-point favoured the introduction 

participate. The m j , 1 ,;, paper nith citmg 

of inter-disciplin paiticipants at the Symposium: 

concludm^rem „r^,imtion makers of the universities to 

? 'f .tm™ t4 barriers between departments and Faculties in 
whittle do interests and to make rules which will 

In open system of inter-disciphnary studies possible. We 
“““ ovinced that such a system of education practised by any 
“"'iversitv would contribute a great deal to the developmmt of 
Ae country and of the disciplines, and it will greatly help the 
students of the university in their future careers.” 
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general education programme 


Tlie school education stage is largely general educatjoa stage. 
The Radhateshnsn University Commission was of the opinion 
that general education should continue into the more mature 
years of a student’s life. The Commission, therefore, recommended 
that at the undergraduate stage, universities should organise "ten 
to twelve three-month General Education Courses for 20-25 
hours.” (Report, p. 129) 

The considerations which influenced the Commission to 
recommend the introduction of General Education Courses 
were somewhat like these r ^Higher education should not be 
looked upon as the acquiring of certain speciah:ed knowledge, 
which would disnngulsh very much one educated person from 
the other. Good higher educanon should constitute a well roun- 
dcd and balanced preparation for effective living **m ^a^ied cir- 
cumstances and relationships.” It must have the best elements of 
Jjberal education which, though not incompatible with acquisi- 
tion of mastery in some speclalired field or discipline of knowledge, 
fits the student, none-the-Iess, to live a fuller and richer life by 
participating in various and varied activities of the society. The 
education should gi\e the student an utvderstondmg of real con- 
cepts of physics, history, biology and philosophy and should not 
lose itself in the knowledge of contents of physics, history, bio- 
logy, philosophy, etc. The resulting ^•afue3 of higher education 
should be a cultured mind 

Jose Ortegay Gasset has, in bis illuminating book " Aiisnon 
of the University'* very pointedly brought out the evjl effects 
and consequences of the highly speaallzed, narrow type of 
professional education that the modem univefsities have been 
attempting to provide to students. According to him. this speaa- 
Ihed professional education has resulted in abandoning almost 
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entirely the teaching of the transmission of culture. Gasset has 
attributed the war-mongering attitudes and actions that are threaten-* 
ing the very existence of mankind to this wrong type of over- 
specialized higher knowledge, devoid of culture being given to 
our scientists, doctors, pleaders, soldiers, diplomats, and others. 
He says : 

"The convulsive situation in Europe at the present moment 
IS due to the fact that the average Englishman, the average 
Frenchman, the average German — are uncultured; they 
are ignorant of the essential system of ideas concerning 
the world and man, . which belong to our time. The 
average person is the new barbarian, a laggard behind the 
‘ contemporary civUication, archaic and primitive m con- 

trast with his problems, which are grimly, relentlessly 
modem. This new barbarian is above all the professional 
men, mote learned ‘"than" ever before, but at the same- 
time more' uncultured — die engineer^ the physician, chV 
lawyer, the scientist. ** ' r -- 

What Gasset has tried to convey is diat without the cultural 
values derived from higher education by way' of general educatioor 
3 person will not be a really educated person despite the' facir 
that he may have obtained a distinctively high professional 
degree carrying a high measure of mastery in a specialized field. He 
'will not be a good doctor, a good Judge, a good technical expert, 
a good politician and even a good soldier. 

Albert Einstein, himself, a great specialist, had pleaded for 
general education which would increase the range of intellectual 
experiences and the flexibility of minds of students. 

It was the RadhakrUhnan Commission which, in fact, gave an 
impetus to the promotion of General Education Courses in 
Indian universities. The University Grants Commission came out 
with a programme of financial support for the introduction of 
General Education Courses. The U.G.C.’s thinking was that the 
introduction of the Threo-Year Degree Course which it began to 
advocate to the Indian universities to adopt, would provide an 
opportunity to them to revise their svdiabuses and introduce 
General Education Courses. And it did happen that v/ay. 

As a first step towards the introduction of General Education 
Courses in Humaniiies, Social Sciences. Physical Sciences and 
Technology, the U.G.C. invited a few universities and colleges 
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General Education Courses should not be thought about, as it 
is unfortunately done in some quarters, as opposed to specialiratioa. 
They can be complementary to specialization. Not only that, they 
can provide precious corrective to 'compartmentalisation ofTcnow' 
ledge. A good programme ‘of General Education should resultin 
placing specialized studies in 'proper perspective. 

GENERAL EDUCATION EXPERIMENT NOT A SUCCESS 

Unfortunately, these potentialities of ’the General Education 
programme have not been realised in Indian universities. It is a 
fact diat this programme has not become popular among students 
as well as teachers. Colleges and universities have introduced General 
Education because the U. G. C. wanted them to do so and because 
large funds were made available to them for its introduction at the 
unden-graduate stage. By and large, die General Education Experiment 
has not become-a success'in die 'Indian universities. 

It has very little impact on the uaprovement of tmder-graduate 
•courses. It is doubtful whether the objective ofjnaHng them more 
meaningful, 'balanced and effective has been at all achieved. It is 
equally-doubtful whether'tlus new programme had any impact on 
‘the reorientation and tnodemisation of the existing under-^duate 
courses. If the 'Undcr~graduate courses were made somewhat 
uptodate, it was not because of the introduction of the General 
''Education Programme. This would have taken, place even without 
the promotion of this .programme. 

General Education “was not intended to be an additional subject 
of study, not at aU to be ’a subject of examination. It was to be 
more of an approach and a 'pattern of selection and organization 
of curricular courses aimed at providing -students -with a dear 
understanding of a wide range of problems relating to modem life 
and conditions. It was intended to be used as a means of arousing 
the necessary searching enquiries and questions in the mind of the 
student. But this has unfortunately been lost sight of in many 
universities. Specific General Education Courses are laid down 
instead of perroeating general education spint in all the under- 
graduate studies. Examinations arc set in General Education Courses; 

passing In them has been made compulsory, and students’ dislike 
and antagonism thereby are invited. General Education Courses have 
become so much distasteful that m some universities, the student 
body hai demanded abolition of examinations m General Education. 
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, HOF- CAN QENERAL EDUCATION^ BE SALVAQEr>7 

General Education is in real danger of being thrown out from 
uoder-graduate studies, unless prompt measures ace taken by the 
U. G. C. and universities to rectify those defects which .have 
aroused students’ and teachers* antagonism to the otherwise a 
really good programme. 

' General Education as a separate subject should be dropped. 

*No -subject 4is such should be designated as General Education 
' Course and no examination as sudi should be set therein. 
'——The pattern of courses at under-graduate level be reotgamsed 
on the basis ofgeneral education as illustrated in theptoposal of 
•the South Gujarat Umversity referred to earher. {Three- 
Year General Degree Courses should be developed which would 
follow the pattern and approach of General Education). 

— . - The Three-Year Degree Coursesshould be made more directly 
related to the need and interest of students and of the society. 

As the U. G. C. Committee of Vice-Chancellors (196S) .has 

.recommended, the Instructional programme of colleges and 
universities should not only involve students’ Intellect but also 
the-emotlonal aspect of their petsonsUcy by giving them 4 
sense of identification with the matters with which their minds 
ate occupied during the period of their study. 

—The same U.'G.'C. Committee has suggested that two subjects- 
one of sociological, economic end cultural significance and the 
other of scientific and technological importance be introduced 
at the ’Pre-University Class and at the Rrst-YearCiass at the 
under-graduate stage as obligrtory subjects. The Committed^s 
obsei^-atioasare worth quoting audits recommendations worth 


adopting i 

“The aim of General "Education courses was however 
strictly limlt^ in scope and has not enabled the Indian students 
to develop a general awareness of the problems of contemporary 
life in tbeir proper perspective. A better alternative would 
seem to be to introduceardiePre-Uoivcrsitystage andin the 
First Tear o1 Three-’f ear 'Degree % -Aiun. uompiAKny 

course in, say. Hisiory of Freedom Slruygle, PUns end Problems 
of Indian Development, and the CoMemponry World. The 
idea is to maVe it possible for the undec-ltraduate studerttp 
develop a sense of involvemetit in the events taking place both 
in his country and in the tvorld at laree. It fa perhaps ^nHe 
to add to these, such subjects as the Modem World of 
Science Problems of Modernisation (Rapid Social Chance), 
the Current Asiicultunil Education, etc., u-hich caniropireto 
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the undet-gtaduate student a sense of participation and also 
can, in a way, balance the feeling of detachment that often 
characterises a study of purely intellectual disciplines.” 

CONCLUSION 

The programme of General Education was introduced in Indian 
Universities and colleges with great expectations. Unfortunately, it 
did not receive a fair treatment by those who sought to implement 
it. In their over^nthusiasm, they made it an additional subject of 
'Study on a compulsor>’ basis, with passing in examinations in 
General Education also obligatory before students can be accepted 
for the first final degree examinations- The preparation of reading 
and instructional materials in General Education did not also proceed 
on lines expected by those who conceived the introduction of the 
programme in Indian universities. Lectures in General Education 
■areas were not entrusted to the best teachers who could breathe life 
in these courses — junior lecturers and indifferent senior teachers 
taught these co’urses.Thls tended to roalcetbe programme unpopular- 
even distasteful — on university campuses. A demand is gradually 
being raised to scrap General Education Courses. 

Against this background and against such a setting of unpopular 
rityofGeneralEducationCourses.thenewprogrammeof compulsory 
studies of Contemporary Life suggested by the U. G. C.*s Advisory 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors should be viewed. Let not these 
new courses be labelled as General Education Courses. The subjects 
of the Modem World of Science, Froblerns of Modernisation, 
Agricultural Revolution, Fre^om Struggle, etc., should not be 
taught in the routine way of dead lecturing. The major emphasis 
should noC be on imparting the information but on creating in the 
students a sense of involvement. This would need other methods, 
approaches and aids in addition to lecturing. Tutorials and Assign* 
ments would be best useful. To ensure continued interest and 
concern for study on the part of students, and to demonstrate the 
fact that universities recognise the significance of these studies, it 
will be necessary to provide some kind of evaluation in these 

subjects. But it should not be of the stereotyped nature the essay 

test. Other evaluation tools such as objective tests, reading assign- 
ments, participation in discussion, etc,, should supplement the 
formal evaluation in there subjects, if at all the latter is deemed 
essential. 

There is definitely a need for rethinking on General Education, 
and reviewing its programme in Indian universities ! 



’ : 5*6 : 

POST-GRADUATE TEACHING AND 
RESEARCH 


Whitthead has said, "a progressive society depcads on its 
inclusion of three gcoupa : scholars, discoverers and Inseotors". 
Universities are undoubtedly ihe agencies iot producing these three 
types of leaders. The post-graduate teaching and research programme 
■of uoivecsides should bav'e this large goal of discovering talented 
graduate students who will os scholars, as the Radhakrishnan’Com' 
mission has said, '‘rediscover rhe past and set before us ideals of 
t^sdom, beauty and goodness, as discoverers find out new truths, 
and as inventors apply them to present needs.” (Report, p, HO) 
If our universities are to discharge this kind of responsibility 
effectively, they should take eleven vital steps in regard to their 
programme of post-graduate teaching and research : Firstly, 
they should admit students of ability and of real aptitude only to 
their courses in post-graduate training and research; secondly, they 
should step up the enrolment of post-graduate and tcjeatch students; 
thirdly, enroll them on a full-time basis fay providing them the 
necessary free-studentships, scholarships or loans, fourthly, 
strengthen and enrich the post-graduate teaching and training 
courses by modernising the content. Improving the orgamsatioo 
and permitting a combination of subjects of interdisciplinary 
nature; fifthly, setup strong centres of po't-gmduate teaching and 
research; suAly, place the ceaching sad guldince of thesi students 
in the hands of w ell qu ilificd, conscientious and comperect teachers; 
seventhly, enrich cur libraries, laboratories and workshops and 
provide more oppottunicies and create more congenial conditions 
of work to mdiiv'ate students to use these learning tools ro a large 
extent; eighthly, to lay greater emphasis on teacbirg methods such 
as guided reading assignments follo«ed by tutorials (discussions) 
seminars, workshops, programmed learning ere.; ninthly, make 
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evaluation of student achievement in post-graduate courses really 
vigorous,, searching, continuous and comprehensive by using a 
variety of tools and techniques; tenthly, even at the doctoral research, 
introduce the cognate and related subjects so that candidates get 
a real grasp of subjects which are related and contributive to the 
subject of research, and provide for better selection of research 
problems and guidance; and lastly, improve organizational and 
administrative arrangements for the post-graduate and research 
programmes in each of its institutions which have resources and 
facilities to undertake such a programme. 

ADMISSION OF ABLE STUDENTS ON FULL-TIME BASIS 

The standards of post-graduate leammg and research depend 
largely on the quality of the intake for these courses. Universities 
which provide Honours Degree Courses will have comparatively 
an easy task to make decisions regarding admitting students in their 
post-graduate programme. Students with sharp inteliect and peo" 
entrating miod would naturally be the first choice. At the post- 
graduate stage, students have to do a lot of indepeodenr reading 
and thinking. This requires a particular bend of mind and certain 
study habits. While selecting students for admission to the post- 
graduate courses, some evidences on these should also be sought 
as far as possible. These could be found out to some extent in 
interviews by the Students Admission Committee consisting of 
some senior teachers of the department or the Institution. Langu- 
age-mastery over the English language is also a crucial factor. In 
a number of universities, at the post-graduate level, the medium 
of instruction and examination continues to be English. In some 
fields in Master’s Degree Courses, a student is also required to 
write a dissertation which would also be in English. He would 
thus need a fairly good command over expression in English. 
Poor or inadequate knowledge of English on the part of students 
affects seriously their scholastic performance in periodical tests, 
assignments, dissertation, the final examination and the viva voce 
test. Good knowledge of Eo^h, even if it has to be used as a 
library language, would be indispensable. As the U G.C Committee 
on University Standards has observed, “The University student's 
ability to understand and use the English language is, in our 
view, so essential for the mamtenance of standards that a high 
priority has to be given to attainment in it in our post-^duate 
programmes.” (Report, pp. 74-5) 
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la many universities in India, two types of post-graduate 
students are there. Some ate enrolled on ‘part-time basis’ and a small 
n^ber on a fujl-tirae basis. The part-time students are largely 
those who are engaged in remunerative work during the day. They 
go to the university' or to the college to attend classes on Saturday 
and Sunday and sometimes on one more day during the week. 
This they do because they have to earn along rsdth their higher 
studies. 

There is a lot that can be said Jn favour of giving facilities 
to students coming from middle class and poor class society to 
earn and leam. Bat economic considerations alone cannot be the 
decisive factors in higher learning. Students who serve ebewhete 
during the week do not go to their classes with a serious, earnest 
and studious mind. Most of them go just to get their attendance 
recorded. More than half do nottake examinations, as they hardly 
get time to prepare for examination. This constitutes a huge wastage. 
And among those who take the examination, there are quite a good 
number of students whose reading Is limited to 'notes’ dictated 
toby professors or typed our by the old students. Extensive 
and intensive teadiog, matured thinking, weighing and assessing' 
of what is read, digesting and interoalisiog the acquired knowledge, 
which are the crucial requisites of post-grsduate learning are hardly 
to be found in this part-time category of students. It is, there* 
fore, necessary that students for Master's and also for Ph. D. 
research work should be full time students. 

Restricting enrolmcnf m post-graduate clasees to the full-time 
students is good as an idea. But it would create serious difficulties 
to students who have to support their families and support their 
education; they will have no resources excepting income from, a 
job to provide this double support. 

This’ would necessitate the provision of free-studentsbips and 
scholarships to the post-graduate students enrolled on the full-time 
tesis; ffirf jfujshervf .vboJsrsbSps awarded by the universities 
is extremely small at the post-graduate stage and that, too, carrying- 
a small amount. In many countries of the world, a substantial 
part of student assistance comes in the form of loans rather than 
by grants as is done in the U.K.aodtheU.S.S.R. We^should also 
be able to provide loans, if not more grants, to needy bur able 

The Kothari Commission hasdiscnssedthequesrionofunivetsity’ 

scholarships and student-aid. Its recommendation is that the tnrgec 
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for uiuvcrsity scholarship to be reached <hould be about 20 per 
cent at the post-graduate stage acd that, too, by 1976 (Report, 
p 118) This scholarship should be at least of Rs 200 per month 
The Union Ministry of Education’s insistence that such scholar' 
sb*ps «hould not exceed Rs 100 per month for Master's degree 
'tudents has nor proved\ery helpful. Provision of scholarships goes 
without being utilised m certain post graduate course^ like educa' 
non because a student with a B Ed degree is likely to earn about 
Rs 250 per month by being a teacher m a school Similarly, the 
scholarship for Ph D. should be Rs. 250 to Rs, 300 p m. Only 
then we cen hope to get well motivated and able students. 

The condition of full-time attendance is going to make enrol' 
inent of post-graduate students, in a sufficient number and of good 
calibre, difficult. It would be necessary to make some ad 3 ustments 
in rules for attendance nhich would ensure some, if not all, sdvant' 
ages of full-time attendance m the post-graduate classes. This 
adfustment can be in the form of a guarantee to be *ecured from 
each student that he will put m at least four hours of study vork 
inthe college including thelibraty or the laboratory or thewotkshop. 
In certain affiliating universities where they have post-graduate 
study centres located over scattered place', they hav e a rule that the 
post-graduate student remams in the Centre on every working day 
at lea*' for four hours If a student gives an undertaking that he 
will dev ote four hours of study work every day in the college or 
in Its library, and if post-graduate teachers prepare reading and 
study as'lgmnents for such students, exact them and use them for 
peri^ical internal assessment, this arrangement will ease, to some 
extent, the difficulties of the economically poor students — they can 
do some part-time remunerative work and also continue with their 
post-graduate studies This seems to be, at the present, the only 
alternative to restricting post-graduaie admission to fuli-time 
students only. 

15 also suggested that for those 'tudents who cannot do 
post-graduate studies on a full-time basis on economical grounds, 
but ore otherwise able students and keen about doing post-graduate 
work, some arrangement for long term pan-tune courses utilising 
the winter, Christmas ard summer vacations fully to the extent 
posublc or organi»mg correspondence courses *faould be made by 
Indian universities. It is possible to develop good longer programmes 
of part-time teachfng-Ieammg at the post-graduate stage or even 
correspondcrce courses. But this would need good planning and 
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preparation on the part of post-gtadtiate teachers They must Iia>e 
enough leisure time to prepare study assignments, to set them to 
students, to make books easily available to them for reading and 
study, to read and assess the assigoments and to discuss out with 
the students This would need improvement mthe student teachet 
ratio for the post-graduate classes This should be preferably I 6 
and at the most 1 10 Any thing more than that will make the 
-work of the post-graduate teacher weak and irregular. 

Whatever altemaiive arrangements for full-ame post-graduate 
studies are made, they should invariably conform to the uniform 
standards The quality of teachiogandlMming in full-time, part- 
time or correspondence post-graduate courses should almost be 
of the same level Under no circumstances, the standards of post- 
graduate teaching or learning can be allowed to weaken 'Ihcre 
can be no compromise on standards, particularly at the post-gra- 
duate stage As the U G C Chairman, Dr D S Kothan has pointed 
out in his Convocation Addressto Vishva-Bharati (1963), "Quality 
IS iraportaoc at all stages, but when It comes to post-graduate 
studies and research, even the <econd best is not goot) enough- 
h will not do We must go in for the best attainable " 

STEPPISQ UP ENROLMENT AT THE fOST-QRADUATE 
STAQB 

The demand foe the post-graduate outputs of high grade 
quality has been increasing The programme of upgrading of high 
schools into higher secondary schools has lent an edge to stepping 
up the output of the post-graduates In Arts, Science and Commerce 
subjects The Committee on ••Standards of Uimwity Ecfication" 
has noted a new tendency amon? employers to demand a post- 
graduate degree for which a first degree would ha\c sufficed This, 
the CommiKee explains is **due to the low standards of most 
of our graduates In other fields of public and pnv-ate activities, 
too, the servl esot'tfie post-gracAans- wani i*nr «nwbr 
ments ere tn greater demand ’ (Report, p 40) Thus, there i» really 
a pood case for stepping up the enrolment m tlie post-graduite 
-courses of our universities 

It 1^50-51, the post-gtaduatc enrolment as a proporrlon of 
the total cntolmtnt to otir uoiter-iiies and collrst. aai ahju: S 
rtc cent Durine the Bnt Fi>c 'ieat PUn renod. tWi rcrceniafc 
slishtip dwindled end became « in I955-5S Since then it baa 
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fluctuated. It v/as 6 per cent in 1960-61, 5 5'per cent in 1963-64, 
5«3 per cent in 1965-66 and has remained almost constant since 
then, i.e. at 5’2 to 5*3 per cent. (It rvas 5-3 per cent in 1967-68.) 
In British universities post-graduate students constitute 14 per cent 
of total enrolment in universities. Thus, the proportion is rather* 
low in Indian universities. 

It will be interesting to note the growth of post-graduate 
enrolment in different faculties from 1956 to 1966. Taking the 
year 1955-56 as the base with Index 100, we find that by far the 
largest enrolment has been in the Faculty of Agriculture (Index. 
605 — a little more than six-fold growth). The second best has been 
in the Faculty of Medicine (Index 432) — it has more than four- 
fold growth. Commerce with an Index 333, Engineering with am 
Index 328 and Science with an Index 327 have more than three- 
fold growth. Law with an Index of 286, Arts with an Index of 
270 and Education with an Index of 250 have more than two- 
fold growth. 

In research enrolment also, the highest growth has been in: 
Agricultute (Index 768), the second best in Engineering and Techno*’ 
logy (Index 632) and the third' best in Commerce (Index 451);. 
Medicine with an Index of 340, Science ^th an Index of 320, 
Arts with an Index of 293 and Education with, an Index ofi' 
222 follow suit. In 1967-68, the Research enrolment was'. 
30,449 which constituted O-Stpcr cent of the total-22'19 lakhs off 
enrolment in the universities and colleges in that year. The. 
numbers of students. who passed M.A. and M.Sc. in 1949'were 
4,654 and 846 respectively. The same numbers rose to 27,960' 
and 8,009 respectively in 1966. The highest, output of the 
Doctorates has been in Science followed by Humanities. In, 
Science it increased from. 511 in 1963-64 to 683 in 1965-66 
(an increase of 33-0 per cent), and in Arts from 412 ia 1963-64 
to 541 (an increase of 31*3 per cent). The doctoral output in 
1965-66 in Agriculture was 92, In both Medicine and Technology 
it was 39, Commerce 20„ Education 17 and very insignificant, 
ia other disciplines. 

This has been largely the position in respect of enrolmentin. 
the post-graduate studies and research. In 1965-66, the enrolment 
at the post-graduate stage was 1-08 lakhs or 11 per cent oV the 
total enrolment at the under-graduate stage (which was 9-88 lakhs). 
The ICothari Commission. has estimated that to meet the growing 
manpower needs of the country, the proportion should be raised 
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to about 30 pfr cent (1 e the enrolment should be increased 
from 108 lakhs to 960 lakhs) bi 1986 The Commissjon has 
Tecommenned that the eiera^e annual mcrea'e should he 11 5 
per cent The Commission has given the (ollowing reasons for a 
large expansioo et the post'-graduate stage and research ( Vide- 
Repott, p 305 ) 

■” ■ expect a proportion of teachers even in loRer secondary 
schools to hold the Master s degree, 

'—We have recommended that a Master's degree should be the 
minimum quahhcation for all teacher educators both at the 
primary and at the secondary stage 
■ The enlightening of the duration of the higher secondary 
stage uniformly to two years and the expansion visualised 
at this stage wiU need a very large number of teachers ■with 
post-graduate qualifications 

•—The large cxpan^vion visuali<ed at the under graduate and the 
post graduate stages itself will need several times more 
teachers with post-graduate and research qualifications than 
at present, and 

——The number of professional persons needed in research, 
agriculture, industry and the services has to be increased 
very substantially " 

Thus, there is a great need to *tcp up enro/ment In post- 
graduate studies and research But that should not be done by 
diluting standards of admissions Admissions should be related 
to the existing facilities in deportments or college*, particularly the 
staff-student ratio which, according to the thinking of theKothati 
Commission, should not exceed the proportion 1 8 at this stage 
The distribution of M A and M Sc students between the univer- 
sity departments end a^liated colleges is about 4 3 — this is high 
enough for affiliated collies, a large number of which as the 
U G C Commitree- on Standanis of University Education has 
opined, “do not have sufficient competence for imparting such 
( post-graduate) instruction (p 41) 

The condition in regard to supervision and guidance of post- 
graduate research is not very happy To quote again from the 
Report on Standards of University Education, * Cases have come 
to our notice of professors having to supervise the work of more 
than 20 research students Even Ae practice prevailing In some 
departments of pccmictmg 8 to 10 candidates to register under 
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humanities and in some areas of social sciences as well'as in 
natural sciences. But there are other areas where post-graduate 
training may be more profitably taken after some years of actual 
experience in the or in Ae world of affairs. In education, 
for instance, a student will profit mote from a post-graduate course 
if he joins it after having worked for a few years in teaching or 
administrative positions at primary, secondary or higher stages of 
education. The same may be true in the fields of commerce, medi" 
dne, engineering and technology, agriculture and- even law. For 
such experienced persons, the compressed post-graduate courses 
can be offered. The Robbins Committee has said, "In technology, for 
example, courses upto one year's duration fot those who, having 
had outside experiences, wish to qualify themselves-in some new 
-specialized field or new technique have already proved of great 
value. We consider the development of such studies ’ at the post- 
graduate level, particularly after the student has -had some years 
of experience, to be a matter of national unportaoce," (Report, 
pp. lOl-Z). The same can be true of the Indian situation also. 

DEVELOPMENT OF STRONQTOST-QRADUATE 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 

The justificatioa of a university lies more in its capacity to 
provide a rich and strong programme of post-graduate tea^ng 
and research. In the case of unitary and teaching universities, this 
responsibility is more direct and more weighted. But riiis respon* 
sibilitY has been also well stressed for affiliating universities, each 
one of which is expected to have some post-graduate departments 
of teaching and research. 

The expansion and enrichment of post-graduate teaching and 
research in Indian universities arc mostly a phenomenon of the 
hst decade and a half, specially after the establishment of the 
Universiry Grants Commission (then a Committee) in 1953. The 
efforts of the U . G. C, have brought about remarkable expansion 
and improvement in the resources of post-graduate departments. 
During the Second Plan alone 103 new post-graduate departments, 
64 in universities and 39 in affiliated colleges were established. 
More came up during the Third Plan. Before 1955, post-graduate 
teaching and research were confined to university departments and 
a few scattered affiliated colleges. Most of the universities cont* 
ented themsdves with providing post-graduate instruction in a few 
subjects, the remaining bulk of the post-graduate work was done 
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in post-graduate centres in affiliated colleges, a large number of 
which got themselves recognised as ‘post-graduate centres’ for 
reasons other than their own adequate and competent resources. 
^Recognition of affiliated colleges as post-graduate centres was a 
^matter of prestige and a number of colleges sought this recognition 
by CKercisms pressures on their Syndicates, and Academic Councils 
on political, Institutional and even caste-community considerations. 
Things have begun to improve in the current decade. In 1962-63, 
out of the total 1938 colleges in the country, 348 or I7>9 per 
cent were concerned with post-graduate teaching. The number 
of colleges has become 2,899 in 1965. With this expansion and 
'^xvitbsmany more universiries coming into i existence, « is certain 
that facilities for post-graduate teaching and research must have 
Hnereased appreciably in contrast to such'limited facilioea before 
Independence. 

At present post-graduate teaching and research ate done In two 
categories of colleges, vlr, university departments and post-graduate 
centres consisting of some selected affiliated colleges. The ]'usti£« 
caHon for the latter lies in the 'fact that aTarge number of coU* 
tges have come into existence at places which are fir away from 
the seat of the university, and there is an Increased demand ‘in 
•mofiissll centres for post-gtaduate-educatlon.' In a democracy where 
.equality 'of educadonal opportunity is deemed crucial, ^ctndents 
of far-off 'places should also'have a reasonable opportunity to 
improve their economic prospect by domg post-graduate and 
Tcsearch work. 

In the'^pasf, in the case of fir-off ^situated affiliated icolleges, 
the practice with many universities was to recognise one or two 
qualified teachers of a college for post-graduate wotk and permit 
the college to run post-graduate classes in those sub/ects only. 
These classes suffered naturally from poverty of resources in terms 
'of libraries, laboratories, etc. ‘Tost-graduate teaching consisted 
mostly of week-end one or two lectures which often depended 
upon the mood, health and convenience of the post-graduate 
teachers. Quite often students ttavcHed 'from neighbouring towns 
*and villages to the class just to get their attendance marked, and 
sometimes presence was marked on the basis of ihe postal corres- 
pondence between the teacher and the fndiridual , students The 
'teacher took some lectures but mosdy he dictated notes, which 
•were regarded quite sufficient for jassing the post-^duate exami- 
nations. Neither the teacher nor the students had any keenness 
or concern for deep scholarship and for the pursuit of excehence. 
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Some universities like the Gujarat University improved upon 
the situation by organising post-graduate centres tonewise. For 
instance in 1964, the University had 4 post-graduate centres in the 
Ahmedabad zone, 2 in the Kortli Gujarat zone^, 7 in the South 
Gujarat zone and 7 in the Saurashtra zone. Each centre was to 
have at least 2 recognised post-graduate professors or one tecog- 
nised post-graduate professor and two recognised assistant prof- 
essors. Even these arrangements have not brought about substantial 
improvement in the quality of post-graduate teaching and learning 
as well as of resrarch. Post-graduate degrees continue to be cheap. 

At present, the distribution of M. A. and M. Sc. students 
betv/een the teaching departments of imiversitles and affiliated 
colleges is roughly in the proportion of 45 3. The proportion in 
the case of affiliated colleges is unduly high and damaging, because, 
as both the U. G. C. Committee on ‘ Standards of University 
Education’ and the Kothari Commission have observed, “ barring 
z few outstanding colleges, real Research facilities in affiliated 
colleges are very limited or non-existent.” Moreover, the facilities 
in terms of competent teachers, libraries, laboratories, etc. in 'a 
large majority of colleges ere weak and the standards achieved 
by students admitted ate low. If this situation is to be improved, 
it wlU be necessary to take steps such as the following : 

^The bulk of post-graduate teaching and research has to be 

concentrated in the university departments and their consti- 
tuent colleges, 

Unless an affiliated college good library and laboratory 

resources and well qualified ’staff, it should not be recognised 
for post-graduate work. And even in that case, it is much 
better to recognise a group of closely situated colleges as 
complexes for post-graduate work by pulling together their 
resources. It is such complexes which should be recognised 
as university centres. The Kothari Commission has also 
made a recommendatioa of a similar nature. “ We recomm- 
end that the bulk of post-graduate and research work should 
be orgmistd in the universities or university centres where 
food programmes can be developed co-operatively by 3 or 
4 local colleges under the guidance of the university.” (Re^ 
port, p. 312). 
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and the Tcalisation of ^international standards In t^eir specific* 
' ^ fields and 'by 'creating a climate among fhe post-graduate 

departments and centres for the pursuit of ‘Excellence\ 

The U.G.C. has been putting considerable efforts r for the 
improvement of post-graduate tea<dung and research work in Indian 
universities. The Commission has been giving substantial grants^ 
to several tmiversities to establish new and strengthen old depart* 
ments of teaching and even contributing to the improvement of 
constituent and affiliated colleges. However, a lot still remains to 
be done in this respect. The U G.C. is handicapped by the^ limited 
funds that the Centre places at its disposat There is a strong view 
in the coxintry that the Government of India should^ accept the 
exclusive responsibility for post-graduate education and research. 
The Kothari Commission has also expressed itself in favour of 
thii? view. The same has been the dominant thinking in advanced 
countries of the world. For instance, the U. S. President's Science 
Advisory Committee on ‘Scientific Progress, the Universities and the 
Federal Government’ has strongly recommended to the Federal 
Government of the U.S.A. to support adequately the basic research 
and post-graduate education in terms of the welfare of the society 
as a whole. Using the language of this Committee, we can also say, 
in our context s '* The truth is as simple as it is important s whether 
the quantity and quality of basic research and post-^duate educa^ 
tion in India ^will be adequate or inadequate depends primarily 
upon the Govemmetit > of India. From this responsibility^ the 
Centre has no escape. Either it will find the policies— and the 
resources — which permit our universities to flourish an3^ their 
duties to be adequately discharged— or no one wilL ” 

HIQH GRADE POST-GRADUATETEACHERSAND 
STIMULATING CONDITIONS OF 1FORK 

The maintenance of high standards of post-graduate teaching 
and research depends firstly on competent and adequate staff and 
then on other things such as up-to-date and adequate facilities for 
library, laboratory or workshops. The teacher is really a crucial 
factor more at this stage than at the undergraduate stage. Whatever 
efforts and funds are spent on recniitmg high grade teachers and 
researchers will be, in the ultimate analysis, well spent. Good 
students will flock to the departments or colleges of post-graduate 
and research work that have well qualified and competent teachers 
of renown It is not only necessary to exercise meticulous care in 
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rccraitiag high etade teachers but should leave no stone unturned’ 
m rctao^g Acm once they m sclccled m (he depactmentorihe' 
cou^e. tffiaent and learned teachers are the greatest assets of the ^ 
institution and on them the department or the college will stand 
or fall. 

Post-graduate teaching and research are generally’ handled ’by"’ 
teachers of the categoriea of professors, readers and senior lecturers 
if the last category of teachers have adequate post-graduate and 
research qualihcations. In 1968t thera were 1,606 professors and 
2375 readers In university departments or colleges and 11,655 'senior ' 
teachers including principals of affiliated collies. This number of * 
teachers comes to be 15,636 who, by end large, will be deemed 
fit to beteachersofposi-graduatedassesandguides of post-graduate 
research. The total number of post-graduate and research studenw ’ 
in that year was 1,28,729. The proportion between teadsers and' 
students therefore comes to be roughly 1:8. This is undoubtedly not 
undulyhigh. The Kothari Commission has helda ratio hSsarisfactory 
St the post-graduate stage. If the post-graduate teaching is to be ' 
given to more students, then itwoufd benecessary to increase, by new 
recruitment, the number of good, conscientious and competent' 
scholar and researcher rype of post-graduate teachers. A mete ' 
good number of teachers will not do. Teachers shall have to be'’ 
well-trained and experienced. Here, the Centres of > Advanced 
Studies set up fay the U.G.C. in the Z6 Indian universines can 
contribute a lot by way of providing them in-scfvice 'training 
programmes. This aspect of the role of the Centres of Advanced 
Study has already been referred to earlier. ^ 

Insufficient equipment. Inadequate library facilities, inadequate 
funds, lack of proper accommodation, heavy load of undergraduate^ 
teaching and long hours of routine work are some of the heart— 
breaking handicaps besetting the path of post-graduate teachers and 
researchers in Indian universities. Some universities or colleges 
a^ravaCe the situation by demaodiog mechanically and imimaglna- 
Hvely Irrational work-load from post-graduate teaefaw. In this 
respect, conditions in American and British univCTsities are so 
superior that critics who conifare the output andqiwityofworkof 
Indian universities in respect of post-graduate and research work 
with those of the foreign universities wdl miss the entire poinr. 
These cannot be compared at alL For the common man, wen 
for thosr wbo 5 il In thrSenatts and Syndicate of Indian uairmWes 
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and ,'who critidse inadequate and low research, outputs of Indian 
students, it is hard to understand the handicaps that beset the- 
scientific worker in India at every step. . • - 

If the size and quality of post-^duate teaching and research work 
are to be increased and improved, it will be absolutely necessary to 
create better conditions of work. Nothing should-happen in iosti" 
tutions that bring down the staff morale. Not only that, the conditions 
and climate in the departmentor the college should -be such that the 
staff motivation for consdentious and quality work increases. The i 
Radhakfishnaa Commission had observed that in our universities' 
there were not a few people who are lethargic people. “ The reason ^ 
for stagnation among teachers wssnotso much lack of opportunitiee 
in the way of library and laboratory facilities as sheer unwillingness 
to put in hard work and leatn more”. -It is- true that in every 
department or a college, one would find three or four persons who 
are not Intellectually stimulated, who, by their laziness, try to . 
justify that they have no reason to work more than their allotted 
periods of teaching, they can call off classes if they are ill-disposed 
or out of mood, and that research is not an integral part of. 
university’s work— it Is a mete luxury. These teachers are eithec. 
cases of psychological illness or the results of bad handling by the 
heads of ^e departments ortheif principals. University post-graduate 
teachers are, by and large, not lethargic people. If their output of 
work is not what it should be, the reasons are often to seek in 
less congenial conditions of work and bad handling of teachers by 
the head or the prindpal. * , 

There may be instances In almost esery university or college 
when the management or adminstrators have not used tect and 
better human relationships in handling sensitive teachers. While 
it Is true that they cannot, and should not, unduly pamper lugh 
quality teachers, at the same time they should not say or do ' 
anything which makes good teachers feel that the institution does 
not care \ery’ much whether they continue or leave. The loss of 
a good teacher is a great loss, particularly at the post-graduate stage, 
as he not only imparts good knowledge, but he constitutes a prc' 
clous influence for students No institution wedded to the ideal 
of greatest benefits to students can afford to Jo*e such great 
teachers. Sometimes highly intellectual teachers are also somewhat 
eccentric or very much sensitive. They are to be bandied by the 
management with a little tiaderstandmg, patience and tact. If the 
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’the Student. .What is, therefore, necessary for i the post-graduate 
department is to limit thelecture-method to the teaching of core 
..subjects where the enrolment will be ordmarily high. But even 
, there it will be necessary to assign readmg assignments and pre- 
paration of term papers which should be used as a basis of pene- 
trating discussion in smaller seminar sessions. The practice of 
dictating notes should be rooted out fitmly. It is the student 
who should be involved deeply and, in a larger measure, in the 
learning process. Lecturing wlU not achieve this. The role of the 
teacher is to be that of a stimulant, a director and a student’s con- 
science keeper, and of an evaluator- A post-graduate programme is 
not worth undertaking where the students’ maximum intellectual 
efforts are not provided for and not stimulated adequately. The 
readmg assignments followed by seminars is the most desirable 
method of teaching-learning at the post-graduate stage. It must be 
remembered in this connection that the seminar approach will 
break down if an adequate number of reference-books are not easily 
available in the library foe students to prepare their assignments 
and also if the assignments are not of a nature that provide stimu- 
lating, searching, weighing and evaluative questions. 

The technique of micro-filming has made the contents of 
all the libraries of the world easily available. Once the micro-film 
exhibiting projector is provided for in budgets,the as such 

are not very costly and are widiin the means of Indian universities 
or colleges. It is one area where die U. G. C. grants and assistance 
Will prove crucial for raising the quality — the range and depth of 
student learningand eventually scholarship at the post-graduate stage* 

RESEARCH DEGREES 

A general feelmg about research degrees of Indian universities 

is that they are not high and comparable to those of universities 
abroad. The reasons for this low quality and low prestige of the 
post-graduate degrees of Indian universities are somewhat as foll- 
ows : 

f Research problems are selected with little intellectual efforts 

on the part of students and approved with least critical 
examination on the part of teachers. 

——There is a tendency to select such research problems which 
are easy to be investigated and the research methodology of 
which Is also straight-forward. In a number of cases research 
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%\xidts prefer ?uch research problems -which are worked out 
ia other countrtes, and the research methodology of which is 

kno^ to them There is not much wjlhngness and enthusiasm 

on the part of research students and guides for selecting 

problems,^the methodology of tahich Is challenging and rigorous 

As the Kothari Commbsion has observed, a collection of 
research topics even In a vital field like various branches of 
Science on which doctorates are awarded by Indian univer* 
si«es Is "a curious mixed bag and if one were to pick at 
random, one Is hkely to meet with a topic which both by 
Its very formulation and by its scope would be considered 
to be behind the times by at least ten to twenty years” 
(p 348) 

-—In most of the disciplines, the topics of research for the 
Master’s Dissertation as well as of Doctoral Theses are not 
selected by those who arc going to do the research, vjt , the 
students on the basis of tbeir apptude, abilities, the tune they 
could devote and iacilitles available In the institutions, but 
they are g(ven*-*a!mo<t dictated by the research guides Students 
^ also uantthatfesearchproblemsaregiveDtotbcmby teachers 
‘ "— fa Humanities and Social Sciences, students prefer to have 
more Ilbrar) -study type of research problems they show 
I hecle preparedness, under one excuse or the other, to go in 
for such research problems which necessitate mtensive fidd- 
wori. 

——The Inadequate attainment of English both as a tool of com* 
j prehension and expression, constitutesa very great, In some 
cases almost Insurmountable, handicap for research students, 

The tune available to post-graduate teachers for research 

guidance Is also a crudaJ factor. When they are loaded with 
heav> work of ceachlog at the under-graduare level, they 
struggle ajpmst time to meet their research students, 
discuss with them patiently anrf fii tfeptti ctiefr researen 
problems, do themselves some tbialang and reading on the 
problems and guide the work In fact, a research guide in 
order that he guides well Ws students has himself to read, 
thlnk^ analyse, Interpret and |udge along with the research 
Students He should be a co-traveller fa the faueney Zeadfag 
to the completion of the researdi 
Selection of students for do-toral reseatch should be done 
with considerable probing Any one who is enthusustic for 
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^ding "his or her Th. D. cannot be accepted. The student himself 
must have devoted some thoughts to the problems. He mu^ 
have ideas about how he will like to tackle the tesearch 
pioUem-thc lesearch dKign and the research methodology. TTie 
•Student must face a small group of departmental heads or senior 
teachers in sublects that have a beating on the research problem 
and should satisfy them through discussion about bis competence 
to do the research -work. His competence in the English language 
•should also be critically examined. In other words, the test for 
selecting -^dents for admission to the doctoral degree should be a 
rigorous one and searching. 

A few other measures need also to be adopted with a view 
lo raising the standards of doctoral research in Indian universities : 

Inter-disciplinary researches should be promoted ona large scale. 

There should be a research committee instead of one research 

guide for the research to be guided. One of the'' members, 
under whom a student would work more frequently 'and in 
whose subject £eM of specialization bis research problem 
falls will be the Chairman, the others would be the. members 
giving guidance on those aspects of the research in which 
their compereace lies. The student should have individual as well 
as jomt conferences with die guides in' the initial stage as well as 
in the final stage, and sometimes also at the intermediary stage, 
to discuss the progress ^of his research and the problems.,, 

—The £rst year of the doctotal work should be’' spent by the 
doctoral student in taking some courses that have a bearing on 
his research problem. It should be obligato^ for a student to 
take some cognate and related subjects Yor study and,exami* 
nations at a higher level so that he develops a' depth in under* 
standing the various dimensions of his'research problem. It 
is likely that these subjects are inter-d isclplinary in nature and, 
therefore, different Boards of Studies should provide for such 
cross-breeding of learning. Whatever may be his field of 
research, he should invariably clear a course on research 
designs, methodology and techniques before he is allowed to 
proceed in bis research data collection. He should similarly 
clear courses in the mastery of English language as well as 
in one other European language like French, Ge rman or 
Russian In the case of scientific and technological subjects. ' 
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■ It would be desirable to Institute a M Phil or M. Litt 
85 an intennediar> degree between a Master’s degree 
flnd a Ph. D degree and be awarded to s student wbo can 
not complete the Ph, D. researcb, (the M Phil or M Utt 
degree can be awarded after testing the candidate effectively 
through written testa and the viva-voce examination) and 
ftlso to that student whose research diesis does nat come 
up to a doctoral standard, and at theiametime which isgood 
enough to merit a degree higher than a Master's dagree and 
also which is of such a nature that it cannot be revised for 
resubmiesion for the consideration of the award of the Ph D 
degree Similatiy, there should be a provision for post- 
doctoral or advanced research work leading to the degree 
of D. Lift and D. Sc But care should be taken to -see that 
these degrees are awarded mainly on the basis of research 
work of tecognlicd high grade merit, scrutinised by an inter' 

•> national team of reputed experts of the highest grade 
Research work in Indian vnlvenitm has sudered because there 
is little rescarch-doeumentarion Research workers in the uoiver* 
aitles of one -part of India hardly know nbat research work is In 
TTOgress or has been completed in their area in umveralnes located 
in other parts of the country Because of a lack of intet-communl* 
tatlon, quite Frequently subjects are unoeressarily duplicated And 
there is unfortunate resultant wastage of time energyand money 
The onus of the responsibility for preparing such research docu- 
inentatlon •falls on the Government of India and the U G C. The 
researches nTitrcn m Indian langdages should also be’got translated 
into ' Boghsh and be made avalllble to all relevant post-graduate 
departtnents and college 

Among the other measures whidi would eventually help in 
improying the quality of research in Indian univetsuiw is to prepare 
nationaily a list of renowned scholars 4n ; Indian unUersities as 
well as in 'foreign universities and be made available to various 
Boards of Studies and Post-graduate Councils of Teaching and 
Research of Indian onivetsities so that the exercise of malpractice 
by any teacher in recommending to the jBoards of Studies an 
■examiner whom he can influence has a little scope It is alleged that 
in Indian umversicies, sometimes research guides of doctoral theses 
nt times manage to cook Ph D/s by manipulating to «ead the thesw 
■prepared under their guidance to thdr fneuds In other Indian and 
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foreign" universities who very tarely reject them'. In the case-of 
teachers from Indian universities, this is sometimes on a reciprocal 
basis. These are hard strictures, but they are none-the-less true. 
This fact is crucial for those who are concerned with recommend* 

. ing and recognising examiners for Ph, D. thesis to remember. 
It cannot be brushed aside as something imaginary. This is a human 
weakness against which the attack and defence should come from 
teachers themselves. In the interest of higher standards of research 
of the doctoral standard, enough vigilance should be exercised so 
that this does not happen. 

In many universities, there is a practice to refer a Ph. D. 
thesis to a third examiner, when the external examiner rejects it 
and the internal examiner does not agree to that evaluation and 
the verdict. Here, the rule for referring the thesis not accepted by 
an external examiner to another examiner should not be followed 
as a matter of routine. -The Syndicate— the body to whidi 
such a report is presented — ^should not hesitate to rej'ect the 
thesis altogether when the remarks of the external examiner 
expose the utter uselessness and weakness of a fundamental oRture 
of the thesis, and a large scale plagiarism on the part of the 
student is also revealed. Because a Syndicate is not an academic 
body and, therefore, it Is not competent to judge the validity of 
the report of an external examiner and, therefore, it has no other 
alternative but to refer it to a third referee is not an academically 
helpful situatjon always. There are a number of instances wheo 
theses rejected by one external examiner on account of grave 
defects have been approved in spite of these defects by the other 
examiner appointed by the Syndicate. When the rej?ort of one 
examiner suggests that the research work is of exceedingly 
quality, it should be right away rejected or, at the most, directed 
to be revised. 

Research Is of so paramount Importance that universities^ 
should have some central, and in the case of affiliating universities 
also zonal, set-up to promote, co-ordinate and watch for the quality 
of research. The idea of a Dean for Student Welfare Is accepted 
in university constitution. Similarly, diere should also be a Dean 
for promotion, co-ordination and maintenance of standards of 
research work to be done m a university. This Dean himself 
shouldbeagoodresearcherinhlsownfield. But his primary function 
will be to draw out a phased plan of research developments in the 
university in consulmtion with diJferenC heads of the institutions 
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At this Semmar, rs many staff members as possible should be 
encouraged to present papers on whatever research worlc they are 
doing or planning to do or they have read about. This would 
create a very good climate in the institution for research work. 
There should be a similar Research Seminar for post-graduate 
students. All doctoral students, and even Master’s Degree students 
writing -dissertations, should be re^inred to present their research 
designs and also to report the progress of their research work from 
time to time at this Seminar. The recognised post-graduate teachers 
ofthe department or departments and other interested staff members 
should also attend these seminar sessions. Actuallv, these sessions 
should be put on the weekly time-table. One staff member may 
be placed in charge of this _ Seminar so that he can prepare the 
pTOgtamme of each weekly Seminar and inform the staff and 
students about it. The advantages of this Student Semmar are 
mainly three, \iz., firstly, the research designs of each candidate 
will be considerably clarified and improved with suggestions and 
comments received from different staff members and students; 
secondly, the student will be forced to work regularly on his 
research pcoblem because he has to report the progress of his 
work at the Seminar, and thirdly, both the post-gtaduate students 
as well as teachers will gain insight Into different types of research 
problems, their difficulties and how to overcome them. 

In order that the quality of research at the Master’s and 
Ph,D. degree becomes really high, the department or the college 
should build up its resources in books of advanced learning 
in fields in which the institution intends to specialise for the 
rejearch Work, published research work, unpublished research 
dissertations, research abstracts, bibliographies on related subiecis, 
preferably a pool of microfilms and other research tools, reports, 
origUul resource material, etc. It fs necessary that one of the 
staff members who has aptitude and interest for research work 
should be assigned the responsibility of buUdingupsuch research 
requisites and resources. He would guide the librarian in collect- 
ing, ordering out and cataloguing these resource materials. 

CONCLUSfOM 

It Is a sordid fact that though higher education has increased 

®lsoificantly during the first three Five-Year Plans, the expan- 
eion and de^*elopment at post-graduate and research levels are 
somewhat slow and inadequate in terras of our national needs. 
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Again, there is a lack -of application- of -research for the 
improvement and enrichment of the life of the 
the researches done in Indian universities remam. unused on the 

shelves of the university libraries. Considerable proportion of thMe 
researches is of theoretical value. Research in- Indian umvctsines 

has not yet been harnessed adequately in the service of foe weltare 
of foe society. A developing country like India should have more 
of applied research. .1 j • ' • * 

There is also a lack of co-operative and team research on multi- 
tiisciplinary basis. The documentation of research work is still poor. 

The remedy perhaps lies in creating separate administrative 
xinits for research in Indian universities. The suggestion toade in 
this Section for creating a post of a Dean of Research in eac^ 
university has relevance in this context. Research must be properly 
programmed, reviewed and evaluated periodically. Research work 
shoid be encouraged even among junior teachers, and there should 
be increased opportunity and possibilities in research work in 
each institution and department. , , 

lo brief, if we need well-prepared leadership for our society 
In future, ie post-graduate teaching and research should be 
teotganised and revitalised by the Indian xiaiversities. Failing that, 
there is bound to be a grave crisis of intellectual leadership in ' 
India especially during this age when there is a fast “brain drain” 
caused in the developing countries by the technologically advanced 
nations. .r 
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too ate working accordiug to the Semester System Tt® 

University was perhaps the. first university to tty out this 
non m Its two new-unconventional types of F^lttes, viz , 
of HomeScience andSocial Work, some 20 years back Uter on. two 
mom of Is Faculties, those of Education and Psychology and of 
Technology and Engmeermg have switched on to this System 
the other universities like the Aligarh, Delhi and Meemt tave 
adopted the system much more eMensively md even in the 
of Leral Arts, Science and Commerce This development on *e 
scene of higher education m India Is significant as these three 
Faculties are usually hig. and the organization of teaching 
on the Semester basis poses several problems of S^. accbmmo 
non preparmg tlmi^tahles, providing increased library facilities, 
finance, etc In this Section 1 would like to examme the emergent 
concept of the Semester System in Indii, what benefits are likely 
to accrue from the adoptiorl'of this system by Indian unn ersines 
in regard to the improvement of standards and what obstacles ana 
difficulties would be there wbicTi would need to be taken care ofr 
if the Innovation ts to be made a' success 


the semester system as introduced in INDIA 

As tWerted to earlier m this Section the Semester System hiS- 
been m operation in a few umvctsiues m India feat their 
IS too small ivhen we view it against the total number of lOO and 
odd universities in India, mctuding the deemed Universities and 
degree giving higher institutions The image^of the Semester System 

that IS emergmg from those universities m India where it is practised 
bears the following features 

1 The division of an academic session into two halves and- 
of th^ yearly courses into half-yearly short courses 

2 The assumption at Aligarh, Meerut, and at other places 
IS that each Semester will have at least IQO working days 
eiccludlng the examination period 

3 The syllabi are flexible and inter-disciplmary in nature at 
Aligarh, Meerut and Delhi However, at Baroda the syllabi 
m a disciphn* are limited to that discipline only That is 
to say, the courses m Home Science are taken by the 
students of the Departments of Home Science Faculty 
only They aienot mter-dlsciphnary inasmuch as they are 
not made use of by the students of other Faculties 
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^or subjects in wblch tbere is no pradtlcal esmmination 
and 30 per cent for subjects in winch there % ^ practical 
cxanainadon at the end. ‘ ^ ‘ 

, Obligatory courses carry 50 per cent ^ marks for 

sessional work and 50 per cent for practical tt^mination 
at the end of die Semester. 

9. In the Baroda University, in the Faculty of Education 
and Psychology, a comprehensive internal examination is 
held which has tiWce the weightage of sessional tests. A 
Viva-Voce test is prescribed to finalise the internal 
records of students. The Viva-Voce test is also provided 
in the Faculty of Social Wotk, but this test carries certain 
weightage in terms of credit points. 

10. The Universities of Aligarh, Meerut and Delhi continue 
to use numerical marks and percentages in the evaluation 
of student achievement. In Batoda, the Faculties of Home 
Science, Education and Ps^’chology, Social Work, and 
Fine Arts use grades and grade-points. 

11. At the Aligarh Muslim University, every studentls assigned 

to an Adviser on die American pattern. This Adviser 
helps the student to -work out the most profitable series 
of courses for him. ^ 

Such is broadly the picture of the Semester System emerging 
from Its present practice In some of the Indian universities. 

ADVANTAQES OF THE SYSTEM 

This new System has some distinct advantages if it Is adopted 
and implemented after careful planning and with a good faith in 
the Innovation. 

One great advantage of this new system Is the flexibility it 
achieves in the selection of courses by students. A student gets, 
to a varying degree depending upon the curricular facilities that 
can be pro\ided in a college or university, freedom of choice of 
courses as against none or little in the existing system. Further, 
this flexibility makes possible a choice of courses by students acc* 
erding to their abilities, aptitude, interest and needs, which can 
contribute to the reduction of wastage In higher education in the 
form of Urge-sale failures. ThU flexibility also mlnimUes the Ills 
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ms system to proceed at their own pace permitted either by their 
resources or ability. 

The seventh advantage is that it can be adopted in teaifcng 
^Lversities where the system is whohy 

are teaching institutions of higher learning, whereM *e De 
Meerut Universities are affiliating universities. The 
be introduced with mtemal evaluation and with the j 

system as its internal part; it can aUo be used w^the syEtem^ 
partial or full external examinations and with 50-pomt or 1 
point numerical marie system. 

The eighth advantage that it has is that it fecihtates and lends 
better edge to organise Summer Semesters. In the cutren 
conventional system, the long summer vacation is almost an acan^ 
mic waste. The Semester System may provide a summer sessiOT 
as It is done in the Meerut University. At Meewt, the mo 
popular and the most difficult courses are selected for Summ 
Sessions to enable students to earn Advance Credit m order tM 
they are able to give mote tune to Honouts Courses and to maw 
up for failutes in one or mote courses in the preceding Semestitf 
examination. Summer Courses may be taken even by studrots 
who ha\e not acquired die minimum prt-requUite qualifications 
for admission. A student who has appeared at the Intermediate or 
die Baclielor of Arts Examination and is waiting for the announce' 
ment of his result can take a Summer Course to earn advance 
credits. If he passes the examination concerned as well as the 
Summer Course, he gets credit for the latter. The Summer Cours_^^ 
if they are properly dove-tailed with Semester Courses, wouW 
enable the abler students to cam a Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees 
simultaneously in less than the prescribed time. 

These are some of the distinct adv’antages of the Semester 
System. But the system is difficult to implement. It may suncr 
from some of the inadequacies inherent in the present situation. 
And above all, it requires faith to work it out at first as an 
experimental measure and to change and adapt it in light of the 
accumulated experiencct. I will briefly refer to some of the 
difficulties as pomted out those who have worked in the system 
and then consider how they can be dealt with in order to ensure 
a fair measure of success for the system 
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of local constituent colleges nnd dcvcloj^ ilic time-table 
inter-disciplinary courses welUn advance, so that It can be printed 
and placed in the hands of the intendinc students a' little before 
the academic prepramme for a nc^* academic year or a Semester 
begins. The Co-ordinator should have an office w'tli aecrctarisl 
help and with the facility of a telephone. He, with the help of 
his oiEce, should be in a position to mahe adjustments in the 
Time Table if unforeseen circumstances warrant them. 

There is also another way. A unwersit^' or a college can limit 
inter-disciplinary’ courses to one Faculty' ora college. In that case 
the framing of an inter-departmental time-table offering flearihlc 
courses within a Faculty or among different departments of a 
college should not be difncult. 

(3) The Staff-Student Ratio 

At the Aligarh Muslim University, where, at a Symposium on 
Higher Education, the Semester System was discussed in December 
1969, it was stressed by some participants that the Semester System 
would need the recruitment of more teachers, for which the 
Indian universities have at present no money. 

Certainly more staff would be needed if a fairly good number 
of intec-disdpliaary courses are offered. If courses ore made short 
and sharply focused, it would again necessitate increase in staff. 

More and varied courses w'ould mean more classrooms for 
lectures, seminars and even for ptacticals. 

The recruitment of additional staff and expansion of class- 
room facilities in a Faculty or a college would certainly be a 
point if more courses are to be instituted. But the recruitment of 
teachers and the need of more classrooms should not be an in' 
surmountable hurdle. What an institution should do is to examine 
the work-load pattern of its teachers, and make the assignment 
of teaching, practical work guidance, etc. in such a way that 
wastage may be avoided and reasonably some more time of 
teachers can be economised which could be utilised for teaching 
new courses. New recruitment for courses that are new and for 
which competence is not available in the existing staff will have 
to be made. There is no escape from it. But it should be possible 
for the U. G. C. to support such additional staff dirough its 
grant-^n-aid for developmental programmes. 

If an institution decides to make Its time-table from morning 
to -'late evening, the question of shortage of classrooms and 
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laboratory tan be consyeraWy made up. As such there is at 
present under-utilization of the resources of institutes of hiaher 
education. , 

(4) Inter-University Mobility 

It is sometimes held that the <C0 and odd universities, deemed 
universities and institutes of higher education in the country are 
'TOrhing under a dlffereof system. "The Semester System and 
the new courses, however progressive, advantageous, purposeful or 
perfect they might be, are Ilhely to cause difficulties in respect of 
inter-university mobility. The ad/ustmenr of evaluation procedures 
of a university which adopts such a system with other centres of 
learning, which have not so far given it a place in dieir academic 
schemes, may cause not a little confusion and even headaches/'* 

• The question of the difficulty of the inter-university njohihty 
Is more theoretical than real. Compared to American and British 
universities, the intec-imiversity mobility in India is very little. 
Once, the Semester System is begun in different universities, some 
procedures of determmbg equivalence will he worked out by the 
universities themselves depending upon the nature of the cases of 
migratioo. And even if a few uoivetstcies switch on to the Semester 
System and the large bulk of them prefer to continue the ttadP 
tional pattern, a student from a traditional pattern of courses and 
evaluation would migrate to such a convenient university where a 
similar pattern operates. Attheetaffr of higher education, a student 
cannot expect that an appcopr&te institution of learning wiD be 
m his own home town. 


(5> Student Attendance 

In order that the Semester System achieves its ob;ectives of 
keeping the student community busy all around the year, it is 
necessary to lay down attendance requiretneats. The current praf- 
ctices in many universities of laying down an over-all percentage 
of attendance, would need a change. It would advfaable to 
lay down attendance requirementa in terms of hows for each 
course. The Conference of the Vice-Chancellors of the U. P. 
Universities decided in June 1968 that only chose students who 
attended at least 75 per cent of the minimum number ofpenr^s 
presented in ,each Semester might be pennitted to appear m the 
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examination. For genuine reasons, relaxation in attendance upto a 
maximum of five per cent might be allowed with the approval of 
the Vice-Cbancdlor. 

If the argument is accepted that the insistence of ^75 or 60 
per cent of attendance on the part of the students is in die best 
interest of maintaining standards of higher education, the arrange* 
ment for keeping records of attendance on a full-proof bans 
becomes a real problem. Staff members do not relish in calling 
the role when the class is big, as it takes away much of tbdr 
time. If a student is detained for inadequate attendance, ic 
becomes really difficult to prove the case unless very careful 
records of attendance are kept. It is necessary to obtain the 
students’ signatures for attending each course. A student leader 
for every 25 students may be placed in the charge of circulating 
the attendance sheets amongst students for their signatures. This 
may later on but on the same day be passed on by the student 
leaders to the teacher of the course who maintains these records 
of attendance. 

(6) Internal Evaloatloo 

Generally spealdng, the Semester System implies internal 
evaluation also. It is often maintained that though internal eva* 
luation is sound on paper, yet it does not work in practice, 
espedally in affiliating universities, each having 50 or more colleges 
attached to it. There are quite a large number of educators in* 
eluding imn ersity teachers who do not favour and are not ready 
for the adoption of the cent per cent internal evaluation system. 

The Semester System and the System of Internal Assess* 
ment are concomitant no doubt, but are not a race of internal 
relationship. It is possible to have a Semester System and exter* 
na\ examination as it is done in the 'Meerut University. The 
difficulty in regard to evaluation can be obviated by allowing 
those universities and within a university those Faculties or 
colleges which are not ready for all internal evaluation to adopt 
a system of ei’aluation which is partially iniemal and partially 
extemaL 

There are three ways of doing this. 

^ One way is to assign a f^Iy reasonable 30 to 50 per cent 
wei^tage to internal evaluation through periodical tests, practical 
assignments, term papers, participation in Seminars, etc. When 
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early, it wiU^not create- tension on students and tests will not be 
a heavy load on thecQ. ' • ‘ ^ 

CONCLUSION , . - ' 

/ These are some of the major criticisms made by ladian 
educators against the Semester System. However, the advantages 
of the System outweigh the short-comings and difficulties. I be* 
heve, Indian universities should try out this innovation with faith 
on an experimental basis, and in the light of what experience 
they get, adopt the System to suit their resources and means. 

I would lilce to conclude this Section by focussing some of the 
crucial gams that are Ukely to follow the adoption of this system 
in our uiuversities. 

The Semester System may result in a distinct improvement 
of the curricular organisation and e^^luation in vogue at present. 
Because of short and coherent subject-matter, the Semester Courses 
are likely to be mote conveniently combined to facilitate inter- 
disciplinary studies. It would make it possible to co-ordinate 
studies between diderent departments, at graduate and post-graduate 
levels. Further, the System would enable teachers to cover the 
subject matter in a more logical and non-repetitive manner. It 
would allow students a choice of subjects according to their abihty, 
aptitude, interests and needs which would help in reducing wastage* 
One other significant advantage will be that it would allow the 
student to progress rapidly towards fulfilling the requirements of 
the degree- It would reduce the evils of a single final examination. 
It would pa\e a way for mote frequent changes in courses aimed 
at their modernization and enrichment. Its greatest virtue will be 
flexibility, better curriculum, better focused teaching and learning, 
and a fairer and more Just deal to students in examinations. And 
all of these would mean better curriculum, better learning, more 
student pre-occupation and less student unrest. 
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Ph.D/s in science is very small. 1966, in tbe U.S.A. the output of 
M.Sc,’s was 6,600; the present output in that country is estimated 
to be around 13,000. The U.S.S.R. 'has also similar spectacular 
achievement in the output of Masters and Doctorate holders in 
Science and Technology. It means that to meet the demands of 
our developing national economy and to use education as a process 
of modernising the Indian society and a tool of social change, the 
enrolment in science and mathematics, specially in post-graduate 
classes would need to be expanded several folds in the next two 
decades. 

The Kotbari Education Commission has given anticipated 
statistics of the growth of enrolment desired in science courses. 
For instance, it has stated that the enrolment in science subjects 
like chemistry, mathematics, physics, botany, zoology, and geology 
would need to be expanded ten times to the present student strength 
in them. The Commission has stressed the need for stepping up 
the annual rate of increase of about 15 per cent in the enrolment 
in science subjects. 

As a Erst step the present proportion of students taking science 
courses in the university total enrolment should be increased. In 
1961-62 against a top heavy percentage of 59-8 students, enrolled 
in the Faculties of Arts of Indian Universities, the enrolment in 
the Facultiw of Science w’as only 29*2 cent- la 1966, the 
proportion of science students did improve and rose to 37-7 per 
cent; still however, the enrolment in the science faculties is very 
low and inadequate. In the U. K-, the students rmdergoing post- 
graduate education in pure and apphed sciences in 1961-62 was 
respectively 46 and 22 per cent. In India only 22 per cent of 
post-graduate students were studying science subjects; we must 
change this picture if we have to realise real benefits from science 
ed?aca.tuao.> 

Along with the change in the enrolment policy in regard to 
admission to science subjects, another reform will have to be 
effected as early as possible. There is at present considerable regional 
imbalance in science education and in technology. This imbalance 
is also present at district levels in individual States. For instance, 
a study done in 1965 revealed that of the total university enrol' 
ment in individual States, the student strength in science subjects 
was as high as 47X in the three southern States of Andhra, Kerala 
and Madras. In States like Gujarat, M. P., Maharashtra, Orissa, 
U. P., and Dellu, the enrolment in science was between 22 and 
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How much onerous and difficult is going to *be the task of Boards 
43f Studies in Science suTjjectsnfid' of heads of departments in i the 
field can be realised 'from the* following observation by an eminent 
scientist fwhich beautifully summarizes -thefstattling -fact \of rapid 
growth of scientific knowledge: “.A scientific paper is often out of 
date by the time it is in -print; a book -is out of date before -a 
student ias completed the courses; a graduate is i obsolescent on the 
day of his graduation; and a research equipment is out of fashion 
by the time it is produced **- Unless teachers of science keep 
themselves constantly and closdy in touch with various and varied 
developments that are taking place in the domain of science, they 
will find themselves out of place and out of date in their own 
institutions and diey will have to face adverse criticism from students 
and the sodety. 

In the end) India would stand as economically strong tand 
as modernised society to the extent to which it succeeds in 
placing science educadon in her iasdtudonsof higher learning on 
a sound and richer basis. Ic is no wonder, therefore, that a Kational 
Education Commission like theKothari Commission should base its 
basic philosophy, approach and structure of the reconstruction of 
the Indian education in deep conviction that, “The progress, 
welfare and security of the Nation depend critically on a rapid, 
planned and sustained growth in the quality and extent of educa- 
tion and research in science and technology.” 

-i 
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But what is necessary for the o1 the 

diehnowledge of ways and o “ f ^ 

amaU families mean better upbringing, mote opportuidty 

education for chUdren. better standards of Inang, etc. 

it is not correct to presume that the problem of famUy 
plannmg is of httle concern to the 7°The 

who are pre-occupied with other more of 

fear that is sometimes expressed that attention to any 
Innwledee closelv associated widi family pbnning among 
^^mtl mfghf^iacc in ieopardy the hs. social 
tag to sex and family Ufe is exagjerated. No such ill-effecu 
hkely to occur. 

■■ iTSThat 'the youth would know wiU be not about conOT- 
-eepii^ or teLcdoningof sex organs, but will be in die fo^ 
of the appreciation of the advanutes that would accrue torn 
smaU-slre famUies. There will not be-a separate subject of famUV 
education, but the famUy education wUl be Imparted Atoug 
developing units of teaching in languages, mathematics, biolo^ 
physiology and hygiene and social studies. ,There are a rium^ 
of signifioant aspects of population . and family life which ar 
within the legitimate domain of the school and college system. . 


AT THE COLLEQE LEVEL 

In the Preparatory and First Year Classes, some specific units 
of instruction can be planned. They may form the part of me 
General Education Programme at the under-graduate stage. Ur. 
Solan R. 'Wayland of Columbia University suggests the followi^ 
subject arras that can be deait with through mstruenon in 
colleges ; 

Baste instruction in population dynamics, and development of 
the process of human reproduction. Science curriculum, health 
education, and domestic science classes may form a natural setting 
for such instruction. 

Understanding of health problems, associated wjth child-bear' 
ing, and several well-established clinical findmgs could be exammcd 
here concerning the health risks of morbidity and morality' oi 
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the mother associated with pregnancy of the young mother and 
the older mother short intervals between pregnancies and high 
parity This should interest both young men fiid women 

Ja addition to the health \'alues, consldemtioa needs to be 
given to the economic and social consequenaes for a family of 
the presence of a number of children 

Appreciation of the sigmhcance of population characteristics 
and policies for social and economic development can also be 
taken up m the preparatory as w^ as graduate classes 

It is important that our youths develop a good familianty 
with the population policies and family planning programme of 
our own country through *uch units of instruction 



USE OF programmed^Learninq in 

UNDER-GRADUATE GLASSES 


Certain facta and consequences of moaning* "enrolment in 
preparatory and other under-graduate classes have to be faced 
realistically. 

It is true that there are more students in college classes than 
can normally be expected of college lecturers to handle effectively' 
It is also true that the newrccruitroeot of tutors and assistant 
lecturers that is being made every year Is more a physical than 
an academic provision. Most of these new junior teachers do oot 
have the maturity, skills, confidence, attitude and Interest to be 
able to understand the minds of the youths and impart Instruction 
that would be Batlsfying, interesting and intelli^ble to them. 

It IS no wonder that the rate of failures and drop-outs Is high 
at the college stage. This Is a reahty. That this situation will change 
in a near future is a vain hope. College and university administrators 
know this hard fact very well. And yet, very little serious thinking 
is bemg done to combat this situation. No new approaches to 
teaching and learning that would ensure effective leainmg and 
prevent the standards of under-graduate teaching from further 
deterioration are bemg tried out. 

The University Grants Commission, Advanced Centres of 
Education, the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training and Departments of Education of leadmg umversities io 
the country should take a lead and provide a dynamic leadership 
to break-down the prevaihng apathy and mertia in teaching at 
the under-graduate stage. They should contmually search for 
keys to more vahd leaming-expenences and aids to more effcc' 
live teaching. 

Programmed leammg is an exciting though controversial 
innovation in the world of teaching. It is worthwhile to cor&lder 
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It is a salutary thing to guarantee a correct response at every 
step in the presentaDon of a subject The rate of learning will 
be faster. The understanding will be more m depth. Standards 
of college education will be upgraded. 

Teachers of doubtful subject-competence and teaching-skills 
will not pose challenges and provide continuous headaches to 
college administrators. 

The student will he taught something more than the subject 
matter. He will be chaUenged and taught to ‘think’. 

Individual differences among students will be taken care of 
Talented students can be provided mth more challenging learning' 
frames to respond to Similarly, the helow-a\etage students would 
be provided programmes that they can work out at their own 
levd of competence and at their own speed. 

Many different types of teaching-learning frames will undoU' 
btedly be needed. These W'lU be prepared by experts. But they 
will not eliminate the need for teachers or reduce their status. On 
the contrary, they will enable the teacher to save time and labour 
for creative classroom functions '' 

Grades or marks will have a new meanmg, signifying the 
amount of material the student has covered m a given Dme 

It Is worth considering the use of the device of programmed 
text and learning in under-graduate classes I 
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A college teacher enumefatcd" the follow’ing ingredients of 
good rpaching. “Subject mastery, good preparaiiun, clcap prcsenta* 
tion, interested students and job satisfaction ^ 

The concept of good‘tcachtng uhfch fs revealed in the above 
sampled observations, Is not such as to help In maintaining and 
upgrading college and university standards. The emergent concept 
is confused, superfluous, narrow and it even lacks a focus. 

It is no doubt true that teaching should be clear and interest- 
ing. It should be well comprehended by students. It should be 
useful to the students. But to enable the students to pass the univer- 
sity examinations can never be Us sole and ultimate goal. Good 
class order is desirable. It facilitates learning but keeping the class 
spell-boundds not always good teaching. Good teaching should 
result In efiwfive learning. A teacher has not taught unless the 
students have learnt. And students do not always leam by listen- 
ing to witty and fluent lectures. Even lectures well saturated with 
good object matter are ineffective in the case of a large number 
of students m the class— they become dead weight. Spoon-feeding 
done in whatever effective way is no good teaching There Is & 
lot of truth in the maxim — a good teacher is one who does not 
teach. The focus on good teaching should be on making students 
active participants in tbc learning process. 

TEACHING IN COLLEGES 

’Most of the teaching in college classrooms is topic-centred. 
The concentration is on teaching the topics of the presenbed 
syllabus. There is very little pre-thinldng of outcomes in the teaching 
of any subject. Instructional objectives are seldom defined. What 
understandings, abilities, skills, interests, attitudes, etc. can be bufle 
up in students through the course are rarely thought about by 
college teachers. If skills and competence develop in students, they 
are due to dieir own intelligence, efforts or through happy accidents. 

In the absence of the pre-formulation of instructional objectives 
of a course or a subject by the college teachers, the teaching 
degenerates into a mechanical process of pumping in. information 
which is wrongly equated with knowledge. At the best, a college 
student becomes a carrier of information and that, too, often io 
an undigested form. 

Very few college teachera do Instructional planning in terms 
of the outcomes they desire to bring about in students. Very few" 
of them have schemes of umts, defining the range and scope of each- 
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tie classroom, wiici is tie main centre of tttcim&- -^• 
univcrsides and colleEes, is very often crowded, at 
even over-crowded. As.a matter of. feet. Acre are 
in the classroom than what a teacher can noTmally baiM^ lo . 
subjects the strength of the class goes beyond a hundnrf. W ^ 
a good, competent and sldlful teadjcr to handle the class 
that instruction proceeds without noise and interruption ^ 


the lecture-method “ • b? 

In Indian universities, die method of imparting 
the mass lecture-method is very common- It has teen ia 
as a sole method of instruction for long enough to become 
rooted. It is perhaps the only method used even •now in 
colleges. Many other improved methods of teadiing-learcu^ ^ 
suggested by several expert Comminecs and Commissions, 
has not be« yet possible to dethrone the lecture-method ^ 
its high pedestaL Three reasons can be attributed to this, 
feet of a large number of students sitting in the dass, a 
proportion of students per teacher and the ignorance of the ^ 
teacher about the use of any other method but the lecture-raetn 
At several places, the lecmre-method has deteriorated into 
dictation of notes. This happens not only at the under-gta-— " 
levd, but quite often it happens at the post-graduate le^'d 
The defects of the lecture-method are very apparent 
trell known- Unless the teacher is learned, consoenuota and 


well Knu-*^. icscaeris icamea, consoenuoua 

the lectures hardly serve the purpose for which they are dcU'-et®^ 


Students feel interested in lectures if the teaditr has CuencTi ^ 
he uses a variety of illustrative materials, if he can make an *r' 
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from the kctutes s genuiDEly synoptitview lof the subject and^ 
with its help, he develops a'^properframeof nuod to^dopfoperly 
focused and discriminating study. ’ ' - 

“With the explosion of knowledge in the last decade ortwo 
and the phenomenal splintering of academic ■disciplines, 
each with its "own emphasis on knowing more and more_ 
about less and less, and the consequent need of acquiring 
b^' the student a much greater body of basic information 
matched by his’ manifest inability to gather this basic 
equipment through a detailed, diligent and discriminating 
‘ study at first hand of all'the source books, the straight 

lecture, aimed at providmg the academic type with a 
comprehen«ive body of facts on the subject, selected and 
structured so as to provide an insight into the subject, 
has become mote important than ever.*' 

These ideas represent the bright sides of the lecture-method at 
its best. But in mo»t of the lectures that are delivered in colleges 
and universities, the gains clatro«l in the above excerpts very 
seldom occur. These lectures are stereotyped, bookish, often 
delivered in a mechanical way without litde effort on the part 
of the lecturer to establish rapport with the students, and Aey 
hardly attempt to provide the students an insight into the subject. 

When students do not receive new ideas, it is understandable 
that they cannot respond to them. It Is said that the study fcomi 
lectures should be supplemented by individual students by library 
work. This happens in the case of only a few students who are 
intellectually stimulated and who have sufficient knowledge of 
English to be able to understand class lectures, text-books and 
reference books. For the great majority of students, especially 
the under-graduate students, lectures constitute the only source of 
learning and whjt is received through this source la often un- 
organised, undUested sod unusable load of factual knowledge. 
TUTORrALS 

Ai a corrective to the ills of the lecture-method, tutorials 
and seminars are suggested. Tutorials have long been talked of. 
^Inars W fibred on the scene in the course of the Ust 
oetade ana a ban. 


I Ini’S.', University and tha Cambtidee 

UnliTtsity am quoted whan tutorial Instruction U stressed. The term 
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It is tiimatter of legfet ■’fKat •onder-graduates ‘‘do hardlyiany 
"Writing nwork’ during ''the '-year besides ’writing nbe rexamhiation 
■answer-papers/ and where some written Tootle is done by stndenlB, 
they get too litdei'oririclsm' of'what^ they suHmit.’ The > setting 
regular an’d systematic^ 'written tworkito "under-graduates 
the offering^)! detailed criticism of ’what they ‘write will rioa'^world 
of good to them. Itiwould further ‘provide the stddent “n foriis 
of attention in arranging his studies.” (But thae ate certain risks 
also about this TOethod, Firstly, unless the teacher is vigilant and 
searching, the written assignments would be .exercises rin copying 
down .from books; the student weak in the knowledge of English 
will be put 'to a lot of tension; unless strict regularity in the 
submission of written assignments and attendance at the tutorial 
is insisted upon, fitmly and resolutely by ^the tutor, there will be 
_a number of students wbo will try to dodge this robhgation under 
one excuse or the other;, as ^ir James JMountfoid has said, ” The 
shy or lackadaisical student may fshellet^bebind his more forth* 
.coming companions .and so derive ilittle benefit”; the difficulty of 
the tongue-tied students will be there; there is a good proportion 
of students In college classes-^tls ^ate greater mfoumber m this 
r category,, who can , hardly be stimulated to, speak, out their 
thoughts. ^ j 

- The tutorial, 5f ; well conducted -so that not. only, the tutor 
but all .or most of the/membersiof the igtoup activelyrjjaiticipate, 
and rif students match their ;Own powers with, one another as ’well 
as whh the tutor, ' will 'then t become ,0 real teaching— learning wol 

r and the process ^is.welL t . . 

j ’ ’inu ' 

This’is ■’about the (■nature naf (the )tutorial./ The tutorial isino^ 

conceived as a measiireto BCek-JtO'Overthrowflie-ilecture-irfethbd 

nod to displace the ^ leccurer. -fit i does not ariininilsfeihe place 
the rroleof the lecturer and his scholarship. The latter .is regarded 
vital’even for tbeTUtot, who is ‘expected tto be astnuch proficient 
ns thelecmrer In .the lolowl^ge of.the subject-perhhps heshoilld 
know hls'subject more Jnsldeiout.>A. tutor is expected.to be better 
.xqulppcd mentaUy fthan .the lecturer-be ’shouU have whatfSr 
Jamra MDuntfotd ralUia-mind withi ratting edge, whicb-ds 
alert to the good and weak points of a stddent’s effort, and is 
Critical, tolerant and encouraging by turns. It is those qualities 
of a sharp mind, skills <frguiding students from one thought 
onothcr, the <imllty’ot the heart, the .quality -of attitude -and 
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iriterfcst that ’make the tole of the ttitor tnore crucial than that 
oi B Jechifcr, 

Tlie^^OQ<3 pertioent question is -about the ohjtctives of the 
turoml "Its objectives stc the objectives of reaSy good education, 
t^ch are to help students grow m fcnbwledge* undcrstandtogs, 
•ability, application, skills, attitude and interest. Good education 
is like gardening which nurtures the plant end is nor like carpen- 
'tering which “cuts jiicces of wood to fit Into certain locations 
or painting j which covers them 'mth an ^ifterior coat of paint “ 
The objectives of lutonal work are ju«t like those of the garden- 
ing The oicotial seeks to etunufate thinking, deeper Intellectual 
interest, better perception, better study-habits and educate young 
Caen and women iti the real sense of the term (education) 

The further statements of the objectives of the tutorial work 
ere as under They ate in Terms of what a tutor ahould aim 
at in the tutorial work 

“The tutor’s objectives are to see that the student has 
produced a property or^ni^ed account of the subject, and 
make sure that 4ie understands what he has written down 
and has written only what he believes and can support 
with reasons, to elucidate obscurities, to encourage ente^ 
prise in reading, thought and writing, to correct or expand 
the students' information, to relate the subject to its 
general fie|d, and ^ve clues about the next week’s subject, 
as well as a reading hst, with critical comments ^Help 
should be given with difficulties, but for a lazy student 
the best help may take the form of a reference which he 
’ shourdlookup ’Ihetutonal which is sometimes confused 
With spoon-feeding in fact has the opposite aim, namely, 
to enable &e sludent to work on hts own, to ^hlnk dbr 
himself, and to construct Ws own account of h!s subject" 
The aboye statement presents bkarly a number of specific 
objectives of the tutorial work which the Indian lecturers and 
professors would do -weri to keep to wind 

The third pertment question Is "who should do the ruforial 
WQrk> The answer is all 3>e teaching staff racrabets of the 
institution from the grade of prirfessorsto tutors, from the Head 
down to his J'lmiot-mbrt bsswtant The '’importance of tutorial 
work should not be ratedToW A» PtofessoriR B- McC^lum of 
Oxford bald m 1947, “ Whba '•the itudent leaves to take his 
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a>re«. he can be epolcen of with a degree of 
confidence that must command respect.” This i ,s 

if he has a fait chance of having a professor for his mtotiai 
aUo the best of the lecturers. The Radhakrishnan Commissio 
observations on this point are as under. ♦ i 

"Under the ideal conditions only experienced trachers ii!» 
in scholarship, adapted by temperament for 
wori, and not heavily loaded with other duties shotuu 
be tutors. Unfortunately, the present state of our unlvet- 
sities, over-ctovrded with students and under— staffe 

' ‘ they are, does not permit of such a selection 

’ colleges and •universitles'the entire teaching staff willh^ 
' to be drawn upon 'for tutorial work, even though this 
may be repugnant to some teachers ‘and not satisfactory 
to all students. ” ( Report, P. 108 ) 


The fourth pertinent question is: what should be the sire o 
the tutorial group. As the tutorial involves personal confrontation 
of the minds of the teacher and the student, the tutorial 
has' to he 'small. It cannot be die single student tutorial. This 
practice seems to prevail still at Oxford and Cambridge, though 
its measure has got more reduced at present than in the past. 
The Robbins Committee testifies to this. '* Less" than half the 
'tutorials given in Oxford and ‘Cambridge are given to a singl* 
pupil Even in the older univenities of England, the single-pupn 
'tutorial has to a considerable extent given way to the double 
tutorial and to small classes.” In a country hke India, with univet' 
sities and colleges in a state of spate; the single student tutorial wiU 
be prohibitively costly and extremely wasteful of the teacher’s 
time and energy. Even the Robbins Committee has expressed 
against sin^e student tutorials. The Committee did not believe that 
the desirable state of affairs, in which a student comes into the 
personal contact widi his teachers, he brings individual difficulties 
and problems to his teachers and that his progress becomes a 
matter of sympathetic concern to them can always be best achieved 


by individual tuition, every pupil enjoying one hour a week by 
himself with a tutor. The tutorial is an arduous affair. It is exact' 
ing both to the student and to the teacher. A teacher will not 
have patience xnd energy to repeat his instruction to a large 
— mber of students. A sin^e-student tutorial of the Oxbridge 
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pattern should; therefore, be rated out for India. The siie of the 
tutorial groups should he realistic in the perspective of difficulties 
of staff, classrooms and resources in Indian colleges and univet' 
sides* An Indian educator, an Oxbridge product hiraself,;suggests 
from his own experience, that "six might be an ideal number in the 
Indian context, 8 would be more realistic and -10, perhaps the verp 
,limlt,if the real purpose ofa tutorial is to be achieved." One has a 
legitimate fear that colleges will not have staff to provide tutorial 
even on the basts of one teacher for 10 ‘students. In 1968, in 
university colleges there was for every 15 students one teacher 
.jaod in affiliated colleges for every 20 srudents there was one teacher. 
In Indian universities, the tutorial groups shall have to be between 
10 and 15, If k cannot be more than IS. 

The fifth pertinent question Is : how much tutorial work 
'should have a place on rbe chss time-table J !a the universities 
of England and Wales, the position in this mpect is as under? 
Of the total H*S hours of study work per week put up by the 
under-’graduates, the discussion periods account for 1*6 hours 
.a^inst 8*1 hours for lectures, 46 hours for practicals and C*5 
'hours for ‘ other reaching*. In humanities, of the total 10>1 hours 
that an under'^aduate spends in class instruction, 2*3 hours ate 
on participating in discussion periods as against 6*8 hours on 
attendance of leccuees, 0.6 hours in practicals and 0*4 hours in 
‘other teaching’. In science, of the total 1?4 hours of work S-S 
hours are the discussion p^ods in contrast to 8*3 hours of pta* 
cticals and C?*3 hours of 'ocher teaching’. 

It will, thus, be seen that even in British universities, a high 
propOKion of instruction (55 per cent) is received through 
lectures, and tutorials in the form of discussion periods get only 
10.7 per cent of allotted time. I do not want to imply that the 
British position in respect' of the weighrage giv'en to tutorials in 
point of time should be followed in Indian \iniversities, as the 
situation represented by them b ideaL But realities of classroom 
facilities, staff-student ratio, svailability of instructional and refer* 
ence materials In regional languages, etc. are to be paid careful 
attention to before any d'ecfsfon on the titne-afibtmenr an tator&f 
work b taken in Indian colleges and university departments. In 
Great Britain, the staff-student ratio is I:?*! whereas in India it 
is 1:IS*7. In this situation, we cannot reasonably expect our 
'colleges and university departments to make better tutorial provl* 
cion than the British universities. It is not possible, within the 
14 
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current financially ■strained conditions of the Indian universities 
to reach the ideal position of the American universities where 
more instruction takes place through small-sized seminars than 
big audience type lectures. Keeping our limitations o'f resources 
well in focus, we should consider one or two hours of tutorial 
work per week quite reasonable In Indian situation. 

The sixth pertinent question is: from what under-graduate 
class shoiild die tutorial start ? In Indian universities, there is the 
partem of the Three-Year Degree Course. It is preceded either 
by a Higher Secondary School course or one year of Preparatory 
University Course after the Matriculation. TTie average age of 
entry for the student in the Indian university is about 16 years. 
This fact of the student-age at entry in the university has relevance 
in deciding from what college class the tutorial work can reason- 
ably be started. 

la order that the student derives maximum benefits from the 
tutorial work, he should have a fairly well matured mind and 
minimum intellectual equipment to do independent study-work. 
The tutorial work, therefore, would not be much fruitful and 
productive In the Preparatory University Class and even in the 
First Year Degree Class. (In British universities, the average age 
of entry for students is 18 plus.) It is In these classes that 
enrolment is usually high. Therefore, even on the practical con- 
siderations of finding enough teachers to conduct tutorial groups 
of reasonable size, the commencement of tutorial work should be 
delayed till students come into the Second Year Degree Class. 
The following argument has been put forward in favour of begin- 
ning the tutorial work from the Second Year Degree class : “In 
the first year, even the best boys and girls would probably lack 
the minimum background necessary to start on the exacting and 
arduous intellectual discipline of a tutorial. The first year may» 
therefore, be proEtably spent on an intensive scheme of library 
work in which as many freshmen as possible, carefully screened, 
ate launched on a programme of extensive but well directed 
reading In their subjects.” 

It sounds reasonable to commence the tutorial work from 
the Second Year Degree Class However, it will not be good to 
provide no opportunities to the -students of the Preparatory and 
First Degree Classes to meet their teachers in small groups 
say, of 20 or 25. The purpose can be different. It may be for 
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personal counsellmg onfot providing broad group guidance in 
■the use of Jibrary, .note-making and .note-taking, organbiog and 
scheddDng rtime for study, rest and recreation and forming study 
babies, etc. Sucb ' tutorials " would prepare the students for more 
challenging and e.xactlng type of tutorials that would begin from 
the.Second Year Degree Oass. There is a commendable practice 
In some Indian universities and collies to assign a pupil at entry 
to ajtutor or a supervisor of his studies.rwhora he can consult 
at any time over liis work, and ,i( he wishes, his personal affairs. 
This practice should be started in all the colleges and unhwitles, 
and may .be used to form initial tutorial groups and tutorial work. 

'Our conclusion regardiog the lecture method and The tutorial 
‘ is that both form important mediods of teaching-learning at (the 
under-graduate stage and both should have aplace in the scheme 
of teaming. Lectures are necessary In giving students a wider 
perspective 'than that afforded by the text-^sook and helping 'than 
to comprehend difficult and fast growing voluminous body -of 
knowledge. But under-gcaduate teaching should not end in lechires; 
they on the contrary should lead to the oclier mode of learning, 
vir. learning through participation in critical exchange of thoughts, 
learning through further reading, further study and pondering. 

Written assignments based on lectures should be developed 
by tutors with a view to helping the students to cover wider 
and deeper aspects of topic dealt with in lectures. The tutorials 
should supplement lectures; they should aim at building up the 
student’s mind, develop in him skills 3n reading, in making his 
own independent study, in drawing the right concluiions in 
putting forth and defending these conclusions. Tutorials should 
be really a clash of minds of the tutor and students,' the latter 
trained to use their own wings and to pursue their ov.-n *' intell- 
ectual flights In order that tutorial work becomes successhil In 
private and univetstty colleges, the staff cabins end ebssroom 
facilities as well as libraries should be strengthened, the student- 
teacher ratio be brought down ei least to IrlS, and the Head 
should provide instructional leadership to building up a climate 
for sincere, regular and systematic tutorial work. 

THE SEMINAR 

It is another method of teaching-learning. The instnicdoral 
situation U discussion centered eround a topic, event, problem 
idea or so and conducted in « group of the she where increased 
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'inter-action is possible. This description may sound similar to 
that of the tutorial. But both differ In nature, the maturity level 
of the participants and even in their respective focus. The tutjy 
rial is usually centered round a written assignment previously 
prepared, assessed and commented by the ‘teacher; the semiwr 
centres around a definite theme of penetrating and provocati'C 
nature to ensure involvement of almost all members of thegtoupf 
The she of a tutorial is limited to 6 to 10, whereas the size of 
a seminar can be bigger than this. In the tutorial, the clash of 
minds is between the matured and well informed mind of a mas* 
ter and the developing, learning mind of a novice; in the seminar 
a group of mature minds is involved in foint thinking, weighing* 
and evaluating — the one who directs the seminar may or may not 
be more learned than or be having superior ability to the others 
who are participants. Both the tutorial and the seminar have a 
common' objective of stimulating the intellectual effort and a 
common medium of discussion. In tutorial, the tutor leads the 
students to truth; in the seminar the truth is reached through the 
co-operative efforts of the group. 

The seminar in this sense is mote suited to the post-graduate 
classes and courses where the learners are more matured and 
able students. This was the thinking evinced by the Radhakrishnan 
Commission in 1949; the same has been the view taken by tbe 
Robbins Committee In 1963. 

Seminar work can be geared to lecture work as in the case 
of the tutorial. In many British and Australian universities, m 
certain courses in humanities and social sciences, the teaching 
a course is done through first 5 to 6 key or background lectures, 
and the other parts of the course are covered through seminars 
of small groups. The class is divided into small groups of 10 or 
more, depending upon the size of the class. Each group is placed 
under a tutor. The tutor gives reading or written assignments to 
individual students on different untaught topics of the course. 
Each student is then required to present the paper-the written 
assignment, and lead dUcussion thereon. This kind of seminar 
combines the features of both the tutorial and ths seminar. This 
is also practised at the post-graduate level. 

CONCLUSION 

There is an unquestionable need to improve teaching-learning 
in under-graduate and post-graduate classes. The lecture method 
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Cs no doubt indispensable in the Indijm situation of scanty means 
and resources. But it cannot be the sole method. It cannot also 
be allowed to continue m its current style, size and focus. It has 
to be considerably strengthened in content, organization, delivery 
and supplementary work following the instruction imparted thro- 
ugh it. A variety’ of methods should be used, 

At the under-graduate level, the tutorial method in a small 
manageable group with preliminary spade and supplementary work 
done by the student should be tried. The cutting edge of the 
mind of the teacher should be used to stimulate and sharpen the 
intellectual effort of individual students in the pursuit of eveellcnce. 

With mature students, the seminar method can be advantage- 
ously tried in post-graduate classes. Learning should be the result 
of the clash of penetratiag minds. A good combination of the 
lecture, the tutorial and the seminar methods can be successfully 
made at this stage. The author has tned out this combination in 
some courses he taught in the Baroda University in the Educational 
Administration courses at the M. Ed. level. The verdict of the 
students was that they enjoyed and prodted much by this method. 
We should have a variety In college and university teaching 1 



AREA 6 : 

MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION IN UNIVERSITIES 


I ivisH to reiterate that tfie ttnivcriities toould he adopting the regional 
medium ttjjto the the /irst degree course mainly on the ground that 
iucK oJo^tion would help to intprovc the quality of education and 
would receive better response from students. This course is adopted 
not with a view to make education easier or cheaper in quality, 
but, on the contrary, to make U better in evei7 way. The present 
controversy about the change of medium seems unfortunately to 
have created a feeling in the minds of students in some universities 
that as a necessary consequence of the change, the study 0/ English 
can and should be discontinued altogether. This notion must be 
fmjmptlj corrected and in the interests of the students themselves; 
university teachers should convince the students that the study of 
English is absolutely essential if they want to make their education 
worthwhile even upto the stage of the first degree examination. The 
agitation to remove English altogether from university curricula 
and the claim that degrees should be given to students even though 
they may have faded in English is, in my view, a retrograde step 
and will certainly impair the quality of education and adversely 
affect the students themselves. 


— ^Justice P. B. Gajendragadkar 
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THE PROBLEM OF MEDIUM : PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL BASIS 


SOME DIMENSIONS OF THE PROBLEM 

The problem of medium of msiiuction and evaluation at the 
university stage is sciU on the anyU The national picture is one 
of scramble, passion, political clap-ttap and divergent and discordant 
academic notes Foreign visitors to this country often wonder hotv 
such a straight-forward and simple issue can proiide passion to 
warnng groups But there is a possible explanation to the present 
diffused and to some extent confused position on the issue, Indian 
higher education has inherited from the British rule strong tradlttons 
of university education through English Many of the present 
university administrators and teachers and the poliUcal leaders are 
the products of the English medium university education. It has 
become difficult at least for a good number of them to think that 
advanced education can be imparted through regional Indian 
languages. Some of this group have developed rightly or wrongly 
fears of a possible fall in stopdar dsjof higher education with the 
replacement of English as a medium of instruction by Indian 
languages A volume of opinion on the issue is apprehensive about 
the suitability jt£.Indian Uopuages in their current state of develop* 
ment to serve as media of higher education, especially in sciences^ 
tecbnolog) and medicine. The fears of losing i nternatio nal compara*^ 
bdity in university standards are haunting not a few. Some see 
the coot of the present phenomenon of scramble re^rding the 
medium as an inevitable feature of a developing economy. “The 
image of the connection between official language and pohucal and 
economic advantages persists when they think of the medium of 
instruction, because education Is generally looked upon as a process ** 
leading to * career and a profession A good number of students 
and their guardians favour English medium universities because a 
degree from them has a higher market value and greater cultural * 
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advantages. It is often felt by sludents who are the products of 
universities which impart education through regional languages that 
candidates for competitive public examinations who had received 
their education through the medium of English command consider' 
able advantage over them. Unless regional languages are givenj 
their rightful place as optional media for taking all competitive 
public examinations, the solution to the problem of medium of 
instruction of higher education will continue to be clouded. Thus, 
the question of the medium of instruction, though'Tn itself is 
simple and straight-forward for a free and self respecting countryi 
h a*^ acquired many dimensions which have made it complex and 
elusis’C. Gandhiji used to say that the question of medium of 
instruction has been solved for ever for all free countries and it 
is not for university teachers and administrators to bother about 
the language through which her young men and women should 
study. Unfortunately, various factors and forces have come into 
play and they have jeopardized the issue to such an extent that 
educators and administrators cannot help bothering about the 
question. 

MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION AS A TOOL 

In the heat of the controversy, it is often forgotten that a* 
medium of instruction is merely a ^ol and that apart from Its 
psychological and instrumental valu^, it has, in itself, not much 
pedagogical significance. It is not a tool merely to collect bits of 
information or knowledge in certain disciplines, but is a means to 
achieve growth for the student community in knowledge, skills, 
specific abilities, interest and attitudes. University education bas 
much higher goals than mere acquisition of information and 
exercises in tote memory. As some one has said : 

“ '’Tilt -praicip^j ridjetn ift universities xs to deepen roads 
understanding of the umverse and of himself — in body, mind 
and spirit, to disseminate this understanding throughout society 
and to apply in the service of mankmd.” 

It would thus be seen that the objectives of higher education 
go much beyond acquisition of smattering of knowledge In general 
and specialised fields. And the vcMcle of achieving the objectives 
In our "ioung men and women is the medium of instruction. If 
we are really serious that the students of universities ** seek and 
culti^te new knowledge, engage vigorously in the pursuit of truth 
and interpret old knowledge and beliefs in the lightof new needs 
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and djscovenes”, we must also provide them sucK a vehicle which 
most of them can use wilii ea*c and confidence in achieving 
such lofty ideals Thus, a medtutn of instruction has not absolute 
iralues— not even cultural valucsjt has primarily fuactiona! values 
If universities and colleges ate to be made dwelling places of 
ideas and idealism, we must put at th*ir disposal such a tool of 
language which can facilitate «uch ro}ourn m higher realms of 
knowledge We often complam that our students do not have 
ideas and do not think independent!) The explanation perhaps 
lies in the fact that we have all these years striven to provide 
them such s vehlde Of thoughts which, instead of facilitating 
creative thinking inhibited it We do come across products of 
the Gujarat Vidyapeeth and «uch other national institutions who, 
by and large, do not fail to impress us by the freshness, depth 
and creativity of their thinking We do find some kind of vigour 
and vitality in their thinking and expression Other things like 
Intelligence, aptitude, motivation etc being equal, the under- 
graduates of the Gujarat University and of the Sardar Patel Ihd 
versity do stand out conspicuously from those who studied in 
English medium universities ui their ckasre and vigorous expression, 
in their ability to think on their own, and m richness of ideas 
Many would like to challenge this statement, but tbu was exactly 
the feeling the writer had gathered when he studied some products 
of the Sardar Patel, Gujarat and Baroda Universities over a period 
of time. (The subjects were all student teachers enrolled in the 
education courses in the Faculty of Education at Baroda ) So, 
the problem of the medium of Instruction m universities should / 
be really approached from the pragmatic consideration of thej 
achievement of objectives of higher education in students 

MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION AND LEARNING PROCESS 
If a medium of instruction Is a cool, a vehicle of growth in 
knowledge, abilities, akills, interests and attitudes-^lbelt a tool 
of learning, the question of the suitability of a medium of 
Instruction should be deuded not on thebasisofcolturaI,poIItteal 
or economic considerstions, bur on the considerations of its 
efFcctiveneis as a tool of learning Whl h medmm—English Hindi 
or a regional language (mothet-toogUe), Is more natural to the 
learning process I ^ 

Tagore used to give a picturesque analogyin orivinghis point 
relating to the roothec-tor^e as a medium of instruction home 
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to his audience. He used to sav that dishes of delicious and. 
inviting food have been laid down on the table, and the student 

is quite motivated to eat it. Then,, why delay the satisfaction of his 
appetite by giving the English names and English explanations of 
the wonderful dishes; let him go straight to the food and make 
the best of it 1 What the great thinker-educator really means is 
that we should allow the formation of direct bonds between what 
is to be learnt and the learner. Such a direct association 'is pr^ 
vided by the mother-tongue of the student becauseitis a naturd 
tool of his intercourse with the environment and the learning is 
direct. English or any other language which has not become a part 
of his mental texture acts as a serious obstruction, and the effeC' 
tiveness of learning is definitely affected.. 

^ A volume of literature on experiments and researches by 
^ psychologists, linguists and neutolo^sts on the relation between 
language and the learning process is now available. These studies 
have great implications and can provide great assistance in arriving 
at a right decision regarding the < a>ntTovers v of the medium oi 
instruction in institutions ofhigher learning. Ramnathan enunciate 
the fundamental principles of learning in the following manneti 

(1) Learning takes place with maximum effectiveness, when 
it is conducted through the language best understood by 
the learner; 

(ii) Learning is effective In proportion to the learner’s com- 
petency in the language in which the sources of learning 
are available; 

(iii) Learning conducted through a particular language can he 
effective only to the extent to which that language 
competent instrument for the communication of the 
contents of learning. 

The implications for these principles of learning arc clear* 
The centre of all consideration is the student and the basic issue 
is : what language is best understood by the learner 1 If It 
English, let the medium of Instruction In colleges be EnglUh. If 
it is Hindi, let It b- Hindi then. But if it Is the mother-tongue, 
then the medium of instruction should be the mother-tongue 
of the student or at best the regional language. The first principle 
is so rational and sensible that it needs no arguments to show 
that the learner should underswnd what he Teams’. This is fund^' 
ri'ental because without real understanding, the learning does not 
stick long and it can never be a vehicle of ‘ideas' or ‘idealism’ 
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Of ah inatniment of change* ^ich, die Kothari Commission so 
greatly emphasises as objectives end functions of higher education. 
’The National Integration Council also held similar views s 
The change in the medium of Instruction is justified notso 
much by cultural or political sentiments as on the ■very 
Important academic consideration of facilitating* grasp and 
understanding of the subject-matter. Further, India's university* 
men will be unable to mike their maximum possible conttl*’ 
bofion to the adsancenjenr of Ifaraing laacfsll}', snd scfetice 
and technology in particular, unless there is a continuous 
means of cocnmunlcacion to the shape of the regional laugu* 
ages between its masses, and Its university men.” 

Thus, if effective learning is the goal we have in mind — and 
it is a crucial goal, the medium of instruction, from the point of 
the psychology of learning, can be nothing else but the mother- 
tongue in the case of the vast majoriryof students and English in 
the case of a minority. The National Integration Coundihas truly 
expressed the fear tbac if regional languages are not made the 
media of htgher educafion, ‘the talent latent in the country will 
be retarded'. Ir is heartening to note that die Kothari Education 
Commission has agreed with these observations of the Council. 

‘ Thus, the first principle of learning leads us naturallv to the 
choice of Indian languages as the media of instruction. But the 
second principle weakens somewhat the claim of the Indian lan- 
guages to be the media of tostnjction In colleges and universities. The 
second principle 'states that * learning is effective in proprortion 
to the learner’s competence to the language to which the sources 
of learning are available’. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the bulk of sources of higher learning Is to the English language, 
and most of our students do not have competence in Enghsh. So, 
though Indian languages are not rich as sources of modem know- 
ledgeespecially in science, fechaologyand medicine, the ptindpledoes 
not lead to the conclusion that because English is rich iasourcesof 
modem scientific' and professional knowledge, it should bereiained 
as the medium of Instruction. The second principle iiself provides 
an argument against making English as the medium of instruction 
because students, by and large, have poor competency in Eagtoh. 
There are two possible solutions to the problem, vis., strengthen- 
ingthe studetics’ learning of English to higher secondary schools or 
pre-university classes and undrt-graduate college classes by orga- 
nising special courses -in English 'learning, and develop in each 
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subject, technical vocabulary in Indian languages -with cqui\alents 
m English (or absorb m Indian bnguages the English vocabuW 
of technical terms) and making it a\ailable to every student 
■would facihtate the use of English as a library language The Kothan 
Commission has rightly siressed the need for strengthenmg die 
teaching of English in colleges so that it can be used as a library 
language or a language of the sources of knowledge. “Since an ade* 
quate command ov er a hbrary language is mdispen^able for a uni 
\e’«ity student, we recommend that adequate facihties should be 
provided in universities and colleges for the study of English and 
where neces'ary or possible, for other library languages ” 

Thus, the implication of the «econd principle of the psychology 
of leammg is that the medium of instruction at the university 
stage can be a regional language provided adequate measures are 
taken to develop m students, skills to use English andfor other 
European languaces as hbrary languages 

The third principle relates to the competenceof a language to 
serve as a medium of instruction, m this instance, of higher educa 
tiOD There is so denying the fact that the Indian languages ore, 
by and large, in their present state of development, not competent 
instruments for the cotomumcation of the contents of leammg 
This is more true m respect of the contents of learning m sciences, 
technology and certain professional fields like medicine. This fact 
had been, recognised by the OS^ial Language Commission (1955) 
which opmed that the lack of termmology m various subjects was 
the chief obstacle m the way of employment of Indian languages 
in different fields But this is not an insurmountable hurdle There 
are two solutions to this problem One u to ab'orb the technical 
termmology as it is inEnili'b, m all Indian languages. Or, as the 
Committee of the Parliament on Official Language had recommended 
that ‘Vhe redmical certninology (to be evolved m fadian lanauages) 
should be approximate c3o*dy to English and mtemational terms” 
There are no legitimate grounds to entertam fears that a common 
core of scientific and technological vocabulary will jeopardise ibe 
chances of different Indian languages to g'^ow accordmg to their 
genius "The different languages of Europe hav e contmued to grow 
accordmg to their genius notwithstanding the fact that they have 
a common core of scientific and technological v ocabulary”. Thus, 
the fact of th* under-development of Indian languages cannot be 
r^tly upheld to disqualify them to «erv e as media of instruction. 
The sDluuon of the problem does not he m discardmg them as 
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useless but in making them the more vigorous and developing 
them fmagmatively and pragmaticallj It is an irony of fate that 
a staunch protagonist of English as a medium of instruction like 
Lord Macaulay had contemplated as early as in 1835 the enrichment 
of Indian languages to serve as instrument of the communicauon 
and instruction of higher knowledge m the *aine way m which 
some of the Indian educators arc now pleadmg Lord Macaulay 
had said tn his Minute 

“Our concern should be (o refine the vernacular dialects 
of the country, to enrich those dialects with terms ofscience 
boirovrcd from the western nomenclature, and to tender them 
by degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge ” 
CONCLUSION 

To sum up, the three principles of learning enjoin that regional 
languages should be the media of in<rrucfion In order that 
maximum effective learning can takejplace It is true that m the 
Eituatson as it is to-^ay, the English language has a great advantage 
over Indian languages to setve as the medium of in'ttucrion of 
higher education because it has the sources of learning and is a 
more competent mstrument of higher learning But ofmoresigni' 
fieaoce is the first fact, that learning imparted through the mother* 
tongue of the student is more likely to have maximum effectiv enes 
By taking adequate and effective measures for making the use of 
English as a library language at the university stage and absorbing 
English or international nomenclature in science, technology and 
medicine m Indian languages, the controversy regarding the 
medium of instruction in umvetsities and colleges can be solved 
The Bolution to the problem lies in raising the standards of learning 
in English simultaneously with making Indian languages as media 
of instruction ^Ve conclude this Section by quoting the fohowmg 
from the Report of the Koihari Education Commission with ndiich 
we are in complete agreement • 

“While the goal is to adopt the regional languages as 
media of education, we should like to stress tbit this docs 
not involve elimination of English In fact, Engligh, as an 
important ‘library language’, would play a v-ital role In higher . 
education No student should be considered 'qualified for a 
degree, in particular, a master's degree, unless he has acquired 
a reasonable proficiency in English (or m some other library 
language) “ 



the three-language approach in 
MEDIUM OF instruction 


THE BASE OF THE APPROACH _ 

The problem of the medium of instruction at the 
stage is a very old one. Almost all the Committees and Commi 
sions on Indian education have discussed it ihtcadbare and roa 
wise recommendatioas. 

Thou^ quite a Jiumber of these recommendations, if 
together, contradict and cancel one another, there are still a number 
of them which, if implemented, "will contribute handsomely towart 
the solution of the problem. It is true that the problem is 
complex; it involves many and v-aried issues; it is tinged tntn 
emotion and passion, and that the politicians and fanatics have 
almost * spoilt ’ it. However, its solution should not be Seeme 
difficult, if it is sought on an academic plane, in -reference to 
maintenance and upgrading of university standards and in considera' 
tion of the needs and difficulties of the learners. Not that natioi^ 
interests or considerations of national self-respect involved in me 
issue of the medium are not important or less important. But 
still, however, the solution of this issue will have to be ultimately 
sought academically. It must be borne in mind that a medium 
a means of imparting education; it is for students a very important 
means of acquiring knowledge, sidlls and competencies and deve' 
lopmg attitudes and interests. Academic considerations are not 
I incompatible with national interests. As Justice Gajendragadkar has 

said, “In the ultimate analysis true national considerations cannot 

I be very much different from the academic considerations. “ 

Academically, the question of the medium of instruction should 
be viewed from the following stand-points : 

(a) the nature of courses or subject-fields; 

(b) student’s preparatory back-ground; 
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'' ' tc) ''tJ^e^IanguageinwhlchatescherhasproficicncyinexpressIon; 

^ (d) the availability of the Teading and referMce materials for 
students^ ' ' - i *' r « 

, (e) stages of instruction; and 

(f) maintenaace or raising of university standards. 

NATURE OF COURSES , ■ ‘ . 

I The "courses in Humanities and Social Sciences are rnore 
knguage-weighted. That is to 'ay, the students’ abdity of evpresaion 
becomes a crucial factor both in hia learning the subjects as well 
as in the examination or evaluation of his achievement in those 
subjects. This has relevance to standards. Academically, it is, there* 
fore, rational that the medium of learning and examination should 
be the regional language 'which will be the mother~tongue of 
a large majority of the students In the class. Readmg materials 
have been prepared in Indian lancuages in a fairly satisfactory 
measure in most of the subjectsof Humanities and Social Sciences. 
^0, textbooks and refetence-books xvlU not pose a great problem 
in the changeover. The uodergraduafes will not read books onlj 
in regional languaceg In their subjects. They will be encouraged 
to refer to some standard books in English in their subjects. Ibis 
can be done by giving students written assignments ba^edonsuch 
standard books in Enclish which can be taken up for critical 
examination^ and evaluation in tutorial periods. In certain subjects 
of technical nature like Psycbologv, It will be more advantageous 
to adopt international terminology even in Tc^onal languages. 
Technical terms should continue to retain their English rames. 

Does it mean that therecrulimentof university or college staff 
in Humanities and Social Sciences be done on regional basis? The 
answer will be in the negative. The universities and colleges should 
go in for the best qualified, competent, and experienced teachers, 
no matter to whatever language-group or Jmpuisnc region they 
belong. These teachers should be free to teach their subjects in 
English or even in Hindi if the latter is understood by the students. 

In that case, though the regional bnguage will be the main medium 
of instruction and examinarion in a university or an affiliated 
college, it should be permissible to teach the subjects either in 
EnglUh or in Hindi. It will be absolutely necessary to adopt the 
Three-Language or Two-Language" Formula for the medium of 
Instruction and c.’camlnation attheundetgiaduate stage In universities. 
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The extreme stand in the matter of medium of instrucation 
should be avoided Even m 'universities where the medium of 
mstrucnon is English, there should be nothmg to prevent the 
teacher to explam crucial facts or ideas in the regional language 
or use the regional equivalent of key words in his lectures Inst- 
ruction has not done its function if it is not understood by pupils 
When a teacher finds that his class is deficient in the knowledge 
of English, and if he has to teach the subject through English, he 
should not feel hesitant to use the mother-tongue, along with 
English m explaming the key concepts, principles, processes 
and techniques That would create better confidence in students 
They would try to Understand lectures more, and c^en m exami 
nations, there wiU not be mere reproduction by rote memory 
but evidences of understanding and independent thinking The 
question papers in examinations can be In the regional language 
and English n 

Professional subjects like Science, Engineering, Technology* 
Medicine, Veterinary Science, etc do not require much of language 
ability on the part of students These subjects have traditions 
of teaching and learning m English Textbooks and reference 
materials of international standards m these disciplines ate in 
English There is explosion of knowledge m these fields, and the 
rate of the expansion o( knowledge in them is so terrifically fas^ 
that It wiU be almost suicidal on the part of the nation and the 
students to change o\ er the medium of teachmg and examinauon 
in these subjects from English to any of the Indian languages 
The standards will undoubtedly go down 

In the discipline of Law, it is vitally important that the 
medium continues to be English An eminent authority on 
as well as on university education like Justice Gajendragadkar 
said, * m regard to law, there are weighty and valid grounds 
which make regional languages obsoltttely inappropriate as media fo^^ 
the High Courts and the Supreme Court” 

In 1963-64, the U G C Committee on Standards of LTniictsity 
^Education had made an inquiry in regards to medium of instruction 
followed in the Indian universities then m existence The inquiry 
coveted 53 universities including 4 deemed universities In regard 
to professional subjects the Committees findings were, "English 
IS the medium of instruction and examination m almost all the 
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universities for professional courses like laiv, education, agriculture, 
veterinary science, ensmeering, technology, medicme, etc." (Report, 
p. 70) Thus, there is a s^ell-estabUshed tradiuon in Indian 
universities of teaching and testing in professional disciplines in 
fcnghsh which should not bejdisturbcd in any eventuality. 
STUDENTS’ PREPARATORY BACKOROUND f - ' 

At the secondary stage, in almost all the States of India, the 
regional language is, by and large, the medium of instruction. The 
students who enter the portals of coHeges and universities come 
with a bac^round of learning and e.tajninatJon in almost all 
curricular subjects In the mothen-tongue.rThey find it mightily 
difficult to switch over from the- learning in the mother-tongue to 
that in English in the Preparatory UnivcrsityjCIass. 

To improve this situation, firsti in the , Preparatory Class, a 
printed list of key vocabulary in^each siibject of Humanities, 
Social Sciences and Science should be given to students in English 
with their equivalents in the regional language This would go a 
long way in helping the students to understand class lectures and 
basic textbooks as well as standard reading references In English. 
Secondly, short courses for Intensive learning of Engbsh as a 
language 'should be developed in each university and raughcpreftr* 
ably in a separate Institute of English which should be established 
on the campus of e'’ery uoiversit)'. It is said that the German 
Govemment is organising 6 to 8 weeks of intensive teaching of 
the German language for the benefits of the foreign students who 
do not know anything of the German language, and they have 
succeededin Imparting to such students a fairly sari* factory command 
over the German language both as a tool of oral and written 
expre^ion as well as of reading comprehension. And this is done 
in a period of 6 to 8 weeks only, hi contrast to that situation, 
students entering Indian universities ate much better placed They 
bring with them 6 to 7 years of EngUshvIearning. Therefore, well 
prepared and well taught short courses in the English language should 
iruccced in imparting adequate competence of using Engli'h as a 
library language. The Kothari Commission has also recommended 
a similar arrangemeot. " Special units of teaching English should 
he established in universities and colleges whose main objective 
would be to give a good working knowledge of English to new 
entrants by the adoption of modem teaching techniques and in as 

short a time as possible. No ^gle course in English would 

15 
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meet the needs of all these students. It should, therefore, be a 
responsibility of the English units' to adjust their teaching to the 
needs of the d^erent categories of students and to ensure that 

they are all given at least essential command over the language which 
will enable them to use it efficiently as a library language. 
{Report, p. 293) 

Apart from giving training to students in English in the 
University Institute of English for developing adequate competence 
in using English as a library language, it will be advantageous to 
teach some English peculiar to a subject as a part of the instruc' 
tion in that subject. That Is to say, for example, in a course oo 
sociology English should be taught for a period or two in relation 
to expressions and phraseology peculiar to the field of sodology- 
If this is done in all courses of studies, it would improve 
students* understanding of different subjects which are of 
technical nature. 

LANQUAQE OF THE TEACHER'S PROFICIENCY 

The teacher is a crucial factor in teaching. He is the Instructor* 
It is, therefore, necessary that he imparts instruction in the language 
in which he is competent and feels confident. In deciding the medlura 
of instruction, the proficiency of the teacher in the language of 
instruction should also be considered. The point here is that, 
even if the medium of instruction is a regional language, and on the 
staff of the college there are teachers whose mother-tongue is 
different and who can teach through English or Hindi, they should 
have the facility to teach in the language of their proficiency. This 
w'ould have an advantage of ease of recruiting teachers from 
different linguistic areas on die basis of their scholarship and 
experience. This would permit the inter-change and migration of 
eminent teachers from one university to other universities. 
READINQ AND REFERENCE MATERIALS 

The medium of learning and testing should be that language 
or languages in which there are adequate and easily available reading 
and reference materials. This point has been examined in detail 
in the preceding section. Evidently, on this score, English will have 
most of the claim for being accepted as the medium. However, 
steps have been taken both by die Centre and the State Govern' 
ments to prepare appropriate and adequate books in regional 
languages. For instance, recently a crore of rupees has been placed 
at the disposal of each State by the Centre to prepare textbooks 
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foE university subjects iaits regional language*' The privatepublishers 
have also entered the field, and a good measure of reading njaterial 
is being, published in Indian languages. Some of the Indian 
universities have also got standard books in Humanities, Social 
Sciences and even In Science and professional subjects, prepared 
and published by them. So the situation in this respect has been 
improving. Reading and reference materials at the undergraduate 
stage do not pose a great problem, which it did sometime back,, 
though difficulties of finding learned and original books in Indian 
languages continue. But the situation has been improving. This 
would be tentamount to saying that it will pot be very risky from 
the point of the maintenance of standards if regional languages 
are accepted as media of instruction In non'-professional subjects 
at the university stage. 

STAQES OF mTRUCTlObl > 

The foregoing discussion and the problem of medium discussed 
in the preceding Section tend to surest that it is possible to adopt 
regional languages as the medium at the first degree level in non- 
professional courses. However. Jn the same universlo’, wichb the 
different Institutions and within one instlturion or Faculty, the 
possibility of using English and Hindi as concurrent media of 
instruction is not to be ruled out. Even in the under-graduate classes, 
freedom should be accorded to both teachers and students to teach 
and learn in the languages of theic competence. If such choices 
are ^ven, students will use the language in which they have con- 
fidence for understanding as well as expression. The findings of 
some studies suggest that even if, such options are given, good 
students continue to read and write their examination papers in 
English. For instance. In the courses on Education in the Baroda 
University, our experience bat been that a large majority of students 
use English in technical courses like Psychology, Measurement, etc., 
even though they have an option to tvrite examination papers in 
Gujarari, hSaraihi or Hindi* 

Thus, with this catholic kind of the Three-Lan^ge Approach, 
it IS not going to be damaging to standards if the medium 
is the regional language at the first degree courses in non- 
professional subjects. It should work well academically, 
culturally, socially and even politically. Of course, economically 
it will be rather somewhat eatpensive. But that cannot be bdped. 
One cannot expect a solution to such an intricate, intriguing and 
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disruptive problem, which should be largely acceptable to people* 
which is academically sound and at Ae same time inexpensive. ^ 

If the staff of university departments and affiliated colleges is 
recruited on the basis of scholarship and competence, irrespective 
of the linguistic group to which they belong, it will be easier to 
retain 'EnglUb at the po«^t-graduate stage- This is a crucial stage of 
specialised knowledge and deep scholarship. Extensive and deep 
reading, internalisation of knowledge, independent study, penetratirg, 
thinking, sldlls of interpretation and application, creathity and such 

offier intellectual developments are expected of the post-graduate 
students. / 

As Dr. D. S. Kothari has said, the doubling period of world 
of science and technology is ten years or so. It will be impossible 
for the Indian languages to be able to keep pace with the English 
language in publishing books and journals on the growing and 
fast expanding knowledge in science and technology in this context- 
Apart from this, regional languages have not yet been able to 
produce that quality of literature, and of such extensive nature, 
that they can be used as the media at the post-graduate stage. lo 
universities, where the regional languages are made the media of 
instruction even at the level of Master’s degrees, the results have been 
found to be disastrous. Students generally content themselves with 
reading a few books available in their subjects in the regional 
language. Very often these books are the same which they read 
for the first degree. They lean heavily on class notes at this stage. 
Their answers at degree examinations show hardly any depth. Very 
often the quality of student work in Master's Degree Examinations 
is almost of the same level as in the graduate degree examinations. 
They also read some Englbh books with little serious efforts to 
digest the contents of these books. This has its ill-consequences 
in the quality’ of their answ’crs. The answer papers are written in a 

language which is neitherputelythe regional language, norEnglishbuta 
curious, ill-assorted mixture of both. Sometimes, they write sentences 

whichare half in the regional language and half in English. It will take 
a long time before it is possible to prepare the reading materials 
in regional languages which are scholarly and in depth, which are 
varied and extensive and which provide full scope to students 
to differentiate and discriminate, to weigh and assess, to compat®" 
and relate and create a new synthesis. 

• Justice Gajendragadk^s views on the medium at the post- 
graduate stage are worth noting. In his Convocation Address at the 
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Bawda University in 1967. He, said, ‘'Inreeard to the post- 
graduate education in most of die disciplines, I am incUn«3 to 
sup^rt the view that It is absolutely essential that one medium 
of education should be adopted by all the universities in India. 
Having regard to the breath-taking process of knowledge in several 
di«ciplmes, it seems to me totally unrealistic to assume that every 
regional language would be able to cope with the problem of 
higher education of this character. Besides, the problem of medium 
becomes secondary in respect of this stage of education. What you 
want Is effective contact with the content of knowledge and for 
enabling the student to have effective contact with the maximum 
extent of knowledge in the special discipline of his choice. In the 
foreseeable future English has inevitably to be the formal medium 
of his education." 

One, therefore, feels that the medium of instruction at the 
Master’s degree level in professional as well Is in non-professional 
subjects should continue to be English. This is already the case 
in several Indian universities. For instance, in Universities of Agra, 
Jabalpur, Rajasthaa. Saugarand Vikram the medium Is English or 
Hindi.' In> Allahabad, Banataa, Gorakhpur, Jadavpur, Baroda, 
and Sardar Facet, it is Eagtisb. As an atcernative to this stand, if at 
all an alternative Is necessary, I would suggest that even if the 
regional language is retained as medium of instruction or changed 
over to, at the post-graduate level, a good knowledge of English as 
a library language on the part of students will be indispensable. 
The Kothari .Commission has also stressed this point. "Nostudent 
should be i considered 'us qualified for a degree, in .particular a 
Master's degree, unless he has acquired a reasonable . proficiency 
in-English (or, in some other, library language.” (Report, p. 292) 

In this ’context, I, would further suggest that at the State level, there 
should be a Central Testing Agency like the , Educational Testing 
Service of ‘ the U, S. A. , which should prepare and conduct a 
standardised test in English as a library language for students of 
Humanities, and Social , Sciences. ,, (I do ^,not^think that English 
should be. substituted, -by a, r^onal language as a medium. in 
professional subjects and natural sciences^. This test should be 
used as a' screening device at the post-graduate stage. 

maintenance of STANDAmS ^ ^ 

, ,ln aU education, the promotion, maintenance and upgrading of 
standards of teaching and student-Ieatning are.cruclal considerations. 
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SOM>: cmfCAL ISSUIS O. I^DOCA-nON IN INHIA 


It ^iU do . woxia of Eoid-.o WEher cducatioa 

■the medium of instruction and evaluation in 

•colleges is decided on academic f SeXgu^E' 

has taken a stand that universities should meLm. 

'approach at the first degree stage in the matter of ^ 

This has been suggested on considerations purely a , 
it the medium is to be change over to *e 

students, it should he done not on the basis of “=’^“8*=“ _ 

graduate education inexpensive, easier and thereby mote p P 
hut purely on considerations of making it better m . ^,p 

• Some studies have been made on determimng ° ■ 

between the medium of instruction and quality of . 

achievements. The U.G.C. Committee on Standards of Unu 
Education has also carried out certain investigations „ 
relationship. The find'mgs of the Committee are 
investigations have shown that the best students elect bog * 
their medium of instruction and the standard of 
them was. therefore, much higher than among the others. I P ’ 
pp. 72-73) In the Education Courses in the Batoda cniverri >■ 
our findings are similar. The best students— the students 
secure first five ranks at the B. Ed examinations are usually t 
who prefer to read English textbooks and reference 
write their examination papers in English, even if they ® 
option to use Gujarati, Marathi and Hindi. , 

There is no denying the fact that a good knowledge 
as it was observed earlier, is a vital component of standar 
Students with fairly good proficiency in English are found to 
better disposed in using standard books written in English in t « 
subject-fields which help in raising the quality of achievetncn 
When the attainment In English is poor, the students tend to 
heavily on a few books published in their mother-tongue 
the result that their achievement is superfluous and lacking 
depth. 


u». _ ^ 

It is, therefore, crucial to strive to improve the quality o 
attainment of our students in English, whether the latter is to 
used as a medium of instruction or as a library language. 


CONCLUSION 

In this paper a viewpoint has been set forth that a 
Language Approach should be adopted in the matter of the medium o 
university education at the under-graduate leveL At the first degr 
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level m a university . m cectain disciplines, the regional language 
may be the medium of instruction and examination, and in other 
disciplines, the medmcn may te English Hoa-ever, even'^in those 
disciplines where the medium is the regional language, teachers 
should have freedom to teach their 5ub;ects (and students can 
answer their examination questtona, «f they so desire) either in 
English or in Hindi Within a single Institution, it should be 
pos«ible to teach different subjects, in the regional language or in 
English depending upon their technical nature And students 
should be assisted at all stages and in all classes to improve their 
attainment in English 

In professional subjects, even at the first degree stage, the 
medium should be Invariably English 

All post-graduate instruction and doctoral research tv oik should 
be in English At this stage, as the Conference of \^ice-ChanceIlors 
(1967) has observed, "the qucsaoa of medium of instruction Joses 
its usual meaning, as students will have to depend (for mstance 
m science, medicine and technology) on books and journals in 
English, French, German or Russian languages" 

Lastly, it is emphasised here that the criteria for the change- 
over irom one medium to another should a]n*ays be that the 
change-over helps to raise the standards 



AREA 7 : 

EXAJnNATION AND EVALUATION IN fflGHER EDUCATION 


Examining uas largely done by the individual initruotor tvlio expand 
a minimum of effort on the laih. College initmcton have general y 
thought of their major /unctions as research and teaching and have 
regarded examining os a necessary evil ivhtch had to be done jor 
the sake of the registrar and the records. Typically, the /tui 
examination for a course was constructed by the instnictor a short 
time before it u'os needed, and many insimctors stayed up late the 
night before the examination to prepare iL As a result, the final 
examination uas Itlcely to be something of a hit-and-miss affnit 
in which favourite questions were repeated and in which the sampP 
tng of the learning tasks was relatively inadequate. Usually the 
examination coruisted of a number of vague essay questions fot 
which the grading was iughiy subjective and fn/Iuenced largely by 
tKe*^uaIi^ of the handwriting, the jn-csence of phrases and references 
the instructor tccognijed^as familioT (usually his own) and by the 
extent of fatigue and boredom of the instructor at the time he 
graded a Jiarticular paf>er. The grade the student finally received 
was determined by a tremendous number of accidental and personal 
circumstan c es. V^ile such a state of chairs has characterized 
examining in other colleges as well as in this one, it was dear 
that the imfjrovcment of examining could orJy be achieved as the 
result of the intestment of considerable time and effort on the task 
of examining as well cs the recruitment of individuals who had 
j;>edcl competence or talent in the err and practice of examining- 

—Dr. B. S. Bloom 
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evaluation in higher education 


THE PRESENT PICTURE 

The present picture of evaluation in higher education m 
India u one of undemocratic philosophy, distorted purposes, 
confused concepts, defective tools, outmoded techniques, misplaced 
emphasis and harmful educarfooaf outcomes The current exami- 
catlon system violates the fundamental tenets of teaching and 
testing It totally flouts the integral relationship existing among 
teaching, learning and examlnatioas It is more dictated hy social 
norms (rather) than educational considerations It perpetuates 
the distrust of teachers and students It is unfair to students 
because of a number of extraneous end subjective influences 
operating on it It denies the educational 3>$tem anyfeedback-** 
■it provides no definite duds to the improvement of cumculum, 
text'-books, methods of teaching and techniques of learning and 
study habits of students Ic is mo wonder, therefore, that the 
Radhakrishtian University Education Commission had observed, 
that if K had to suggest a single reform for Indian education, it 
would be that of examiaacton t 

THE CONCEPT OF EVALUAnoN ^ 

If the present picture of examtnationi m higher education is 
to be effectively icortecfed, nt fwould be imperative to lemodel 
the pracdces and techniques of examining in institutions of higher 
leitning in India on the concept and techniques of educational 
evaluation^ Education or instruction is a process of assisting 
students to grow. Thus, to bnng about the growth in students 
js the primary function of all teachmg and earning processes 
The educational function of growth is sometimes expressed as 
that of briogtog abouc desirable behavioural changes in students 
The term 'behawour’ is here Ti«d not in the terms of moral 
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behaviour or character. It denotes three psychological aspects, 
viz. knowing, (cognition), feeling (affective) and doing (conation). 
These three aspects can be furAer' elaborated to include such 
abilities as knowledge, application, thinking, general and social 
skills, social and scientific attitudes, personal and vocational inte* 
rests, appreciations involving enjoyment and critical judgement 
and social and emotional adjustments. 

This concept of growth or of desirable behavioural changes 
constitutes what is called instructional goals or objectives or 
learning outcomes. In educational evaluation, instructional goals 
constitute the first and the basic step. As such, it constitutes the 
starting point, 

The instructional objectives form the primary consideration 
in selecting or devising syllabuses. A syllabus should be such as 
to make it possible to achieve instructional objectives in students. 

The methods and techniques of teaching as well as of leam- 
ing should also be appropriate to the instructional goals 
they should be such as to facilitate the realization of objectives 
among the students. 

All lostfuctlonal reading and reference materials for students 
should also be selected or devised keeping an eye on the ins' 
tructional goals. 

Thus, there is a very intimate Telatlonship between instruc- 
tional objectives on the one hand and the syllabi, methods and 
te^nlques of teaching and learning, instructional reading and 
reference materials and aids of teaching-learning on the other 


Against this context of the relationship between instructional 
goals and teaching, evaluation took, techniques and procedures 
are to be considered. AU the three are to be conceived as an 
inte^ whole which adds to its own affinity and unity. The teach- 
mg-l«mlng process seeks to bring about in students certain 
desirable ^owth or behavioural changes as described earlier. The 
pmpose of evaluation is to determine the extent to which these 
taken pUce among the students. If the 
evaluation performs 
fua^ons, one of diagnosing the defects of teaching 
thaVt^^? ~Ee«tlng remedial measures so 

improved upon with the ultl- 
goal of successfully achieving the instructional goals. 
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ones. Underlying this is the assumption that the learning required 
to achieve the objectives, requires time and effort, and it is not 
possible in the limited time and with limited resources available 
to educational institutions to accomplish all the possible objectives. 


In the Seminars of Indian University Professors that were 
conducted In 1953, Dr. Benjamin S. Bloom had decided upon some 
considerations for selection among the instructional objectives at 
the higher stage of learning. They were : the conception of the 
subject matter, the nature of the Indian society and the problems 
it requires to solve, the nature of the students (their achievement 
ofprevious objectives, their motivation, theiraptitude, the complexity 
of die level of learning they can attain, etc.), the value system and 
the philosophy of the Indian society, and the faculty’s view of 
leammg and how it takes place. *Tf the faculty views learning as 
simply repeated practices and drill over particular material or 
skills, then only a limited range of objectives "will be regarded 
as possible. If the faculty’s view of learning is' the development 
of new insights and skills which can be related to new and 
complex problems, then additional objectives are regarded as possible* 
If the faculty understands how learning can affect personality and 
charactY and attitudes and interests, then such objectives are 
regarded as important and as possible of attainment even in more 
traditional subject fields,”* 


Once the faculty decides which instructional goals should be 
n -a 'valuatinn purposes, it should 

al o decide the possible imponance to be attached to each instruc- 

or^oiT "'‘'’’“S' •>' Siven to it in terms of marks 


characmriith"/l*'’f ‘’“'.“‘P" •’V 'ropbasiring some of the essential 
dm thfo^r, forntulat.nE objectives. One essential requisite Is 

L t b'comes an uncertam thing. The 

It should ^"rathe! be a too long ranged objective- 

thou d nos k! *P>ett or the post-graduate one. It 

ttt its™' ^ '* •bo'-M "<btr be worded precisely so 

didUl It Tt, “P-J *=P>miners Is not 
dd .crent. It shou ld preferably be dehoed in terms of the kinds of 

• u. a c ^ 
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11. predicts the climate, vegetation, etc. of a place, given the 
Jatitude and longitude of a place. 

12. indicates the possible food that would grow there, given 

average temperature, average rainfall and kind of the so 
of a place. . _ 

13. compares and draws conclusions about the life (in relation 
to the data) in the places, given tabular or graphical 
information regarding any two or more places. 

14. identifies places on the basis of their average monthly 
rainfall and temperature for a year. 

There is another way of looking at the instructional goals and 

analysing them in their specifics. Instructional goals are set forth 
in broad terms such as knowledge, application, skills, interest, 
attitude etc. The knowledge objective is analysed as knowledge oi 
concepts, terms, principles, methods and procedures, etc. The 
application objective pertains to the use of acquired knowledge to 
new unknown and unfamiliar situations. The objective of developmS 
thinking skill includes the ability of generalization from given data, 
the ability to recognise assumptions underlying generaliiations, 
the ability to recognise the limitations of the data etc. Similarly# 
study skills would include the specifics of effective planning and 
effective use of time, effective use of various sources of data, 
effective note-taking, note-making and recording, effective organi* 
cation and presentation of data ard understanding of diagnostic 
techniques and using them for phnning the remedial work of 
teaching and learning, etc. 

This way of analysing Into the specifics by formulating the 
ingredients of the objectives of knowledge, application, skills, etc. 
is applicable to different subjects of the college curriculum. It is 
easiw: and. b. fh.s. vj/vx. a. wen-stjs 

tion of student achioeroent in higher education. 

PLANNTNQ, TOOLS AND PROCEDURES 

Tlds kind of approach to evaluating students' scholastic 
achie\'cmeat necessitates revolutionary* changes in the current 
examination system and procedures followed in the institutions of 
higher education. 

£r!t tlgilficant break-thtouch required Is in the phnnlce 
and de.ignins the evaluation teats. It Is very much profitable and 
productive to prepare at the beginnins of a new aeaslon of the 
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of tlie syllabus, examination becomes a hit-nnd'-miss affair. 
are other defects of using the essay question as the sole tool o 
evaluation. ' 

Tbe Radhakrishnan University Commission, the KothariEdu* 
cation Commission and the U G*C. Committees on ExaminatiOT 
Reform have, therefore, advocated several other tools, bestdesthe 
essay test, in framing evaluation tests. They include ohjective ty^ 
recognition tests, short-answer tests, assignments, practical or field 
wott, term-papers, viva-voce tests using rating scales, etc- 


In educational evaluation, no type of tests possesses absolute 
values, hlo tools are good and no tools are bad. Their worth 15 
to be judged on the basis of their appropriateness to the evaluation 
of certain instructional goals. Such tools should be selected or 


devis^ as can be effectively used to measure the achievement 


of 


the objectives set forth in the two-dimensional plan and at the 
same time (such tools would) provide as much as possible objeC' 
tive evidence. Validity, objectivity, reliabihty, administrability'» 
relative cheapness, etc, should be tbe considerations for selecting 
the types of evaluation tools. 


INTERNAL VS. EXTERNAL EXAMINATION 

A very pertinent issue in idation to evaluation in 
education is whether it should be through internal assessment or 
external examinations. If we consider the nature and the purpose 
of evaluation, the answer is very clear — evaluation should be 
internal and it should also be done by teachers who teach the 
subject. As I discussed earlier, evaluation has to take into account 
two major factors, tbe instructional goals set up by the teacher 
and the learning experiences provided by him to the students 
according to the instructional goals. As both the instructional goals 
and learning experiences are set by the teacher, it is natural that 
he does the testing to find out whether the instructional goals are 
achiev’ed or not, or if achieved, whether achieved fully or partially* 
He can then diagnose where the leammg — experiences proved in* 
effective and de%ise a remedial programme of teaching-learning 
to realize the goals in the students In this context, evaluation has 
to be continuous ard comprehensive. These two conditions can 
best be met by internal evaluation by teachers themselves. 

Thus, the idea of internal e%aluation and self-evaluation by 
teachers and students is very good and sound too. But it is feared 
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that intemaUvaluation will not workin Indian condttJoDs If freedom 

is given to ‘cachets to grade their students, the resultswouJd be 
inflated, biased, invalid and unrehabJe evaluation One cannot say 
that these fears are altogether ill found»t^ and unagmarj But Ke 
have to help the teaching community to move towards su^ a stage 
where evaluation can be made completely internal "We might makfe 
a begmnvng with some weightage, tanging from 26 to 50 per cent 
to inten al evaluation, depending upon the extent 10 which a faculty 
is prepared to take over the responsibility of fair and objective 
internal evaluation This is "hat is being done in a large number 
of Indian Universities ' ^ 

In the Baroda University, three out of its ten faculties ha\e 
the semester system and a cent percent internal evaluation In the 
Faculties of Home Science and Social Work, this practice has been 
in operation over a period of 20 years And there are no Inflated 
results. Victims of teachers prejudice or beneficiaries of their over 
generosity or faiountism The graduates of these two jnsrituooas 
ere well received all over the country What is required in mtemal 
evaluation is help and guidance to teachers to improve their stao 
dards of judgment and procedures of evaluation This was done 
m the Faculty of Education and Psychology over a period of 
time and as a result of that m 1967, the entire evaluation was 
made imetnal along with the introduction of the Semester System 
in all education courses 

External examina tions have their glaring defects and evils which 
ate too weU-knovm to need elaboration External examinations 
are undemocratic. They develop wrong notions of a fixed body of 
knowledce They foster wrong educational values and poor study 
habit' They tend to force teachers to abdicate tbeir responsibility 
as teachers, und also question the ethics of a system of external 
examination which permitsextremel) poor and lazy que^tion-wnting 
and very superficial and careless matting The external cxammations 
m vogue in India have proved so wasteful that even a rich and 
advanced country in its place would not have afforded it 

Therefore, m the British Universities they have done away 
with the external examination*, but have kept the external examiners 
to check, improve and strengthen internal evaluailoo In the Meerut 
University, the opposite is b«og practised They have kept the 
external examinations by external examiners, but all evaluation 
has been assigned to selected mtemal teachers 
16 
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CONCLUSION 

These ate some of the aspects of evaluation in higher educa- 
tion in India. There are also some other related issues, such as 
the semeter system, the use of the letter-grade in the place of 
numerical marks, the use of standardized tests of achievement 
and aptitude, the open-book rests, research in evaluation as a 
tool of improving teaching and learning, etc. All these uphold the 
Integral relationship among instructional goals, organizing and 
planning learning experiences, and evaluation. The focus in all 
these is on the promotion of higher standards in teaching and 
learning, and the development of more able, better motivated and 
better adjusted students. And higher education in India shall have 
to keep all these dimensions in perspective and promote efforts 
to achieve them. Evaluation cannot be static*, It should be Uve 
and dynamic. 



: 7;2 : 

PHASES IN UNIVERSITY, EXAMINATION 
REFORM 


Reform In university examination is said to have passed through 
three phases of development. 

The first phase consisted largely of the recommendations of 
Committees and Commissions for reforming various aspects of 
examinations in universities. The Education Commissions right 
from the Hunter Education Commission of 1881-81 to more 
recent ones, viz. the Radhalcrishoan University Education Com- 
mission of 194B-49, and the Kotbari Commission of 1964-66 have 
pointed out the various changes to be effected forthwith in the 
pattern as well as the nature of evaluation currently in vogue m 
universities. 

The Radhakrishnao University Education Commission had 
gone to such an extent of observing that if it had to suggest a 
single reform in univetsity 'education, it would be a ‘reform in 
its examination s)stem and procedures. 

RESEARCH UNITS 

The Dongeikcty Committee on University Examinatioa Reform 
appointedby the University Grants Commission some years back 
again came out with a number of very useful suggestions to improve 
the sfructufc and organUetion of university exuolnatioz)$ and 
improve the reliability of marking the answer-books. Quite a 
number of these suggestions were repetitions in one form or the 
ofoer. But there was one suggestion that was more catching and 
which readily found ftvour with some universities and m'th the 
U.G C. It related to conduetbg research in examinations. This 
marked the second phase of examination reforms In universJties. The 
latter came forward to set up Examination Research Units perhaps 
for two simple reasons, vii. firstiy, conducting research was easy 
and least controversial, and secondly, funds came forth from the 
U.G.C. to establish these Research Units. Some universities like 
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n Aliearh and Gauhati did momtntous work in 

Baroda, B aspects of examinations, such as , the 

research Liw Dr 'R H. Daw theri of the Evaluation 

eeliabthtv andpredmmhiD^D^ R. H. 

iSve^sif Imc rcknowkdgins the merits of the Exa^- 

Rebars Units in universities felt that they were made 
in the teal task of universities examination reform. As he aa'd. 
thee units did some very good researches, but they missed e 

• rbinv namely improving the content and products of examl 

“Xnt Their effolts L not spread out to classroorn teaching 
Md learning. By way of reforming the examination itself, ve^ 
“tie was done except the fact that some percentages of marks 
began to be allotted for internal assessment. 

internal FEEDB.ACK ' 

A third phase of examination reform in universities has begun 
which seeks to reform not only the instrum^ts and 

of Ininv. but also the learning and teaching that goes on I 

uliveisity departments and colleges. EMmination has ww 
to be te^rded not a separate process bur as an integral part 
the cum^la, methods and materials of teaching, the 
toblts and methods of learning by students-in fact, of the educa 
tional process itself. Examinations should contmuously jirovide a 
f,ed-hack in improving the tools, techniques and matenals of 
learning A good exam'uiatiotl means good teaching, better learning 
and more dependable evaluation. ' 

The third phase is crucial. It has far reaching implications tor 
the improvement of standards m university edumtion. h wo^O 
have a mote salutary effect on the stimulation of the intellectud 
effort of the student and on the promotion of professional growtn 
of university teachers. It would help in creating an ethos, wlucb 
is very much needed, that would be more conducive to original 
thinking, creative effott and initiative and resourcefulness in leatnmg 
among the student community. The over-aU gain would be simply 
Startling. 

A BREAK-THROUQH 

Along with this next step in university examinations reform, 
some other ancillary and supplementary steps will also be necessar>' 
to effect a much needed break-through in external examinations. 
Every year, a university tets, on an average 750 question papers. 
The total number of question papers set in Indian universities, 
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as observed by Dr. R. H. Dave, the Head, Deparmient of Text- 
books TvbiJe addressing the Baroda University Teachers’. AsSocfa- 
tiOQ, is around 75,000. , The., common 'aspects ^of each subject 
taught hi the Universities 'of every" State can be coveted through 
scientifically prepared tests by making some kind of joint arrange- 
menC among the State Vaiversities. k would help the individual 
universities to economise expenditure, time and enersy. ft would 
result into a better and richer pool of examination questions, the 
scientific processing of individual questions in each examination will 
be facilitated and, above all, comparable standards in each univer- 
sity will be maintained to a great extent- The items of syllabi in 
each discipline, In which universities differ, may be left to individual 
universities, preferably to individual university departments and 
colleges for testing through internal assessment. This atrangement 
would have the combined advantages of having both internal 
assessment and a berrer planning of external examinations. The 
examination results in both the internal and external examinations 
can be separately announced. The procedures for the award of 
classes or grades can be so determined that some of the' dangers 
inherent in internal assessment can be minimised to a large 
possible extent. . s 

. One thing is becoming inaeasmgly clear. No reform in examl* 
nations in universities will be possible by research cells which 
have no planned feedback. We need some kind of central arrange- 
ment in each university which gives continuous guidance and 
assistance in improving question papers, assessing answers, analysing 
the results, and wotidng with teachers to develop a programme 
of improvement of curriculum, dassroom teaching and learning, 
preparation of reading assignments for students, activising student 
learning and providing guidance to students in study habits, library 
reading, note-taking and note^making, understanding questions, 
organising answers, etc. , 

It w'ould be necessary to bring teachers together to discuss 
fhs problems arising from the results of examinations. Teachers 
should be oriented in new techniques of educational cv’aluatioru 
They should be helped to perceive that exatnlnatlon is only a 
means co determine the strengths and weaknesses of their teaching 
and studenti^ learning, and examination Is not the end in the 
reachin'g process, but a beginning for planning better curricub, 
reading material, teaching and learning exercises. 

- This constitutes the next vital $tep in university reforms. 


: 7-3 : 

UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS SHOULD 
IMPROVE teaching AND LEARNING 


A time has come when we should do some ftesh thinking 
and take innovative steps on university examinations. 

I University examinations are not Just for grading students and 
determining their fitness for promotion to higher classes or to 
receive degrees. The very thinldng on the role and functions of 
examinations and Examination Sections of Universities need re* 
appraisal and change. /■ 

ACADEMIC ROLE 

Examinations are not a matter of tradition. It is nor merely a 
routine which has to be gone through every year by all those 
who are concerned with it. It is not merely an administrative 
measure. An examination should be viewed primarily as an acadexnic 
affair. If is not divorced from teaching and learning. It is an 
integral part of the entire instructional or training programme It 
has, therefore, an immense feed-back value. A gocd arrangement 
of examination is one which improves teaching and learning io 
colleges and universities. It is this academic role of examinations 
which should be in prominence. 

Tb^ dfUAxmjnaXinn. and. ^ 

not the only and sole responsibiLty of a university. This is only 
a minor undertaking. The major task of every university is to 
pursue the results of examinations further. 

RESEARCH CELL 

A university should have a Research Cell equipped with a 
couple of hand or electric calculating machines, functioning in 
dose co-operation with its Examination Seaion. It should have, 
to begin with, a small staff of research assistants well-versed in die 
techniques of statistical analysis and interpretation. A committee 
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consisting of the Heads of the Departments of Education, Psycho- 
logy and Satisfies, with sub-^mmitttes consisciogof selected Heads 
and Senior 'Professors' from dlflfer^t ^disciplined provided in the 
university should be constituted. The Research Cell should function 
under the directions of the Committee which will have guide- 
lines determined by the sulxommittees from diderent dlscipline34 
DIAQNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL ROLE 

It will be the responsibility of the Research Cell to probe 
into the results of university examinations on lines suggested by 
the Committee. The major focus in such analysis would be to 
diagnose (I) the type and extent of siudentV weaknessei^lin'under- 
standing the 'questions, (2) their organization and presentation of 
answers, (3) their misinformation, wrong iinderstaniinl and lack 
of knowledge, (4) the specific strengths and weaknesses In their 
expression, ' (5) evidences of creativity and potentiality of further 
growth. ' ’ ■ • ’ 

These results n^ch iocerpretatioos’should be presented and 
discussed at the Sufi Seminars of relevanc .deparrments to deter- 
mine the directions of change -and improvement needed in (1) 
the methods of teaching; (2)text-boob followed; (31 the syllabuses 
prescribed; (4) the audio-visual materials and aids used; (5) atu- 
denta’ habits and methods of learning; (6) the guidance materials 
in use or to be developed for students, etc. > -> 

Examinations can be the best tool in improving standards In 
colleges and universities, if their role is properly conceived and 
provided for. The foremost need of the day is to a^gn a new 
role to examinations and make them an integral part of the In- 
■structlonal and, training process. As the i Evaluation Approach 
mphasises, 'instructional objectives,' student learning experiences 
( which include curriculum, text-books, methods of teaching and 
learning, and audio-visual aids) and testing should be inter-related, 
facilitating a continuous feed-teck from one another and thereby 
their improvement. 
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IMPROVING QUESTION PAPERS 


The preparation of question papers of university ejcaminations 
is unfortunately not recognized in India as a technical job. It is 
a kind of privilege for senior teachers. And a great number of 
university teachers who are year after year appointed as paper- 
setters of university exarninations, have very little technical train" 
ing or orientation in designing question papers as a whole and 
in framing indmdual questions on scientific lines. 

The prerohiin at present is on the expertise in the content of 
the question paperr It is the first requisite. But the paper-setter 
needs to know quite a bic more — the essentials of the science 
■of educational measurement and the kncrwledge of the technique 
of constructiag valid and reUabler instruments for measuring student 
achievement, 

PRA^TBACKS 

The present practice of jjaper-setting in university eicamina* 
tions has many ugly features. 

Quite often quMtions are set with little pre-planning or little 
pre-study of the prescribed text-books or reference books on the 
part of paper-seKers. 

Research has discovered a practice among paper-setters from 
long distance places to scribble out question papers in railway 
compartments during their journey to the university centre. 

Paper-setters are also found maintaining files of question-papers 
of different universities in their subject area. Not a few questions 
are copied down from such files of question papers with a few 
or no changes. Often the questions set at the examinations in the 
last five years or so of a university, have a tendency to reappear 
again in a strai^t way, or with some changes here there. 
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A significant number of questions require nothing more than 
mere reproduction of material given to students by lecturers either 
in their lectures or In the notes dictated by them. They test 
mothing but rote memorisation. • 

Most of the university question papers have poor content 
validity. There Is insufficient coverage of the prescribed syllabus 
in the examination question papers. This 1* due to the fact 
that usually 6 to JO questions are set,' and the whole syllabus 
cannot be covered through 6 or 10 questions.-This results in 
partial testing oT student knowledge. Examination becomes an 
accidental affair. If luckily, questions are set on topics prepared 
by students, they get good marks and perhaps a good class; but 
if that does not happen, they either fail or get a low grade. 

Sometimes, the wordings of individual questions are not 
precise and clear. Questions may mean one thing to the paper* 
setter, another thing to the candidates aod a different thing to 
examiners. This makes the markfogof the answer-papers unreliable. 
One research finding is that 33 per cent of failures in university 
examinations is due to poor reliability of poper-setting and 
subjectivity in the marking of answer scripts. 

University paper-setting suffers from such and other similar 
kinds of shortcomings. Thismskes these examioations a doubtful 
measuring rod of students' knowledge and sklUs. Indian universities 
have Examination Sections. But they are organised to conduct 
examinations and not to improve them. They are not equipped to 
deal with these kinds of shortcomings. 

QOOD QUESTION PAPERS 

Good question paper# can be sen University Ezamlnarion 
•Sections should have a cell consisting of some experts In educa- 
tional measurement who should analyse technically the question 
-papers set at the university examinations in different years and prepate 
general guide-lines for setting question oo scientific lines. 

Senior teachers of different disciplines or departtnems should 
be given orientation course* in wrioog effective questions and 
desipilog valid question papers. 

The convener of the committee of parer-setters should 
prepare a blue-print for desipitng question paper*. He should 
prepare s plan of what objectives are to be tested, how much 
weightage in terms of number of questiecs and marks is to be 
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assigned to each objective and what type of test-^tuations to be 
used in individual questions. - 

If the coverage of the syllabus is to be increased, the number 
of individual questions should also go up. This would need less 
of long essay questions and more of short answer questions. Even 
objective questions, the dUcritninating powers of which are pre- 
tested, can be included in university examinations. This is the case 
in many universities in the U. S. A. 

Optional questions should have no place in university question 
papers. They encourage ’ among students the habit of omission 
of certain portion of the syllabus. And it is difficult to prepaid 
two or more optional questions that have the comparable difficulty 
and discrimiaating values. 

The time element is important- Each question should specify 
the maximum number of words in which the answer is to be 
written. 

Each question should be precise and dearly worded. It should 
be set to measure what it is intended to measure. Other consf* 
derations Idee language, band-writing, etc., if at all they have to 
be given weightage, should have extra marks assigned for the 
purpose. 

EXAMINATIONS AND STANDARDS 

Improvement of paper-setting in university examinations is a 
very important aspect of reform in examinations. Attempts arc 
being made to improve the organization and pattern of examinations 
in some universities. But little seems to have been done to improve 
the paper-setting and valuation of answer-scripts. Good examina' 
tions can improve teaching and learning. They can contribute to the 
improvement of university standards, if teachers are oriented tO’ 
fhe elective use oT examinations to this new end. 

Universities should consider some ways and of improving 

paper-setting and valuation of answer-scripts at thdr examinations I 
Here is a challenge for Indian Universities I 
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ESSAY VS, OBJECTIVE pUESTIDNB 


One of the oft repeated and frequently streased teforms by 
successive Commissions and Committees in the last halfa century 
since 1919 for the improvement of the collei’c and university 
exammations has been the use of objective type questions in 
the periodical tests and tn degree exammatioas along nrtch the essay 
questions The Radhakrishnan University Commission at the advent 
of the reconstruction of uoiversmes in 19i9 had recommended to 
this effect The Commission had said, '‘We suggest the introduc* 
tionofsuch valid, reliable, adequate objective examinations la the 
universities of India at the earliest possible time Without thla 
thete is B danger tiut Indian higher education will fall into chaos' , 

( Report, p 319 ) More ret^nriy the Kotban Commission has also 
recommended to this end 

However, there is among college teachers and university pro- 
fessors some butlt-in resistance to the use of objective tests at the 
stage of higher education Their contention is that the objective test 
which they designate as 'qub' may be all right at the school stage 
but to extend their use at the higher education stage where high 
intellectual powers, deeper understanding and more critical reasoning 
are tested will be the harmful infiltration of 'schoor into the 
‘ university and the college ' The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the relative validity and Importance of the use of both 
the ‘ eiay ’ and the ' objective' tests as tools of assessment and 
evaluation at the higher education stage 

Following H H Remroer* *nd N I~ Gage in their 'EducatioaiJ 
Measurement and Evaluation' ( pp- 55-72 ) we will enmlne the 
relative njerlts and limitations of the essay type questions and 
objective r>pe questions in college and university examiaitioa* 
using Indian data in each of the following 
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— Reliability of grading or scoring; 

— Extensivmess of the sampling of achievement; ^ - 

— Possibility of the students’ guessing or bluffing; 

— Pretest or motivational effects on student achievement; 

—Labour required in construction; 

— Labour required in scoring or grading; 

— Cost of administering; 

— Attitudes of students towards each type of questions: 

— Intellectual pleasure and growth derived by teachers from con* 
structing and scoring; 

— Distorting effects on the achievement of medium of expression; 
— Fitness for evaluation of complex achievement, 

RELIABILITY 

Reliability may be described in simple language as the consis- 
tency with which the marking of answer papers yields the same 
score or marks if done at time intervals. In other words, reliability 
pertains to accuracy of marking. In a good marking system^ the 
marks or the grade should not depend upon the mood of the exami* 
ner, the relationship of the examiner with the examinee, the sex 
of the examinee ( the assumption is that female examinees get more 
marks than they deserve at the hands of chivalrous male examiners 
and their answer books are examined less /liberally by female 
examiners), the time and the place of assessment and the position 
of the particular answer papers in the pile of the answer-books. 

Obviously, the objective test, with fixed and definite answers 
in the case of each question and being largely free ‘from language 
effect is a much better and accurate device of examination and 
e^'alualion. Against this,’ the essay question is less accurate and 
less realiable because it involves a large number oT subjective 
factors in its assessment which depend upon the mood, likes and 
dislikes, relationship, etc., of the examiner. 

The unreliability of rating by essay tests has been demonstrated 
repeatedly by many studies and experiments in the U S.A., U.K. 
and also In India. 

In India, Dr. A.J. Taylor, Dr. A.K. Gyen, Dr. Rhea S Das 
and Prof. T. P. Lele have done considerable investigational work 
on the unreliability of the essay tests at the university stage. For 
Instance, in one of the studies by Taylor on an English Paper 
marked by 'two examiners, it was concluded that ** the score of 
any candidate was determined almost entirely by the accident of 
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his roll number end not by Ms performance In another Study 
hi Taylor on a First-Year paper in Biology large differences were 
found between the rcorme of two pairs of examiners on each set 
of UO scripts In still another Study at the Pre-Umversity Examma 
non of Union Christian College, Barapam, In IS62 Taylor found 
that “a smgle examiner may show considerable changes in his 
standard of marking as he works tlirough the script Large tana 
tlons m the standard of marking seem to be the rule rather than 
thTexception and it will be seen that uncertainties from this 
fource alone may easily amount to 10 marks or more It w-as 5 
o1 more n 65 P« centmse. ^.0^ marks ™ fo M 

per cent caSM, , investigation conducted, 

Tt^Tfoi^ rorof the ^ 

of that unUersity in 1964 ,n Indian universities on failures 

Studies have been examinations 

due to f«“;„“;?’';:'ety 3 smd.i,.s wTo fail m Indian 

Bloom found that out chance factor of the essay type 

universities, one la d ° questions Vice-Chancellor 

examination and the ^ ^ .t,,, auesuon is' Statisucal studies 

Su^at tTd P.cen. of foe -dmts m. fu. thmugh 

with themselves on “ , ^^dy made at foe University 

to foe same P^P"“ that '• foe passmg of about 40 

of Vltgmi. came “ta fo”y know or do not know, baton 

percent depends not failing of about 10 

who reads the papers and tb ^ One investlgatot 

percent per graded Blf it is read after an 

SSettfoerbntlAtfoSan A papet. If such can he fonnd, 
it seems to be of D euher j British investigations are 

.hatihi 

objective^entred examinatiun 
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EXTENSIVENESS OF SAMPLING OF ACHIEVEMENT 

A good examination should diminish, to the largest possible 
extent, the chance factors cropping in due to the sole use of essay 
t^’pe of questions and the consequent limitation on the number 
of questions that can be set at an examination. In the three-bout 
examination of essay type, it has been found that one cannot ask 
more than 6 questions at the university stage. Now, it will not 
be possible to cover the entire syllabus for the purpose of evaluat- 
ing student achievement through about six questions. However, in 
an objective test examination of three hours, it is possible to ask 
at least 90 objective type questions, at the rate of 2 minutes a 
question. With these 90, or even 70 to 80 objective items, it will 
be possible to ensure a wider coverage of the prescribed subject 
syllabus and draw upon a far wider range of student achievement 
than is done in an examination consisting of only essay questions. 
Thus, objective examinations ensure a more satisfactory coverage 
of the prescribed syllabus and hence better validity* called ‘the 
content validity^. 

When an examination consists of essay questions, it becomes 
possible for students to guess the likely questions. Some studies 
have revealed that every year more than 70 per cent questions are 
repeated in most of the university examinations from those asked 
during the' previous five years, with some changes of language and 
structure here and there. 

Objective questions also nm less danger of permitting chance 
variations in student preparation for examinations and in their 
achievement. Remmers and Gage believe that extensive coverage 
of subject matter and mental processes made possible by objective 
tests produce less variation among university teachers in the content 
selected for tests. 


POSSIBILITY FOR STUDENTS QUESSINQ OR BLVFViyiQ 
The charge that is often made against the use of objective 
tests in colleges and universities is that they give abundant scope 
to students for guessing and bluffing. It is contented that a student 
without tnowing any subject field can at random tick certain 
suggested answers of the objective test made of either true-false, 
matchtng or multiple-choice items and get at least some marks, 
*= examination absurd. And even in the subject 
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known by a student, he Is likely to achieve a much higher score 
in an objective examination than Is warranted by his true achieve- 
ment. In a test of 100 true~false items, a student ' can mark 50 
items correctly by following the advice of a tossed coin. 

, It must be admitted that in objective type items, the danger 
of guessing is inherent and is great. But it can be argued diat 
bluffing can be done, and is being done, by students. The question 
to be considered is ; who does bluffing 7 Not necessarily all students. 
Students who are well-prepared for examinations and who know 
the answers well or fairly well will cot even dream of bluffing. It 
Is those students of poor calibre and of indifferent learning that 
do bluffing, and this they will do in any case whether the e-xamina- 
nation is of the essay t^pe or the objective type. 

For the objective testing, various statistical formulas have been 
developed to correct the effect of bluffing and guessing, and, there 
fore, this external chance factor b minimised to some exrent. But 
nothing has been offered by way of correcting ‘bluffing’ In the essay 
made examinations. However, It is mightily true that the problem 
of bluffing or guessing cannot be entirely eliminated by aaechsnfeally 
applied 'statistical formula. We cannot change the course of human 
behaviour, not to the fullest extent and in every case. Guessing 
and bluffing will remain. However, it can be reduced by checks 
and fore-warning. Students can be advised not to guess or bluff 
and if they do, their final marks will be equal to items marked 
correctly minus items marked inconectly. With all these said and 
done, it must be conceded that the objective tests provide a more 
scope for guessing and copying, too. 

PRETEST OR MOTIVATIONAL EFfECTS 

Remmers and Gage break this criterion of comparison between 
the essay and objective type questions into two sub-criteria, viz. 
(1) the suggestive effect of the incorrect or partially true materials 
constituting some objective type questions such as true-false, 
multiple choice etc., and (2) the potentialities of both the types 
of questions in increasing students’ achievement. Let us apply both 
the criteria to both the types of questions. 

The objective type questions ate the recognif/on type questions 
wherein certain possible answers are already provided and the 
examinees are asked to mark out the true satements or select the 
correct or the best from the au^ested possible answers or match 
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nf tlipse kinds of ouesElons will invarialiV 
the collect incotiect answers. This 

contain one ° question where the examiner 

does not happen m the essay VP n,,„tion is whether the, wrong 

Secr“n ihf examinees’ minds-implant mUunderstandmg and 

strengthen their already existing misconceptions. 


Some research has been done on both these asp«ts io 
1 Iniversities. This is an unexplored research held m 
tX” Ruches summary ot research on this issue shows to *'" 
•rule nsvchological basis for such misapprehension about the 
distorting mental effect. Ruch says that ” the smaU amount of 

tiativeLegestionisfullyoffsetbyanevengreaterposttlvesuggesncm, 

Sg a positive net effect.” Thus, there is not only no.ha^M 
the wrong statements included in ob)ective questtons but, 
lie cotu™toen.s‘’ learn more than they lose by raking 
true-false tests.” 

However, the large-scale use of the new type lests-the objective 

tests seem to hamper students’ skill in expression. T. U^lky 

aid A C Krey have commented on the impairment of this sun 
by the dbjective.test as a dement in comparison to the essay 
question. ' 

The essay test is deemed as a better motivator -and a better 
instructional device for developing the skill of expression. However, 
the skill of writing coherently and cogently is so important that it 
cannot be left to be developed accidentally through responding to 
essay questions in an caamination hall. 


In conclusion, it must be aaid that both the objective tests 
and essay tests can have distinct positive effect on student achieve- 
ment, but each in its ot\Ti distinctive maimer. In the words of 
Remmers and Gage, the instructional value of the essay testis for 
the highly important ability to marshal and organise ideas with a 
tninimum of outside help; the instructional i-alue of the short- 
answer (»• c. objective) test can be aimed at the wide variety of 
other objectives that can be tested in this form.” These other 
objectives arc : development of understanding, cntical reasoning. 
Interpretation, application, perceiving and establishment oi 
relationship, etc. 
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LABOUR REQUJRHD IN CONSTRUCTION 

Labovir requited In preparing tools of cxaminatioa Is a 
practical issue. Xiost of theuniversity evamiaatJon question papers 
In a subject field are prepare'^ at tbc /omt meeting of paper-settees. 
Questions for each paper ate to be prepared and written out in 
not more than 4 to S hours altogether. In some universities where 
the medium Is the recional language, paper-setters are required to gi\e’ 
both the English and the regional language versions of each question 
In each question paper. This work itself Is time-consuming, E\en 
the making of a' fair copy of each question paper bJees time. Verj’ 
often the external raper-setters coming from outside places are in 
a hurry to catch some particular train to ‘return home. So, the 
time factor proves to be very crucial. There Is hardly much pme 
for deep thinking anddiscus‘ion. Most of the paper-|5e£ters bring 
with them some questions hurriedly scribbled by them or copied 
down from previous examination papers. , 

' When the abo\e stated situation prcv’ails, the only form of 
questions that is feasible is the essay t^Te questions. Essay t>-pe 
questions can be prepared mechanically, with minimum thinking. 
TTiere is not much labour or time required. But each objective 
Item requires great mental effort and good portion of rime from 
the examiner. Good objective teat Items cannot ji«f be written out. 
They all cannot be prepared in one sitting of 4 or S hours It is 
said that one good objective type item requires one hour to 
construct it. If sixty objective type questions are to, be prepared 
in one paper, it would need considerable time. And in almost all 
examinations there are a number of question papers One cannot 
think of the days required for preparing an examination of 4 to 5 
question papers, each consisting of 40 to 60 objective questions 
Ruch has shown that the essay questions call forth less than half 
the knowledge the average student actually possesses, but requires 
twice the time to do it. 

Again, good objective type questions can be prepared only when 
teachi.ng is going cn. A teacher will get ideas about writing a test 
item of an objective type when he is teaching, when he is conducting 
tutorials and seminars, and when he isconcctinir students’ sessional 
written assignments. In a question of a multiple choice variety, one 
coireet or best ansnet and four other foils or distractors are to 
be thought ouf.'Disrractors depend upon students’ misconceplions 

17 
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and wrong understanding. One wiHtget the ideas for these miscont 
ceptions only when one is actually dealing with students in class* 
room. One cannot expect such ideas to occur to him when he is 
at the paper setters* meetings. Structuring and framing of good 
objective questions will requite patience and searching thought. 

The conclusion on the relative merits of the two tools in 
respect of labour and time expended on construction is, that the 
essay questions require far less time than the objective type 
questions. However, good quality essay questions would require 
more time frian poor cf average quality essay questions. Even then 
the amount of time will be less in the case of good quality essay 
questions than even on objective questions of average quahty. 

LABOUR REQUIRED IN SCORING OR GRADING 

In this case, the superiority of the objective tests to the essay 
test is so clear that it needs no elaborate argument in its support. 
Objective tests have all 6xed and almost fool-proof answers. 
They can be scored rapidly even by those who do not know the 
subject field. In objective questions, answer-keys are prepared 
which can be used in marking correct or wrong answers, by even a 
school pupil or the elementary school trained wife of the examiner. 

There are mechanical devices for scoring objectivetypequestions. 
The hand scoring key Is one such simple improvised device. The. 
IBM Machine scores three to five thousand objective test answers 
in an hour or so. The IBM machines do simple statistical calcula- 
tions in regard to the marks of the objective tests. It is said that 
while an objective test may require ten hours for construction but 
perhaps only one hour for scoring, but arainst this an essay test 
may require ten hours for scoring, though it may be constructed 
in, say, less than one" hour. 

In the matter of labour required and ease in scoring or grading, 
the objective test is vastly superior to the essay test. That is why 
it is contended that if unive«^ities employ objective tests partly or 
fully in their exammations, the results could be declared one month 
earlier than is the case at present. 

COST OF ADMINISTERING 

Mia ii a poor country. Indian univmitiej. by and large. 
Buffer from recurring huge deficits. The expenditure of teaching 
u^vOTiticB on examinau-ons usually constitutes four to five per cent 
of their total annual expenditure. This percentage is Ukely to be 
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motfrfn the cas&' of affihating'and teaching universities. The fector 
of cost of preparing and admiaisteriogtheecaininationis, therefore, 
an important and critical issue. 

On an average 6 to 10 essay type questions are asixd in one 
question paper in the university cjcaminatiOD. This can be printed 
on a single leaf of a quarter paper. As essay questions can be 
ptepaKd'TspidlY and as their construction is not dme-^onsuming, 
the cost of holding the paper-setters' meeting, and the payment of 
renaunerailon to paper-setters are not much. Hardly a paper-setter 
gets more than Rs. 100 for paper setting— it is usually round about 
Rs. 60. 

But, if the paper-setting is to be done partly in objective 
tests, the cost of setting papers .will rise to two or three folds. 

Whereas, the essay tests are less expensive in construction, their 
printing and administration at an exammations ate very expensive. 
It depends upon the number of students appearingatan examination. 
Usually, the examination and scoring work is five to six times 
mote expensive than the paper-setting. 

tn the case of ’obj’eccive tests, the position is reversed. In their 
case the paper-setting or comtruaion of questions would be five 
or sJv timea more expensive than tbeir scorisg or marking. ' 
But, in the ultimate analysis, the cost of the paper-setting, 
printing, administering, scoring, tabubiing the results, etc. in the 
case of both the essay test and the objective tests should come 
out to be approximately the same. It should, therefore, be observ* 
ed that in the factor of the cost of adminhtratioa neither of them 
can score over each other— both ate almost equally exp^ive. 

ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS 

It is interesting to examine the results of studies on the 
attitudes of examinees towards both the essay and the objective type 
tests. Unfortunately,, this is also on area of research mostly neglected 
in India. The real difficulty lies in the fact that both the types of 
tests— especially the objective type quesaons are not used 

sufficiently on a-largc scale to facilitate planning research thereon. In 
the U S.A. two researches, particularly of E. S. Jones of the 
Chicago University and'C. W. OdeU ate Interesting in the context. 

The findings of Odell’s investigations seem to suggest t^t 
students, realhing the large measure of subjectivity and aa^h- 
bility of the essay type questions and examinations do not have 
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student community. 

tones' findings are different. We would do nothing better tto 

.Jrws acmtwords. 'I think one's ability is better shown 
aJrough discussion questions than through short objective 
tnroug cent of the students in colleges which gave 

se^ircottehLt^^^ 

b,Lr colleges. Alumni taldngboththetypes of examinations off«ed 
everSita favourable comments on the essay test, because hey 
felt that it was more important to be able to disrassan 
merS’ check it.” A. C. Hanford of the Harvard CoUege amyed at 
rJmUar conclusion from a study of the system of examinanon at 

die Harvard College, vir. that the undergraduates favour the e,-JI 

examinations, that is to say. reasoning and speculative ' 

examinations. Some of the small scale stray ^ 

reveal that while at some places students 
type examinations at other places they have 

over-all feeling among them is mote favourable to o^I'Ctive ‘yPe 
tests because they have found this examination more fair and jusi 
to the student community. 

G. M. Ruch in his survey of studies, entitled 'The Oojecrtve 
of Netv T3f>e Examinations’ has remarked that bis survey revealed 
that students regard both the essay and objective examinations as 
‘unpleasant tasks’. If a simUar study Is attempted in regard to 
the students of Indian universities, perhaps a similar or at best 
more pronounced verdict to that effect wUl come forth. Indian 
students, too, do not hke examinations. In fact, some of the 
recent events in some Northern universities show that students 
hke to pass examinations with as little botherations to their own 
selves as possible. 

Attitudes are not innate, but they are learned. Therefore, 
whether students develop fevourable or unfavourable attitudes to 
objective or essay questions would largely depend upon the nature 
of experiences Students would get about both the tests— hoW 
effective, how frequently and how fairly they are used. An objective 
test Is usually a fair test But if it is badly constructed so as to 
encourage large-scale bluffing, or if extensive copying is done in its 
administration, then students are likely to develop an unwholc' 
some and unfavourable attitude to objective test questions. We 
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should, therefore, talceall the necessary precautions to the effect that 
students’ feelings in regard to any of the two types of questions 
do not get formed into a complex for oc a prejudice ogainst ir. 

Teachers 'can iprobably shift these attitudes in either direction 
according to the shill and wisdom they apply to using the two 
kinds in their classrooms.” ^ 

INTELLECTUAL PLEASURES DERIVED AMD PROFESSIONAL 
QROWTH ATTAINED ,, 

Waking of exatninarions or rests is usually receded as a 
mechanical, dull, and uninteresting Job. Nobody Itkes examina- 
tion-ncither teachers nor students. If teachers like examinations, 
it is because the paper-setting and examination of answer^books 
bring some additional income for them. But, apart from the 
additional money earned, they hardly enjoy it. This is rather 
unfortunate and sad. If pleasure can be derived from teaching, 
It can also be derived from testing, especially in preparing cballen* 
glng type examination assignments— question papers. 

. The issue is, which type of examloation tools— the essayquestioos 
or the objective quesflons bring for the teachers more iDtellectua! 
pleasure and brirrg about, inagteaterdegree, their professionalgrowth 
on the job 7 The answer naturally is the objective questions. 
Objective questions ate very difScuIt to construct. They require a 
penetrating mind, deep scholarship and a very pood understanding 
of the students’ minds as well as their achievement or knowledge. 
Whereas any teacher, even a taw one, can prepare a fairly good 
essay examination, it cannot be said so in the construction of an 
objective type test. The latter needs cooslderable deep and critical 
thinking on the part of the fwper-serter, a thorough study of the 
subject matter, a critical examlnstion of the various testing possf- 
bilities of the eubject content, creative thinking regarding various 
test-situations that can be validly and eCecth’ely used, and so on. 
AH diese are Inrellecwal processes through which a paper-setter 
has to pass. The construction of a goad objective test Is 
8s creative a work as composing a poem, writing a story, paiatlnga 
picture or sculpturing a statue. The person who constructs an 
objective test, derives, or at least should derive, great intellectual 
pleasute. He attains his professional grotvth in the very process 
of preliminary preparation for constructing objective tests. He 
reads, he examines, he reviews, he supplements his uederestanding 
and knowledge of the subject-matter, about the working of the 
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Etudent’s minds and the use of *e examination tools and the 
techniques. ThU whole process results in the professional groarth 
of the teacher— rhe paper-setter. The well known British psycholo- 
gist P.'E. Vernon’s description of the profesilonalgrowth thattakes 

place in the teacher who constructs objective tests il worth 
citation : 

“The setting of a new-type test is a fascinating occupation* 
which can be done in odd moments throughout the ‘^'cati 
and marking is simply a routine matter which involves no 
mental strain. By contrast, the marking of large numbers of 
essay type scripts in psychology is the most trying work 
that he has«e\’er had to do.” 

DISTORTED EFFECT ON MANIFESTED ACHIEVEMENT 
Here, the factor or the issue is whether the essay test or the 
objective test provides a scope, and if it is so, which does it to 
a greater extent, for bringing in such extraneous effects in the 
examinees’ achievements whldj are in no way related to their 
teal attainment or knowledge. These extraneous effects are the 
use of intelligence rather than the possession of real knowledge 
of the subject matter, the halo effect of the flourish of language 
and the glamour of written expression, test sophistication, etc. 
These effects, rather than achievement or knowledge at large 
determine the examinees’ correct responses. These effects distort 
the es’aluatioa of the real achievements of the examinees as 
coloured glass distorts the xeal vision of things. 

Evidently, by the very nature of the types of the tests, the essay 
test suffers more from such extraneous effects than the objective 
test. The essay test is largely a language test. Here, the vocabulary, 
the mastery over written expression, the skill of making, and using 
effective sentence-formation, handwriting, ability to organise a 
thought coherently, speed of writing, etc. are the factors that affect 
the eventual marking or grading of the examinees’ answer scripts. 
These extraneous halo effects influence scoring or grading to a 
greater extent at the university stage than at the school stage, 
becau*e at this stage the students have acquired greater mastery 
over the use of the language- 

This doesnot happen much In the case of objective tests, as the 
answer In respect of each question Is definite and short, very often 
fa the form of a tick mark; the language factor pUys practically 
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no part in ihewnM in which it d<S« In the case of the essay test. 
However, even In the case of objective te«t, the language does play 
a part Every objectixe qoestlon is preceded by directions xxhtch, 
unless are understood u ell by students, the responses are likely to be 
Incotrect Many objecthe questions, that are hurriedly and carelessly 
prepared, carry irrelevant tues which give out the correct ansucr 
without thecscamlaee posses<lo8 the real attdfnaient in the subject 
matter. 

Thus, both the e'say questioosas well as the objcctne ques- 
tions suffer from the dlstottog effect on manifold echievcroent. 
But even then, the es»ay question is a greater defaulter or culprit. 

Again, objective tests are not altogether free from other 
distonlng effects The U G C Committee ol 1962 on Eiutminatton 
'Reform has noted this ill-efiiecc of objective tests It has said, "It 
13 notewotthx, in this connection, that in the United States of 
America where such (objective) questions have been rather nidely 
used, there Is considerable concern over the vicious Influence 
that objective testing has exercised ovettheselecuen of curricular 
content, the methods of teaching and the studyhabitsofsrudents 
Both the students and teachers have been not seldom found to 
respond to the objective test by developing "test wisdom". This 
includes the use of "guess-papers", cheaply-made easy notes and 
confining oneself to a reading of the texts from which the test 
items are expected to be culled.” (Report, p 36) 

TITMESS FOR EVALUATfOV OF COMPLEX ACH/EVEMEiVT 

It Is popularly hitd that the essay test Is the best raeasute of 
evaluation of complex and intricate student achlivcmcbt Objec- 
tives like critical reasoning, applying acquired knowledge to hew, 
unforeseen situatioos, establishing relationship betwesn the Imown 
and the unknown skills of judgment, skills of interpretation, ability 
to do creative work, poetry and art appredation, etc. cannot be 
validly evaluated by any other testing tool or device than the 
essay question The U G C Committee of 1952 on Exarnmation 
'Reform has accepted the claim of the essay test as o fit tool to 
measure complex achievemeht "We consider that the essay tyTe U 
perhaps more suitable than other types for testuig the ability of 

thesrudent to have an imegrated and c6rirtcctedvl*w o'" some parts 

of the subject and also whether the candidate is able to exhibit 
his knowledge in a constructive and mtelligiblc form". (Report p. 3i) 
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The science of objective testing has developed very much 
during the last decade or two Testing organisations like tht 
Educational Testing Service ( ETS ), Princeton, the Scientific 
Research Associates (SRA), Chicago, the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, New York, have developed such objective tests that can test 
most of the complex achievements that are now being measured 
by the essay tests, and they are more reliable and valid tools of 
measurement and evaluation than the essay test, J. Murray Lee 
has found “objective tests as one of the best means of testing 
judgement that is available.” E. F. Lindquist has asserted that 
“it is definitely superior to other t^’pes for measuring such 
educational objectives as inferential reasoning, reasoned understand- 
ing, or sound judgment and description on the part of the 
student.” 

Tests of Multiple choice type ate developed recently in the 
U.S.A. for testing written expression, appreciation, creative com- 
position etc. The Paper entitled “ The Multiple Choice Tesf-A 
Close Look” published by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
U.S.A. gives a number of examples of multiple-choice test items 
that can measure extremely complex mental processes and achieve* 
ment. Similarly, the Yearbook, “The Mcojitrcment of Understand^ 
ing ” describes in great details with copious illustrations the 
techniques that can be used in objective test construction for 
evaluating higher mental processes in various curricular fields. 

Thus, it will not be true to say that the essay test is distinctly 
superior to objective test in the measurement of complex achieve- 
ments. Both can do the job equally well. But to construct such 
essay questions is easier and less time-consuming than constructing 
such multiple choice tests. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it might be said that the objective test has an 
edge over the essay test as a valid and reliible tool of measurement 
and evaluation of student achievement. Following H. D. Rinsland, 
we might say that “the objective tests, with probably the exception 
of the true-false type, are as \'ahd as, or perhaps more valid than, 
the essay or subjective examination,** 

The objective test carries further advantages over the essay 
test m the sense that it Is possible to know precisely the difficulty 
index and the dircriminating index of each question. With the 
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Icnowledge of discrtmlnating Indexes of a large number of questions 
It can be easier to decide which of the items that di«critnmate 
•well between students who ‘ Icnow' and * who do not know are 
to be retained m the examination paper, and with the help of the 
knowledge about their difficulty indexes, each item in a test can 
be graded, on a scale from simple to complex or difficult These 
are no small gains from the pomt of placing exammations on 
•scientific lines 

The following observation by F N Freeman makes a suitable 
concluding para of a study like the present one 

**I would not case out the objective teits on which so much 
ingenuity has been expended They have thejr uses 
I would, however, protest vigorously against the casting 
out of what is contemptuouslycalled the essay examuiation 
I suggest that we recover our balance confiningobjectlve 
tests to tho<e uses to which theyate fitted, and restoring 
the free expression of thought to the position which it 
deserves " 



: 7 * 6 : 

OPTIONAL QUESTIONS IN COLLEGE 
and university examinations 


Among a number of practices in college and university 
examinations handed down by tradition, one is that of the optional 
questions. Provision of optional questions in every college and 
university examination has become such a routine and a natural 
phenomenon that any voice raised against it appears strange and 
ludicrous. A question paper without options appears strange rather 
than that with options. 

POPULARITY OF OPTIONS 

Provision of option is popular with both paper-setters and 
examinees. Paper-setters prefer providing options because thereby 
a wider coverage of the course content is ensured. They find it 
easier to prepare a question paper with options rather than with- 
out them. It is sheer weight of tradition. 

A study of the Instructions laid down by universities to the 
boards of paper-setters In their examinations shows that optlons- 
roughly to the extent of 50 or 60 per cent are usually prescribed. 
This is as a matter of routine. 

Options are quite popular with students because they permit 
the selection of certain units or the portion of the content matter 
for study and also for omission. It makes the students’ work of 
preparing themselves for examinations easy because they can 
safely omit a certain portion through options. 

The following are some typical reasons revealed by studies to 
find out why options are deemed necessary and why they are so 
popular. 

James Stalnaker has found years of tradition behind tbe- 
practlce and popularity of options. 

E. S. Jones of the Harvard College has found two main con- 
siderations behind the wide use and popularity of optional queitlonSr 
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vir , subsiituting reading with interest for cramming and students^ 
natural desire to wnte on particularly stimulaiinj rehtionship He 
has found out the third additional factor, which u that * the examiner 
is interested not in the particular subject the candidate chooses as 
his vehicle of cxptessiocif hue (a his meciiod of handling a subject ” 
ScalnaLer has further found two factors at the root of the 
widespread use of the optional question, vlr , the desire of the univet> 
sity teacher td ha\ e an increased number of questions as it would 
tepreseot his course better, and the happiness of the students 
at the provision of options makes esfamlnatiocs easier 

A K Ca>en has found that when ihe general abihq to 
write correctly is the objective to be measured, and when the fact or 
facts involved are not important, alternative questions arc found 
to be more helpful by teachers and examiner* 

Walker HiUs 6nds that purposes such as public relations are 
attributed to the wide use of optional questions 

C W Odell has found an argument frequenth used to support 
optional question* In that they cater to individual diferencea 
among the examinees very well But this is a doubtful argument 
These are some of the causes of the wide scale use and 
popularity of optional questions in examinations found by research 
workers In India, too, these arguments prevail But perhaps the 
reason why optional questions are vety widely used in university 
examinations in India Is the effect of tiie traditions and practices of 
the renowned Oxford and Cambridge Uruversities on the university 
life and practices in India Many of the Cambridge University 
examinations direct the student to *' attempt six questions” of 
the twenty or more given, many being in the form ‘Answer 
cither fl or b 

In the examinations of Indian universlues, the ttadicioa and 
practice of alternate or choice questions have become so deep- 
rooted that any serious attempt to change it abruptly will bring 
forth strong protest, end even revolt, by the student community 
Looking at th* present mood of university students in India, this 
change appears as likely to provoke strike and stnfe by students 
But the change is educationally desirable An examination with 
optional questions is not a rdlaWe and valid examination, and the 
results yielded by such an oamination are not fait andju<ttoaU 
students 
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ARE OPTIONS UNSCIENTIFIC 7 
We will briefly note the reasons why test technicians and 
examination experts regard the widely spread current practice In 
giving optional questions by Indian universities as unscientific : 

Shri M. D. Devdasan says that in objective scientific exami' 

nations, the measuring scale for all the examinees should be 
one and the same. The provision of choice for questions leaves 
ic to the individual candidate to decide the measuring scale 
on which he will be assessed, , ^ 

J. M. Stalnaker says that die tacit assumptions that optional 

questions are intrinsically equal and that they can begraded with 
exact comparability are patently false and are usually admitted so. 
^—Examination questions are Intended to measure a students 
knowledge of a large field. The assumption made here is that 
if examination questions sample the course-content well and 
if a student performs well on the sample, it can be safely 
concluded that he has known the course-content well. But the 
real tub lies in the. fact that the examiner cannot know 
without a proper try-out whether his questions have sampled 
the course content well and if a student's knowledge is 
''less well balanced, that is, if he knows a great deal about 
a few topics and very little about many others, he will deceive 
the examiner if a wide range of optional questions is used. 

In the usual university and college examinations, little is 

known of the relative difficulty values and discriminating 
values of each optional question. It is very difficult, may be 
even impossible, for a paper-setterto construct alternative essay 
type questions that are equally difficult or easy, equally valid, 
equally time-consuming, so that when graded, their scores 
are equal and comparable. And, theceforcv it U Icaposslble 
for the examiner to be fair and just to all examinees by 
providing optional questions in hU examination paper. 

Optional questions make examination a hit and miss chance 

aflair. 

- A. K. Gayen has advanced ihe following arguments against 
the setting of alternative questions: 

(1) If this topic or that topic is not important for measuring 
writing ability, alternative questions are superfluous. 

(2) The argument that greater opportunity is given to candb 
dates in choosing his subject does not hold good, because 
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through bad judgment a candidate may not hit upon the 

best choice, that is, the topic on which he could wnte belt. 

(3) Incteasi if the number of aiternattyes, when the number 
of questions to be chosen Is small, would encourage 
cramming as the student toemotiring a selected number 
STqSsUons would be surer to get his choices. 

(4) If the candidate is to choose his own topic from among 
many giren by the paper-setters, it may be that he may 
present something prepared beforehand "hen he cou d 
write nothing at all on any other topic which he had 

(5IIt°is'tw”dif5cule to discriminate between stucents who 
' ’Iln altwer jus. die requited number of altema.ires and 

— It" "Ichers that P-ision^"/^ cptio^^^^^^ 

:rred%o'v.'agrnI«|>>-!. for .. does not 

and evaluation is agains P^^ ^Kl requiting all students to 

emphasite the fact tba that the comparability 

X'SSfoalfoP results can be ensuted. 

a scientihc 

options makes the ejmmi liferent students ate nor 

evaluation of the Students do not make better ptepata- 

taking the same P*™ t^ry „pcct an option. In fact, they 

rion for an " „Hch .hey plan to cover up ™der 

options. °^erefo're. no portion of Uie questions in a paper should 

be optional. . arademically sound, we should go 

•though the ptartlca K mctfully, in changing the 

rauriously, community as well a, people at large 

practice because p„oa„ is much more common 

e^aymsts foanV objecrive "sm 

We^bould C-r 

reform. P.rst. "= „ y ,ype of internal opriona 
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INTERNAL ASSESSMENT IN UNIVERSITY 
examinations 


INTERNAL ASSESSMENT 

One of the vital tefonns in university education that appeyed 
to be around the comet at one time in some of the Indian 
universities is in the process of being pushed' back. That reform 
is the introduction of internal assessment or college marking m 
university’ examinations, 

The Ra<3hakri«hnan University Education Commission m 
had recommeoded gradual introduction of Internal assessment in 
the university examinations at all-levels. 

Recently, the Kothari Education Commission has also regarded' 
assigning weightage to class records and internal marking by 
colleges and university departments in the final university’ exami' 
nations of students as an essential step towards vitalising' 
evaluation in Hghec education 

The bulk of research done and seminars and workshops 
organised on examination reform between 1949 and 1969 have 
emphasired the speedy adoption of' internal marking as a means 
of raising the ^alidity of university examinations. 

Despite this, the resistance to the adoption of internal 
assessment procedures in university examinations has been growing 
in recent years in extent as well as in intensity. The resistance 
is evident not only among the members of university governing 
bodies but also among college and university teachers. It appears 
that many of our universities ate not likely to have the benefit 
of this reform at least for some years to come. 

WHY RESISTANCE 1 

Those who are opposing the introduction of internal assess" 
ment in university examinations are not against the great educational 
principle involved in this reform. 
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They do recognise the fact that students’ * ultimate fate in 
their year-to-year studies cannot, and also should not, be 
decided by one single final enouah examination called university 
examination. They agree that students’ day-to-day progress should 
be adequately taken into consideration while deciding final grades 
in the examination. , 

They also accept the plea that thcisystera of internal assess* 
roent would lead to regular study habits among students all through' 
out the year and would markedly improve upon the present 
situation wherein students bum mid-night oil only in ^e last 
two or three months prior to the dates of the final university 
examinations. 

Their opposition to the reform lies in their apprehension 
(in the case of many) and firm conviction (in case of some) of 
the mal-practices that will be indulged in* by college and univef' 
sity teachers, and of the reform being exploited to distribute 
favours, or derive monetary gains through dubious means, or to 
wreck vengeance on students who will not toe the lines of their 
teachers. 

j Thus, the main opposition to the reform of internal assessment 
boils down to the fact. If mistrust of teachers, suspicion about their 
honesty and the lack of faith tn their integrity. This is bdeed a painful 
tbbg. It is all the more painful because teacher-leaders of colleges 
and university departments and ^university govembg bodies are 
not prepared to trust theic own colleagues and co-professionals. 

SOME OF THE TEARS 

The wide-spread practice of private tuition which has been 
so far the bane of school teachers, has been spreading among 
college teachers also. It is said that the business is quite fioun- 
shbg b the case of teachers of English, Science, Mathematics 
and of Engineering subiects. 

It is alleged that students ate charged exorbitant fees for 
private tuitions 

The unexpressed understandmg with students, of course, is 
that they get a good class so as to qualify for admissions to 
degree courses b science, engbeering and mediane, the three of 
the “ost persistently sought after fields. 
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... 1. i:£T.”S 

such engagement for pecuniary gains. 'f 

It IS also difScult to accept the charge that 
teachers do private tuition and that they ^ck-sh2p are to 
be some black-sheep among teachers. But such blacA 
be found in -almost all walks of life. ' 


IMPROVE PROCEDURES ^ 

Because some teachers_are dishonest and they 

autonomy to give a high grade m tests to students ''^om th^ 
mach Se go'd assessment should not be 

thrown out over-board. 

iWhatrs really needed is to set-up good «aditions and buua 

up a high staff morale. This is something which a dymmm, 

dOTOctatic and creative college prmcipal or the y 

airy department should do. Firm, vigilant and persuasive leadership 
can work miracles in this respect. 

There should be a two-way process to effect 
in the situation. CoU.ge and mivem^ teachers 
duced to- modem tools and techniques of assessing studen 
achievement and growth on scimtiffc lines. Staff seminars and 
workshops ate excellent devices for in-service ttammg of coUeg 
teachers. Let us use them ! 

Cases of extreme variations between students’ marks m 
internal assessment and in final university examinations cm be 
investigated. The defaulters could be disqualified for bemg 
university examiners. We should do this firmly. 


The marks of internal examinations can be converted into 
standard scores. Standard scores iron out variations in marktog 
done by individual teachers. They provide a fairer basis for 
combming marks from several tests to determine a 
over-all performance. Their use provides an accurate method 
for comparing a student’s performance on one test with his 
performance on another. 

let us not kill the reform 

Let us not kill the excellent reform of internal assessment. 
This reform is tried out with great success in some of the 
Faculties of the Baroda Urriversity, like the Home Science, 
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Education and Psychology, Social Work, and Fine Arts Faculties 
with substantial improvement in student learamg 

The heed of the day is to try out number of hnorattQns 
with honest faith and to improve them through constant vigilance, 
action research and evaluation 

The experiences of the Baroda University should form a 
starting point for other universities to launch a similar experiment. 

We can improve upon the reform of mtemai assessment in a 
planned way J 



■. 7 - 8 : 

EXAMINATION RERORM IN INDIAN 
UNIVERSITIES AN ACTION PROGRAMME 


Mark Twain once wittily remarked that everybody talks about 
bad weather but nobody does anything to change it. The same is 
poignantly true about reforming the examination system in oper- 
ation in our schools and universities. Ever since the days of Lord 
Curzon who was the architect of the first University Education 
Commission (1902) in India, we have been talking vehemently 
and stressing the urgency of the need for placing our examination 
system on a sound, scientific basis. A number of Committees and 
Commissions that were set up to suggest the reorganization and 
revitalization of our education have probed the ills of the prevailing 
pattern and practices of our examination system in a penetrating 
way. They all have made very helpful and practicable recommenda- 
tions to revitalise and renovate our examinations. A large amount 
of research data ( from studies by Taylor, Harper, A. K. Gyen, 
Das, Dave, Lele and others ) both in the country and also abroad 
are also available to us which reveal the specific areas of weak- 
nesses of the present examination practices and which provide 
extremely useful directions, dimensions and concrete guide-lines 
for their improvement. But despite all these, we have made little 
advances in improving the tools, techniques and practices of 
examining students and reporting the outcomes over the period 
of the past seven decades. In this matter particularly we are far 
behind, as Dr. Edwin Harper recently pointed out in a Symposium 
held at the Aligarh Muslim University (December 16, 1969), the 
South-East Asian countries over which otherwise we are far ahead 
in several other educational developments. 

PROBABLE CAUSES 

What are the probable reasons for this sad lack of dynamism, 
earnestness and adventurousness on the part of our university 
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administrators, academic bodies and teachers ? They have not been 
able to move vigorously, resolutely and in a sustained manner to 
repair and replace those aspects and areas of the university and 
college examinations which both their own accumulated experiences 
of several years and the vast amount of snidjcs and research have 
revealed beyond doubt as faulty and damaging to the cause of 
our education. When it is consideted that in India ( after the 
authority of Dr. B. S. Bloom who visited India in 1958 and 1960 
and who studied the problem of examination reform both at the 
school and the university stages) one out of every three who 
fail every year in universify examinations, does so primarily because 
of the faulty nature of purposes, design, tools and procedures of 
examinations, one should be shocked at the colossal uustage the 
present examination system leaves -behind in our educational 
system. Reform in examinarion should be accorded the top-most 
priority in the complete shake-up of out educational system. - 

Very few studies and researches have been directed in India 
to probe and fathom the determinant causes of this passivity, 
resistance, and almost the stoic acceptance of the continuing tradl« 
tions in. the examination held. 

There seem to be five mafoc variables involved in the impto* 
vement of examinations. 'They are s (1) university bodies which 
are concerned with makiog policy decisions, (2) examiners, (3) 
examination, (41 examinees, and (5) the faith, earnestness and 
dynamism of the administrators who administer and control 
university examinations. These five variables are further affected 
and aggravated by some cultural, sodological, psychological and 
altitudinal influences. ' f 

The Indian society, as some sociologists say, tends more than 
most of the Western societies tO 'cling to the continuity of past 
traditions and conventions built into it. The present examination* 
s^'stem has been the legacy of the British and has been internalised 
into our behaviour pattern In the last century and a half. This 
makes it difficult to change it even though most of the universities 
in the U. K. have now completely broken away from their past 
tradition and practices in examination. This built-in tendency to 
favour and cling to the past practices is one major cause why we 
have not been able to change significantly our examination system. 

Secondly, Government and die other employing agencies as 
well as the society at large have attached Idgh values to university 
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diplomas aod degrees. Any change or break-tough ^ 
motion and evaluation procedures tends to c^te a f 
minds of aU those who are concerned with taking, giving, 
ating and using (through employment) university degr^ b 
a pLsible devaluation of degrees and a consequent fall l 
market value, if some of the formality, rigidity and =ttict«s 
associated with the current eiamination system is done away 
through measures of reform. 

The administrator on the one hand, and the ' 

mination and the examinee on the other, are integrally J 

in the evaluation process. Both the administrator and the eirammer 
do not possess, at least for the present, adequate 
and insight into preparing and administering a scientific, 
reliable and productive programme of examination , 

the skills and competence ate lacking, the attitude gets^ 
and resistance becomes stronger on the part of administrator 
and teachers. This appears to be the third probable cause. 

The fourth probable cau<e arises from financial and economic 
factors. As the reforms in examination such as internal assessment, 
the use of objective and other tools of measurement that arc 
being advocated, are likely to affect the already ovct-strainefl 
finances of colleges and universities, the extra incomes ot tea* 
chers and the expenses of students and parents, these reforms are 
cither opposed or postponed. 

The Indian society is sometimes accused of by sociologi^ 
as an institution suffering from a feeling of defeatism. Indians take 
many adverse and difficult things for granted. They accept tha 
many things, though desirable, are difficult and, therefore, very 
little can be done to achieve them. This tendency to yield to 
and reconcile with difficulties and problems instead of combating 
them and overcoming them — a kind of d^mamism and militarism 
is lacking in the majority of Indian educational administrators 
and teachers. This appears to be another cause of our defeat on 
the front of examination reform. 

The lack of any orgaruzational set up at the Centre which 
can provide forward-looking leadership and supply dynamism 
and direction to the movement of examination reform in Indian 
universities is also another major cause of this passivity in regard 
to examination reform. Of course, the U. G. C. did help 
setting uo Examination Reform and Research Units in som®^ 
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univwsities. But mere formalised researches on the validity and 
reliabUity of university evamination* with little or no programme of 
a feed-back m the system itself and no leadership and service 
functions performed by such units achieved very little by way of 
actual reform in the system. 

The administrative set-up in our untversirfes also ha* been 
allowed to remain unchanged. The staffing of University Examir^ 
ation Sections remained such that only routine work in regularising 
and strengthening the administration of examinations can at best 
be achieved. The Registrars for examination did not (and in most 
cases do not even now) possess the understanding, skill, attitude 
and interest to be able to attend to the educational aspects of 
examination reform. They were, and are, ill-equipped to play the 
new role. This has operated as another big hurdle to examination 
reform in out universities. ' ‘ 

Teachers want simple, straight-forward examination cools and 
procedures which they can prepare without taxing much their in*' 
genuity and without being required to spend mote time on It. 
But there are no short cuts to the preparation of technically valid 
and reliable tools and procedures of measurement and 'evaluation. 
The magic tricks of the construction of scientific examination In 
& short time cannot Just be performed. The experience of people 
who are' concerned with preparing objective type test Items, 
assignments, rating scales and such other unconventional insttu* 
roents of examination has been that they cannot be prepared at 
the traditional meetings of paper-setters. Their development 
demands continuous and Jong-Hme thinking; the testing situation 
very often occurs at the time of teaching or tutorials and seminars 
with students. The administrators, too, want such examinations 
which can be quickly set and do not require much elaborate 
and time-consuming procedures for sdminisrermg them This ten* 
dcDcy to put a premium on quick and simple examinations is also 
another cause of lutlc or half-hearted advance tov-Tirds the reform 
of unhetsiiy examinations. This seems to be the seventh cause. 

In India educational research and educational practices have 
hardly gone together. Very rarely *e findiog* of research have 
been fed into educational practices with a view to improving them. 
Those wbo'control educational practices xvield authority and the 
power of decision-making. They dictate or recommend changes 
and reform. Their stand and atctcude very often Is thar of bene- 
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voknt authoritarians. The consumer and the adoptor is merclj at 
the receiving erd. He has little involvement in decision-making. 
The administrators hardly bother about research findings. And when 
they do bother about research, it is just to draw on such research 
as would corroborate their acts or views. An eminent Indian 
sociologist has observed, “If innovators are not adopters, as it 
happens in a centralised line-authority system, the process of 
innovation-diffusion takes the form of an authoritarian or dogmatic 
pattern of one-way communication, resulting in the innovator 
either becoming theoretical or an authoritarian bureaucrat*’. There 
is almost a lack of research attitude among educational policy- 
makers and administrators. So, despite a fair volume of research 
on ills and improvement of eyamination developed abroad and in 
India, ver^‘ little of it has gone into the improvement ofthesystem. 
Therefore, this lack of feed-back from educational research into 
educational practices and ihe too much leaning on one way com- 
munication on the part of educational administrators and officers 
is the eighth cause. 

We can go on like this, analysing the present situation in 
tespect of examination, and stress many deterrents of reform and 
progress in our examination system. But remedies and a programme 
of reconstruction based on the realities revealed by such diagnosis 
ate more Important. So we consider some of the, measures which 
can and should be taken to put our examinations on a sound, 
scientific basis. 

ACTION PROQRAMME OF REFORM 

On the basis of the foregoing screening of the nature of the 
dominant barriers to the speedy progress of examination reform 
in the Indian universities, we can formulate some proposals of a 
nature of some kind of an action programme. We reiterate, that 
in the process of examination reform, there are five principal 
variables to reckon with. They are ; the administration, the 
administrator, the examiner, the examination and the examinee. 
Each one presents formidable problems that are psychological, 
sociological, economic and educational. The proposals for examina* 
tion reform in universities should cover all the five variables and 
they should envisage measures of definite improvement in terms 
of improved organizational set-up, development of technical skills 
(through a pro^mme of training) in relation to making, marking 
or taking examinations as the case may be. 
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EVALUATION UNIT IN THE U. Q. C. 

Ofle of thsmafor ciusesof slow and inadequate examlnatfon 
reform ia Indian iiniversities has been an obsence of an effective 
central organization which can provide a forward-looking and 
dynamic leadership to individual Indian universities, and support 
their efforts through the assistance in terms of men, materials and 
money. It Is an undisputed feet that the establishment of the 
University Grants Corntnissioo and the consequent provision of 
financial support and educational leadership by It have gone a 
long way to bnng about a tremendous expansion and improvement 
in Indian universities and colleges. Thus, a Central Organization, 
if it performs the functions of leadership, co-ordination and finan- 
cial support to several local units spread over the country, can 
succeed in effecting a break-through and reform. Therefore, if a 
Central Examination Reform or Evaluation Department !s estab- 
lished as an integral part of the U. C. C., it would constitute 
the first very effccuve step in the directions of university examination 
reforms. The Department should be accorded a high status and 
it should not be merely a little cell or an unit in the U. G. C. as 
suggested by the Kothail Commission. It should be headed by a 
university professor and not an administrator loaned feom the 
Union Ministry of Education to give him the benefit of promotion. 
This Director of theU _G. C Evaluation unit should have an 
extensive experience of teaching under-graduate and post-graduate 
classes. He must have good research know-how and experience. 
(He need not be an eminent researcher ). What he should excel m 
ate the functions of dynamic leadership, effective communication, 
or^nbational skill In setting up programmes of in-service train- 
ing for the personnel of Examination Departments of individual 
universities. 

This Department should have a number of Field Evaluation 
Officers, some of them pos'cssiog research expertise, some good 
at organizing and giving in-service education in the techniques, 
procedures and reporring of examination results, but all of them 
having sound background in at least one group of subjects taught 
at the under-graduate level in our univerjules. 

Thus, the proposed U. G. C. Department of Examination 
Reform wiU have five rnajot functions : (t) Serving as a clearing 
house on latest developments, research and thinking on examination 
in universities abroad and in India: (2) co-ordmating the 
and programme of examination reform through the Semestet 
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System, Internal Assessment, etc.; (3) service to universities in pro- 
viding guide-lines and help in streamlining and strengthening their 
examination tools and procedures; (4) pragmatic action on problems 
of common concern to universities which can actually be fed into 
their examination system with a focus on improving them, and 
(51 providing financial support for setting up a Department of 
Examination for introducing the Semester System and Internal 
Assessment, for the in-service education programme of the univer- 
sity teachers in the preparation of improved tools of ejamination 
and the adoption of more modernised techniques and procedures 
of examining and reporting the outcomes or results. 


In the matter of organising a Central Department of Exami- 
nation in the TJ. G C., we can learn a lot from the achievement 
and failures of the Central Evaluation Unit for Secondary Schools 
and Secondary School Boards that have been in operation in the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training for over 
a decade. There is no denying the fact that this Unit has contri- 
buted substantially in creating a climate for better examinations in 
the State School Examination Boards and in about 30 to 40 pet 
cent of secondary schools. The Kothari Education Commission* 
too, has paid a tribute to the work of this unit. It is, dierefote, 
worthwhile to set up a central organization that will give an edge 
to the movement and the campaign for examination reform in 
Indian universities. 


UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS OF EXAMINATION 

The next step would be to reorganise the set up in individual 
universities for conducting examinations. The prev'ailing practice 
in most of the Indian universities is to have an Examination Division 
or a Section in their administrative building. This Section is 
headed by a person called either a Registrar (Examination) or an 
Assistant Registrar (Examination). This Section attends to every- 
thing pertaining to different examinations instituted in the univet' 
sity, from receiving applications of students for appearing in an 
examination to the publication of exambation results and the 
issue of certificates of marks, etc. 

7^® beadmg this Section is primarily an administrator. 

Neither he nor his staff has understanding as well as concern for 
the quality of exambation tediniques, tools, procedures and 
.mdents amwtrs. For them, thew items simply do not exist. 
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This kind of set-up is aII right for a ngidly and narrowly 
•conceived programme of external university examinations. It is 
also all right so long as tve regard teaching and examination as two 
distinct functions, done in two different kinds of estabbshroents; 
vir. departments or colleges providing instruction and the univer- 
sity Section of Examinations. 

But now a new philosophy of examination (evaluation) has 
come to the forefront. Examination Js now regarded as an Integra} 
part ‘of the instructional process based on instructional objectives 
and drawing its content as well as the mode from the teaching- 
learning functions performed in the educational institution. We 
now emphasise the need of adopting internal assessment and the 
use of a variety of instruments of measurement such as the essay 
test, objective tests, check-lists, guided reading assignments, term 
papers and amall-siied dissertations We also now emphasize the 
feet that the results of examinations should he invariably fed into 
the improvement of curriculum, students’ habits and methods of 
learn^lng and college lecturers’ methods of teaching. Thus, exami- 
nation, curricular improvement and instruction should be integrally 
related. ‘ 

In the light of these changes taking place in universities, we 
should also give serious thoughts to changing the set-up in 
individual universities for conducting the external university 
examinations. • 

We should repattern our Examination Sections on the lines 
I suggested for setting up a Central Examination Department in 
the U. G. C. A university should also have a Department of 
Examination headed by a person of the category of a Senior 
Professor who has some research background, who has an expertise 
in the techniques, tools and procedures of assessment and reporting 
educational outcomes and who has an optuude and a flair for 
organising and leading an in-service training programme for the 
university teachers in the newer techniques of assessment. This 
person may be designated as the Director of Examination or os 
it was done in the Chicago University, the Chief Examiner. 

This Department should have some technical staff of the 
categories of Readers who have competence to provide help and 
guidance to teachers in different Faculties to preparing an improved 
programme of examination If they like to do 50. They should 
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also have competence in designing as well as interpreting research 
on the day-to-day problems of teaching, learning and examination. 

The personnel of this Department would be suitably oriented 
to their new tasks and competences by the Central U. G, C. Dep' 
artment of Examination. 

I visualise the following advantages accruing from this new 
arrangement : 


(1) A University Department of Examination will be able to 
perform three vital functions of service/ training and research-based 
feedback for the improvement of teaching and student-learning. 
(2) We will have an agency in each university which will have a 
live concern for the improvement in the quality of examinations 
conducted both by the university as external examinations and 
by individual colleges as part of their internal assessment pfG' 
gramme. (3) It vdll be possible to organise, from time to time, 
programmes of in-service training for the staff of different Faculties 
and colleges. These in-service programmes will provide training to 
teachers in designing technically satisfactory question papers, pt®* 
paring effective individual questions of objective type, short-answer 
type, essay type, and also other tools like guided reading assign- 
ments, conducting interviews and viva-voce tests, conducting tests 
in practical work, scoring objectively the answer-scripts of essay 
questions, etc. (4) Wc will have a much congenial climate created 
in various colleges and departments of teaching for the adoption 
of improved techniques of teaching and te>tmg as there will be 
increased inter-action between the University Department of 
Examination and the staff of individual colleges and departments 


of teaching. (5) It will also pave a way for increased and more 
effective collaboration between theU.D.E. and the College of Edu- 
cation or the Faculty of Education of the university. (6) The staff 
of the UDE wHU be able to study through research some major 
and basic problems of instruction, learning and examining. It is 
these diagnostic studies and action researches which will ultimately 
help in maintaining and promoting better standards. (7) The in' 
creased contact and interaction between the staff of the UDE and 
the individual colleges or departments will drive into the beads 
of teachers the advantages of using objective type tests, rating^ 
scales, et^ and causing a realization that the task of examination 
consmirtion is something which is to be spread over the entire 
academic year (as very often good test-situations strike the teacbets 
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when they are actually teaching) rather than on- to be done at 
the meetings of the paper-tettera (8) It will be possible for the 
UED to malte extensive use of ihe photo-off-et process of printing 
because it ghes them flexibility in the organisation of examination 
material and becau<e ic enables them to include a great \arlety of 
illustrative materials such as tables, graphs and picturcSe (9) The 

system would ultimarelygiveteachers a feeling of freedom In the fram 

mg of courses and also in deciding the nature of treatment an Indivi- 
dual umr of the course should receive TTiis xvill have perceptible 
impact on methods of teaching and curticulum revision procedures 
also 

These are some of the gains likely to result from the reorga 
nised University Examination Divisions 

DECENTRALI2ATJON OF HXAMhVATiON WORK 

Another nece<83rY measure of reform is dccentraltsuig some 
of the examination work that isnow being shouldered by University 
Examination Divisions to Indtvidua! departments or colleges in 
the umveraicy 

Each department or a college should also hai e an Examination 
Unit Of Section It should consist of four or five teachers of the 
college (depending upon the sice of the student body and the 
staff of the department/collegel and it be chaired by a senior teacher 
preferably »iih mathematicai background This Section «hould be 
in charge of the arrangement of all internal tests and should 
maintain all the records of marks or grades and grade points If 
a part of every Saturday is kept aside for setting internal tests there 
will not be over-crowding of tests by teachers on any single neek 
day, and students’ absence from lectures for tests will not occur 
They may also arrange some surprise tests to test the extent of 
understanding and regular reading habits of students 

I also suggest another set-up— a small Advisory Committee 
consisting of tno or three teachers well-versed In the techniques 
of designing a satisfactory question paper and WTitlng individual 
questions of essay, shori-answcraBdob}ective variety The Head of 
the Department or the Principal should be the Converer of this 
Committee All the question papers set at the internal tests and also 
the mark sheets of all test results will be «ubmitted to this Com- 
tnittee by teachers concerned The Comml'tee will confer with the 
individual tcacberwho set ihequestlon paper and scored the steJents 
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answers and will help him firstly to improve the technical aspect 
of the question paper (such as basing Individual questions on 
objectives, arranging questions according to their estimated difiiculty 
value, clear and unambiguous wording of each question, adequate 
coverage of the syllabus, using challenging test situations, avoidance 
of internal or over-all options where possible, etc.) and secondly 
to make the marking of the answer script as objective as possible. 
This Committee may also suggest moderation of the results in 
such a way that the first class, second class, pass class and failures 
conform more or less a bell-shaped normal curve of distribution 
of scores. 

I strongly feel that the work of internal assessment, maintain' 
ing their records and preparing consolidated results of the internal 
tests be left to individual department/college. These internal test 
results will be sent by the department/college to the university. 
The Examination Division of the university will be concerned 
with only the comprehensive examination in each subject which 
may be prepared and scored jointly by the internal and external 
examiners appointed by the university syndicate. 

We have had experience of working out this 'kind of intef' 
nalUing examination In the M. S. University of Baroda over a 
period of about 15 years. In some of the Faculties (like Home 
Science, Social Work, Education, and Fine Arts) of the unlver5ity» 
all examinations are sessional and completely internal. And the 
arrangement has worked very well all thefe years. 

THE SEMESTER SYSTEM 

The Semester System is ideally suited to bring about curri' 
cular as well as examination reform. On the curricular side it 
helps much better than, the tradWAv.®.!. ysaAtetw, ce'gavAaillAVi 
inter-disciplinary courses permits students to take an unconven* 
tional but meaningful combination of courses, facilitates the formu' 
lation of sharply focused courses of studies which result in 
improvement of academic standards, provides a better chance for 
the success of the approach of objective-centred curriculum and 
teaching and ensures, in a way, academic autonomy for the teacher 
and the institution. 

On the examination side, the gains of the adoption of the 
Semester S>srem, too, arc remarkable. Firstly, it can reduce or 
completely do away with the Importance and wcightage that is 
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now being given to the final external examinations. Secondly, it 
■will provide students the much needed motivation and stimulus 
to work. Thirdly, it can promote, to a considerable extent, regular 
sessional work which helps in bettering scholastic standards. 
Fourthly, it makes evaluation tests as an integral part of the tegular 
on-going instructional programme, and reduces thepresentwasiageof 
J7 percent of the total working days wasted on preliminary prepara- 
tion by students for taking examinations and the conduct of the 
examination. Fifthly, it will be possible to do away with external 
examinations while reraining tbe e.xtemal examiners as it is done 
in many British universities. Sixthly, it facilitates the use of the 
unconventional tools of evaluation such as guided assignments, term 
papersj seminar-participation and preparation of critical reviews of 
text-books. Seventhly, it ensures 'decentralization of examination 
work which is now done centrally. Eighthly, it also results in the 
strengthening and enrichment of individual departments/colleges 
in a university.' Ninthly, it reduces wastage in higher education as 
it permits tbe student to take ^raination in courses at his own 
speed. Tenthly, it reduces considerably the gap of the long period 
between days of examination and the day of the declaration of 
results. And lastly, it also creates a better climate for diagnosing 
results of sessional tests and using them for the improvement 
of the curriculum, selection of textbooks and methods of learning 
by students, etc. 

• Tbe Baroda University is having the Semester System and 
sessional work evaluation system in its Faculties of Home Science, 
Social Work, and Fine Arts from its very inception, i.e. 1949. Two 
more Faculties, the Faculty of Education and Psychology, and the 
Faculty of Technology and Engineering have switched on to 
the Semester System later. All oAer Faculties provide considerable 
weightage to sessional work In the final university examinations. 
The Baroda experience in the Semester System and the internal 
evaluation of sessional work has been on the whole satisfactory. 
Tbe system gets into a smooth groove after the initial teething 
troubles of two or three years. 

EXTERNAL EXAMINERS 

Ideally speaking, ail evaluation should be internal. Those who 
have the respontibility for 'teaching should also have freedom to 
set their own courses of studies and also should have freedom 
to test their students. <■ 
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But it is argued that oue-hundted per cent internal assessment 
is not possible in Indian universities of which a large majontr 
are of the afhliatiog types. The system of internal 
not only inflate results, but lower down the standards tes 
bringing in its traiU many ills of favouritism, bribery, intimidation. 


pressurization, etc. 

However, a large number of Indian universities have 
towards the adoption of internal assessment to the extent o 
to 50 per cent of weightage in the final university examination. 

For the improvement of the present situation dominated by 
£Xtemal examinations, two ways are possible. We entrust the 
examination of the sessional work to the individual coUeges or 
departments, and have a comprehensive examination in each course 
set and scored by external examiners. In the certificates of students, 
as suggested by the Kothari Education Commission, the results 
(First'ciass, Second Class or the Pass Class) be separately shown 
for internal assessment and the external university examitations. 
This arrangement is likely to act as an indirect check on indlvl' 
dual colleges/depactments to inflate their internal results in an 


unfair manner. 

But we can also adopt another approach which is now practised 
in most of the British universities. We may do away with the 
external examination, but use external examiners. In this new 
system, the outside examiners appointed by a university will spend 
three or four days in the college; they will check up the internal 
assessment work by Te\*aluiDg the cases ofdistinction, first classes, 
and border-line failures. They can interview also a few selected 
students for evaluation. They can also give a close look at the text* 
books and courses of studies, and they confer with the staff with 
a view to making suggestions for the improvement of prescribed 
courses of studies, textbooks, teaching, sessional work, assessment 
procedures, etc. We are following this approach in two Faculties at 
Baroda : the Faculty of Education and Psychology, and the Faculty 
of Social Work. This approach is worth a fair trial in some of our 


universities. 


COMCLUSION 

Sic Philip Hartog wrote in 1935 that *‘no element in the structure 
of our national education occupies more public attention at the 
present moment, than the system of examinations”. This is true 
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even now after thitty~five years. The domuiation of the examinations 
over the ^educational system isso much that someone has sarcasd' 
cally remarked that Vm IndTa there is no .'educational system but 
there are examlnarions”, ' ' v j 

The enlightened as well as the lay opinion in India is extremely 
agitated over the fact that the damaging examination system has 
been allowed to be continued without vigorous action for its radical 
transformation. In this Section I have tried to ideotify severai 
psychological, cultural, sociological and economic causes that have 
been operating as great obstacles to the progress of examination 
reform in Indian universities. I have also suggested an action pro* 
gramme necessitating several steps at the Central and local levels 
which could result in an effective break-thr^»ugh. This , action 
programme is of course to be a phased one. It should first begin 
with setting up a Department of Examination Reform to he followed 
by (or concurrently with It) the redevelopment of the present 
University Divisions of Examinations into University Departments 
cf Examinations on some such lines as suggested in this Section, 
beginning at least with those universities where some good work 
has been done on the examination reform front. The next phased 
steps would be to extend tb« measure of the strengthening -and 
enriching of University Examination Sections in other universities 
in the order In which they have shown evidences of their being 
ready for the new reforms in examination. The other concomitant 
reforms such as the introduction of ' Inter-disciplmary Courses, 
the Semester System, the Cent Per cent Internal Assessment System,' 
the Partial Internal Assessment System-cum-the External Exami- 
nation System, the System of Vlva-Voce-cum-Extetnal Examiners, 
etc should also be' introduced in such a way that they find 
congenial soil and climate to grow healthily In at least 60 per 
cent of our universities in the period of next ten years. If the 
majority of Indian universities can switch on to these reforms, 
the others would follow with the dynamic leadership exercised by 
the Central U.G.C. Department of Examination. 



: 7 - 9 : 

UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS AND 
PRIVATE STUDENTS 


The question whether students should be allowed to appear 
privately or not at the university examinations is almost the same 
as the question whether students should be admitted into univer' 
sides on the basis of part-time or none at all regular attendance 
m classes. 

This question involves a number of very significant issues. 
Should students be accepted as private candidates in all subjc^ 
fields-Humanities, Sciences, Social Sciences, Engineering 
Technology, and Medicine ? Should there be in the case of private 
candidates the age-restriction 1 Should some registration before a 
stipulated period be made obligatory? Should the’ fulfilment of 
minimum requirements for the entrance to the course leading t® 
that examination be not insisted upon ? Is it desirable to denote 
differently the university degrees awarded to private candidates^ 
Is it desirable that private candidates be allowed the same one year 
period after jassing one examination and appearing at the next 
further examinations ? Should all conditions for private candidates 
be the same for both ‘men and women’ students ? For a good solu' 
tion of the question, of the private candidates for university 
examinations, satisfactory answers to questions such as above 
should be sought. 

THE CASE OF PRIVATE STUDENTS-A SOCIOLOQICAL ISSV^ 

The question whether private students should be allowed 
to appear at university examinations is more or less a sociological 
question. 

Educationally, the entry of such private students cannot he 
justifi^. A sound higher education requires that a student come* 
Into the direct and peisonal contact of his college or university 
teaiAer^ he can learn a lot more from such a contact than from 
books; he has a group life and group leammg with other students 
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of his age, he participates fuUy m all curricular and co-cvniaihr 
activities of the college, he gets an opportunity to mould and 
build up his character through these varied and rich learning 
experiences and he learns through library work, laboratory work, 
field work and workshop practice All these experiences are Wta! 
and indispensable for the fuller development of his knowledge, 
skills and competences as well as of his heart and hand A 
private candidate gets none of these requisite benefits 

The above is the academic position But the question has the 
social side, too The university education has expanded m the last 
quarter at a terrific rate unprecedented in the history of higher 
education in India The aspirations of different social classes for 
higher education have increased, since university degrees act as a 
social lever With the attainment of Independence, the lower <ocial 
classes have become <o much alne to their fundamental rights 
and equality of educational opportunity that they have begun to 
regard the right to higher education as their fondamental right. 
Attempts made in some quarters to limit numbers in universities 
and restrict university admissions to really able and well motivated 
students ate met with stiff and serious opposition from Iov>cr 
social classes The resourcesofeoUegesand universuiesareltmitsd 
They cannot take In all those who want to enter their portals So, 
in that context, the question of pctromiog students to appear at 
univerrlty examinations privately has come Into a more direct and 
sharper focus, 

THE PRESENT POSITIOI^ 

In 1967, the U G C bad appomted a committee to go into 
this quesrion It had collected data rcgarding49 uni\crsities These 
data would yield the foUowing varyiDg situations 

Universities like Andhra, Bangalore, allow pru-are candidates 

V. ith no restriction other than territorial lun'diction 

Aligarh, Delhi and Jabalpur restrict admission as private 

candidates to teachers and women only Danaros ard S NDT 
to only women Al'abafcad restricts to only teachers and 
there, too for thos" who are its own graduates North Dong’! 
Calcutn and Burdnan to those who have r3s«ed their 
own previous qualifying exaimcauon Gujarat to tbo e whose 
mother tongue is Gujarati or to tho«e nho are stapag n 
Gujarat for more than one year Lucknow fo only r&jchcts 
the \fishv 3 Bharti to only Its own university employees, 

19 
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Maduiai to only teachers and librarian; Indoie. VMaM^n 
Saugar. Rajasthan. Pnnjab, Meeiut, Vikram, 

Shanker, and Udaipur to only tcaiers, women and hto 

(Some of these have extended their aandition so as t 
members of armed forces and some Inspectors of 
Educational Department ) ‘ ^«j;r?ons of 

Certain universities prescribe for candidates con - 

residence for a particular number of years, vir. tij 
put it at more than one year, Shri Vcnhates wara 
least two years; Nagpur six months; . 

Other universides like Osmania, Shiva^ 

Behrampur. etc. have a wider coverage. They mclude ; 

women, armed force personnel. ofScers of education d^^ 
ment, demonstrators, librarians, university employees, 
and state government employees, etc. _ 

It would, thus, be seen that most of the Indian tmivetsin 
India permit’ candidates of die 

lihtatians, university employees, members of armed force, 
members of State Education Departments to appear a 
their examinadons as private examinee. All agricultural um 
and the urdvetsities like Annamalai, Baroda, Bombay, In^a 
Sangeet. Jadavpur, Kalyani, Kurulcshetra, Mysore, Roorkw, 
Sardar Patel do not permit private candidates. Universities 
Delhi, Jammu and Kashmir, Poona, Shivaji and S.N.D.T. pro'^ 
only library facilities to such students. 

“Delhi university conducts fortnightly classes for 

candidates. 'The Poona University allows private Candida ^ 
to attend lectures at the post-graduate level on 
of Rs. 50 pel paper per year. The S.N.D.T. University 
conducts guidance lectures for private candidates appeat®5 
at M.A. exanunations. Intiie Vishva Bharti which allo^® 
only university employees to appear at tiie examinations 
privately, students are requited to consult the Head o 
the Department regularly for guidance.” 

Such is the present position of non-coUegiate students appo^T' 
ing at examinations in Indian universities. 

SHOULD STUDENTS BE ACCEPTED AS PRIVATE CANPl' 
DATES? 

The answer to this question should be decided on an educa' 
tional rather tiian a sociological basis. Those who seek admissions 
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to university examinations as private candidates are interested in 
the award of degrees and not of higher education as thej glibly and 
outwardly profess to do. It is such poorly motivated and ill-prepared 
students who bring down university standards by making the 
passing of examinations an ioformal and cheap affair. The rate of 
failure of private students is higher than that of regular students. 
In I967i of the 21 Universities in whicli the B.A. Examination 
results of private candidates were studied, it was found that the 
percentages of failures ranged from 79-2 per cent in the Udaipur 
University to 15*8 per cent in the Ltiknow University, the mean 
percentage of failure being 49*7 per cent. At the M.A. Examina- 
tions, the range of failures In percentage was 16-5 In the Madras 
University to nil in the Allahabad University, the mean percentage 
of failure being 31*7. These percentages of failure are high enough. 

The question of private or non-coUegiate students was con- 
sidered by the Kotharl Commission. The Commission favoured the 
extension of opportunities for part-time education through 
programmes like evening colleges and for over-time education’ 
trough ptogrammes of correspondence courses which should, 
also be extended to courses in science and technology either at 
the degree or the diploma level. 

The Robbins Committee of England has accepted the position 
of private students appearing at tmiversity examinations, but it has 
established a principle that equal academic awards should be available 
for equal performance. In the Indian situation, this principle will 
not be much useful, as the same examinations are taken by private 
and regular students, and it has not improved the performance of 
private students. If private students are to be allowed, some 
minimum conditions for library work, written assignments, term 
papers, seminars during vacations or Summer Institute or Camp, 
etc. should be laid down on a required basis. Again, the facilities 
for appearing at university examinations as private candidates 
should be only In Humanities and Social Sciences. No private 
candidates should be allowed in Sciences, Technology and Engineer- 
log and Medicine. 



: 7-10 : 

PRIVATE TUITIONS AND UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS 


The growing practice of giving and taking private tuiuoos 
constitutes one of the gravest ‘ills' of, and ™st setlous J 

duality and standards of Indian education. This sickness has den 
aU attempts to cure it. It has been persistent and growing at 
school stage. In the past, for many decades, higher education 
completely free from this malaise. But in the recent Y'®'* 
illness has manifested Itself among teachers and students of coU g » 
university departments and institutions, and has been 
ted. This U very dUturblng. Ithas contributedmuch towards 
the atmosphere in Institutions of higher learning, vitiating teachi^ 
and learning and lowering and diluting university standards hesia 
distoting higher values, intellect and character of teachers an 
students. The evil of private tuitions on the college and university 
campuses should he combated firmly and persistently. 


what is wronq with private tuitions 

Educational or academic help and guidance is not at all ba<^ 
All students including the talented ones need such counselling 
guidance. Some students need individual attention, assistance an 
direction. Thus, private coaching or tuition is not bad in itseU-^' 
It becomes bad and constitutes an evil when it becomes ‘private 
and for the monetary considerations. In some of the colleges an 
university institutions, the private tuitions have become a thriving 
business or trade for some teachers. Even junior lecturers of a fe^ 
years’ standing are able to build their own bungalows, ride tbeit 
own cars, dress themselves elegantly and lead a rich and comfortable 
life with Ure help of four to five fold additional income froi^ 
private tuitions. Some of these lecturers run private coaching classes 
at home in the morning, evening and even at night, i.e. in three 
shifts. Their attendance and teadiing in their own coUeges are 
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formal and routine. They are in^e'tr teal elements in their private 
classes at home. If these teadiers are good teachers, Vhy should 
not they function as good teadiers on their regular fob? If they 
are hard working, why do they not put in extra time to coach 
and guide students in the college ? * 

The objectives ofsomeof those who take and give private tuitions 
are precise and crystal clear. It Is for students who take tuitions 
'to pass examinations with a higher class i.e. 1st Class or at least 
Higher Second Class, and for teachers who give tuitions to grt 
substantial financial benefit from this undertaking. So, both the 
parties are clear in their objectives. 

What is pernicious, disgusting and immoral about private 
tuitions is the fact that in order that their tuition-students get a 
higher class, some teachers, who are paper-setters, give out hints 
pertatnfng to examination questions to students who prepare for 
. examinations on the basis of the guided or hinted selective reading 
or practical work. The answer-scripts of such students are very 
liberally assessed by some teacber-examlners, Students give money 
liberally! some teachers give marks liberally. Both are liberal in giving 
as well as in receipts. What a blow to ^e integrity, honesty and 
character of college or university teadiers I 

Private tuitions are mote popular in certain subjects. These 
subjects are English, Science and Mathematics. They are of wide 
prevalence at the Preparatory Stage }. e. in ibe P.U.C. Gasses, 
especially In those classes from which students are admitted to 
courses in Engineering and Technology and in Medicine. One 
whose ambition is to get admitted to the Medical Faculty takes 
tuitions in Pre-University Science from teachers some of whom are 
paper-setters and examiners in the Pro-University Science Courses. 

This corruption in colleges and universities is no less serioUs 
and damaging to the national character than in offices ofdvicand 
'public administration. 

^WHAT CAN BE DONE 2 . , ' ; 

..There is no doubt that this kind of corruption should not be 
taken lightly as one of the passing phases or an inevitable evil of 
, the rapid growth of educaHon in a developing country. It is to be 
rooted out firmly and unceremoniously fay uoivewiry admlnisfra* 
tors; University Teacher .Associations and University ' ^ ^ 
Unions. Giving private tuitions in return of monetary gains 
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examinations. A teacher, if found to be givtug 

should be debarred from university exammership. The r«l^a 

culty wiU stUl remain with internal exammanons for 

whicli carry 20 percent to 50 percent of wetghtage in the to 

univtoty examinations. Even for such internal tests “"d ^ 

ments, such teachers should be dlsquahEed. Here, the Vic 

Chancellor and the Head of Institutions will have to be firman 

hard-hitting in the case of svilful defaulters. Mercy sbotro 

laxity displayed in such cates wiU be an act_ 

integrity and moral tone of university academic life and a direct 

blow to university standards. rv.,il,t!nv 

As a possible measure of corrective and as a way of building 
a wall of defence against mal-practices being indulged m oy 
teachers-examiners in grading or marking highly the answe^ 
papers of those students who had taken their tuitions o° 

.payment basis, some universities use the system of dummy numto- 

i Under this system each answer script is given a code numlCT, 
which is a dummy number, and it is with these codenumbere that 
all the answer-books go to examiners. This prevents identification ot 
paiticular answer-scripts andit is supposed to minimise the possibui^ 
of infiated marking of the scripts of the tuition-boys and girls by 


the examiners. .. 

This device, in the first instance, does not prevent the evu 
from operation. Teacher-examiners mahe their own clues to 
identify certain answer-books. It results into a battle of wits between 
teachers and the university. It is also ethically bad. It degrades the 
teacher. It stabs him in Ae back, in the heart as well as in the 
head. Such dummy system is no remedy against the evil of private 
tuition system. It should never he advocated. It is an insiilt to 
the teaching community and the profession. It is educationally not 
good. Remedies odier than the dummy system of numbers should 
' be resorted to. 
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CONCLUSION 

The evil of private tuitions In universities and colleges bis 
grown much durmg the sixties The expansion of professional 
education In Applied Sciences, Medicine and Engineering and 
Technology has created condition favourable to the thriving of 
this trade But it is not only unbefitting for a teacher to do 
pnvate tuitions for monetary gams as it leads not only to a loss 
In social status and prestige, but it is demoralising and degrading 
to him as an individual It gives me to many inherent and conse* 
quent evils It pollutes the very atmosphere of the campuses of 
colleges and universities This evil should be combated more 
courageously, firmly and readily Defaulters should be dealt with 
strongly If a fen cases are promptly and firmly dealt with by 
the Umverslq Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate, the epidemic 
will begin to lose its power of devastating the moral tone and 
academic standards of colleges and universities This is a task in 
which the teaching community, University Teachers' Associations, 
University Students' Unions and the public at large should all 
co-operate I 



AREA. 8 ; 

-NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


While twlmlent^ incidents and their contributory factors have been 
a feature of higher ^education for some years part, ivhat is 
■ particularly <iisturbing at present is the noticeable trenfl towards 
a progressive <ieten'oratiofi and the fact that these acts are 
increasingly committed quite unapologeticdlly and on irrelevant 
and frivolous grounds. This is ^ccially regrettable in tnesv of the 
considerable expansion of opportunities for youth that independence 
has initiated and of the critical challenges that the nation is 
facing in the fields of both defence and economic and cultural 
development. In such a situation, sociological explanations are 
not enough. Indeed, unless they indicate a feasible solution of 
the problem and lead to effective action, mere explanation is 
lihcly to be mistaken for justification. Urgent steps are, there/ore, 
needed to curb these trends and to ensure that, whatever else 
education may or may not aim at doing, it should at least strive 
to enable young men and women to learn and practise civilised 
norms of behaviour and commit themselves honestly to social 
values of signiilcance. It is also necessary to remember that the 
responsibility for the situation is not unilateral — it is not merely 
that of students or parents or teachers of State Qovemments or 
the political parties— but midtilaterai. All of them share it, to- 
gether with many factors in the objective situation and no effective 
solution is possible unless each agency responsible for the malaise 
does its own duty. Some of the remedies for students* unrest, there' 
fore, go beyond the education system. But even if we leave phem 
out, there are two major things that the education system itself can 
and must do : 

— remove the educational deficiencies that contribute to it; and, 

— Set up an adequate consultative and administrative machinery 
to prevent the occurrence of such incidents. 


— Kotharl Education Commission 
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The entire list covered five main areas, vir., Personal, Family, 
Educational, Social, and Vocational.. The items were further 
classified into eleven different categories, viz., il) Health and 
Physical, (2) Sensitivity and Confidence, (3) Economic and Lack 
of Facilities, (4) Self-s^edule and Independence, (5) Mild Neurosis 
(Nervousness, Anxiety, Phobias, etc.), (6) Self and Self-image, (7) 
Sex and Marriage, (8) Social, (9) Family, (10) Studies, School and 
Teachers, and (11) Work, Career and Future. 

ACTUAL PROBLEMS 

University students wanted to know about better methods of 
study, L e. they wanted to improve their study habits; they were not 
able to do the work which they decided and hence felt bad; they 
were anxious to maLe a success of life; they W'ere anxious to 
become famous; they wanted to know about various courses and 
financial facilities, they wanted to improve their memory, as w’cll 
as wanted to know what career would fit best to them; they wanted 
to impress others; they wanted to pass their leisure time more 
effectively; they were anxious to make their marriage a succesr, 
and they wanted to get rid of their feeling of inferiority complex. 

CONCLUSION 

Establishment of competent student personnel services prog- 
ramme will go a long way to remedy and prevent many undesirable 
outcomes and help students behave according to certain social 
norms. It is being increasingly realised by educators that, concurrent 
with the personalised attention pven to the intellectual develop- 
ment of the student, other aspects of the indhidual must also 
be developed if each individual is to be given maximum oppor- 
tunity for personal growth. Ic is the student personnel worker who 
is charged with the responsibility of proridlng a programme to 
complement the classroom instruction and to bring about adjust- 
ment of the student to the possible extent. 
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happy and a stimulating experience. A congenial environ- 
ment and a healthy corporate life are essential for serious 
intellectual pursuits and proper development of the 
personality. The conditions in which the students have 
to live and work significantly affect the general academic 
atmosphere. The provision of essential amenities is 
generally conducive to an improvement in student 
behaviour and should prove a healthy curb on student 
unrest.” 

Such is the current thinking and modern outlook on the 
concept and the need of student services and amenities. 

The emphasis and implementation of such a concept has 
become crucial in the face of rapid expansion of xmlversity and 
college education in the country. The statistics for this expansion 
in the post-independence period are given elsewhere in this book. 
Here, it will be enough to note that in 1968, the average number 
of students per university was 23987T. This average size of an 
Indian university is unduly high. The ideal size of university is 
round about 5000. Only 24 out of 80 universities and institutions 
deemed to be universities, had each an enrolment below 5000. 
There were only 34 universities each of which had an enrolment 
below 10,000. This included the 10 institutions deemed to be 
universities. The average size of a college in that year was 765*1. 

This big size of universities and colleges underlines the necessity 
of making student welfare an integral part of the academic life of 
the institutions of higher education. Like the school education, 
higher education, too, should be student-centred. The conditions 
under which students live, read, study, and develop in colleges 
and universities, should receive, at the bands of the authorities, as 
much care and concern as the laying down of modern and up-to-date 
curriculum, the adoption of effective methods of teaching, the 
organization of sound examination and evaluation procedures. 

■What the college and university authorities should try tp 
achieve is to develop a sense of belongingness, a feeling of relevance, 
a process of personalisation in students. The U.G.C. Committee 
on The Sttident Welfare, makes the following observation on this 
aspect : 

Without such a programme, the mere expansion of higher 
education may lead to unhappy results, for no society can 
ever assimilate, without danger to Us well-being, a large 
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numbcrofsuper6dallywell-inforraedbutba$lcallyfrustrated 
and maladjusted young men end women.” (Report, p. 2) 
Thus, the recent thinking Is that the problems of student 
Indiscipline and student rioting and unrest are very cjosely linked 
up with the inadequate atudent petsonncl secvices. 

SOME STUDENT WELFARE SERVICES 

Student Hostels find Study Home : The halls of residence for 
students should not only be adequate but also be suitable so aa 
to provide a rich and healthy corporate life. A hostel should nor 
be narrowly conceived only as a place of living for students; it is 
a centre of education as well. For most students, there Is no 
satisfactory substitute for a hostel If they are to participate fully 
in the educational process. The wholesome effects of hostel life in 
developing a sense of living together, in moulding interests and 
attitudes, in ptos'iding im'aloable training for the larger field of 
life are well brought out in a recent Quinquennial Report of the 
British University Grants Committee. 

“As compared with lodgings or with many homes, a ball affords 
an environment where intellectual Interests are strong. Ir 
offerascudentsexceptionallyfavourableopportunitles for the 
stimulating inter-play of mind with mind fortbe formation 
of friendship and for learning the art of understanding and 
living with others of outlook and temperament unlike their 
own. It can be, and It often is, a great humanising force. 
Moreover, In universities where so many students disperse 
immediately after the working day is done, the halls as 
continuous centres of corporate life, do something to 
stimulate the life in the university as a whole. " 

One of the major programmes of the University Grants 
Commission of India, ever since it was established, has been the 
improvement and expansion of hostel facilities among universities 
and colleges through the award of grants for that specific purpose. 
This has been 50 per cent of the expenditure in respect of men’s 
hostels and 75 per" cent of expenditure in respect of women’s 
hostels. The Union Ministry of Education gives the universities 
loans for this purpose, as the U.G.C. has technical difficulties to 
extend loans to universities. , . - ^ 

’>'niere has been considerable esqsansion'of hostel facilities iiT 
the Indian' universities. >In J960-«I» out of- the total university^ 
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enrotaent of about 8-70 hbhs. 1-53 laths or 17-6 pet cent were 
provided hostel facilities. In 1967, 2-95 laths or 17-6 pet cent of 
snidents were residing in hostels. At present the proportion of 
resident and non-resident students in hostel is a little less than 
1:5. Though the number of students residing in hostels has risen 
steadily, this has generally not tept pace with the rapid increase 
in enrolment. That was why, though between 1961 and 1967 there 
vras an increase of 1'42 students in residence in hostels, the per- 
centage of 17'6 remained unchanged. The U.G.C. spent Rs. 2*93 
crores during the Second and the Third Plan periods on constructing 
new hostels. It had sanctioned 119 hostels to various universities 
during the Second Plan and approved 172 hostels during the Third 
plan period. 


In universities and colleges, despite the increased facilities for 
hostels, more than 80 per cent students are either staying in their 
homes or In tented places. Most of these homes and hired rooms 
do not provide a congenial place and environment for studies, 
particularly in big cities which are over-crowded and have congested 
living. The imponance of this aspect of the hostel facilities has 
already been commented upon earlier in this section of the present 
paper. Therefore, in 1964-65, the University Commission sponsored 
a novel kind of scheme for the establishment of Students' Homes in 
universities. The beginning in respect of Students* .Homes was in 
fact made as early as in 1957 when the U.G.C. had accepted a 
proposal of the Calcutta University for the construction of two 
Students’ Home, each having ” two large rooms, one reading room, 
five large study rooms, one hall for indoor games, cafetaria, kitchen 
and pantry and blocks of bathrooms and water closets for a imit 
of 2000 students. " A Student Home normally contains reading 
room facilities for 100 students at a time, with a stack room for 
about 5000 books, a cafetaria and a dining hall. The U.G.C. gives 
to each selected university assistance for a Student Horae to the 
tune of Rs. 1 lakh against an estimated cost of Rs. 1*25 lakhs over 
and above further grants for books. In 1965-66, proposals for the 
establishment of Students’ Homes in 9 universities were accepted by 
the U.G.C. and of 27 universities were under consideration. 


The U.G.C. has been also aiding universities and colleges for 
establishing Non-Resident Student Centres. A Non-Resident Centre 
provides facilities for rest, recreation and private study for day 
scholars. By 1965, the proposals of 21 or 30 per cent of universities 
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ideas and mutual understanding. We agree with the- 
recommendation made by the U. G. C. Committee on 
Residentianl Accommodmion for Stixdents and Teachers that 
a hostel should be planned in such a way that a warden 
‘ may be able to look after a limited number of inmates 
say 50-60.” 

UNIVERSITY STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES 

One prominent difference between foreign universities and the 
Indian universities that one notices is in the provision of health 
and medical sendees to the staff and students which are provided 
by them on their campuses either free or at low cost. In Indian 
universities health services for students and teachers are, by and 
large, not adequately cared for. 

The following excerpt from the Report of the Kothari Commi' 
ssion describes a position which is largely true today. 

“Health services are generally neglected today. The replies to 
the questionnaire sent by the Education Commission to 
the different universities on the subject have revealed that 
few of them have conducted any health surveys of their 
students and not many have organiredsysiematic program- 
mes of health services for them. In a number of universities, 
there is no medical examination even at the first entry 
stage and where medical examinations have been conducted, 
they are often of a perfunctory character without any 
suitable follow-up work. Society has a special stake in 
the health and the physical well-being of university stud- 
ents who are ( or should be ! ) the elect of the rising 
generation and in whom it has to invest large resources 
and to wfiom ft looks for the advancement of national 
interests. The organiration of student health serrdees at 
the university stage, therefore, should receive a high 
priority.” 

- The prevailing situation in the Indian uDiveTsit>' shows how 
the Indian university admimsttatioa has either neglected the rital 
student welfare service or has been prevented to do much in that 
respect because of the lack of funds. The silter linm^* In these 
dark clouds is pro^Tded by the Health Centres thit haVcome to 
be established in about 36 ta^etslties by 1967, Americah univer- 
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sities provide varied and rich medical facilities and services to 
their students and teacher commimitiea; in India 45 pec cent of 
Indian universities provide at feast health services of a small sue and 
natute. Effective health services should be regarded as an 
essential programme of student welfare and should be introduced 
in all the universities. 

THE UO.C. EFFORTS 

The Commission had initiated a scheme ever since its establish* 
ment ns a Committee in 1953 based on an earlier proposal of the 
Union Ministry of Educarton, for the Healdi Centres in the univer* 
sities. However, the decision on the establishment ' of Health 
Centres os a regular and firm programme of student welfare for 
universities was taken by the Commission m March 1957. 

The objective of such a Health Centre is to treat and cure 
eases of simple illness, and to conduct periodical medical escamina* 
tion of university students. 

The Commission’s normal basis of assistance far a Health 
Centre In a univecsitj' catenng for a population of 5000 is Rs. 
50,000, and for larger numbers upto 10,000 students, Ks. 1 lakh. 

The Mutlaliar Committee : The U.G.C. had appointed a 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. A. L. Mudahar to 
devise a scheme covering both the students as well as the staff 
(with their families) of universities and colleges. The scheme was 
to be on the lines of the Central Government Contributing Health 
Service Scheme. 

The Committee recommended that a university health serv’ice 
programme should have 'a comprehensive scope including preliminary 
medical examination, preventive and curative measures, supervisory 
and advisory services on environmental hygiene, sanitation, etc.* 
The Committee also felt that such health services should also 
Include immunisation and regular health check up. 

Among the other tecoromendations of this Committee were 
the introduction of tie part-time doctor sitsteoj to a popuJafion of 
3,000 students, the provision for speaal laboratory testa and hos- 
pitalisation, and the organiiatioti of drug co-operative stotesj the 
contribution of each student should not be more than Rs. 6 per 
annum, but in the case of the teaching and the administrative 
staff, it should be on a graded scale as is the case in the Central 
Government Health Service Scheme. 

20 
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The Kotharl Commission’s Recommendation : The Commis' 
sion, too, felt very stron^y about the need for establishing on every 
university campus and in a township with a large student popula- 
tion a Health Service Centre. This Centre should provide medical 
examination, follow-up treatmeotand emergencycare. The Commi- 
ssion has also recommended that adequate provision should be 
made for the health education of students and for securing their 
involvement in the organhation of health services-both in policy 
making and in the execution of programmes. 

Government’s Responsibility : The State in India is wedded 
to the ideal of welfare of the people. This welfare includes the 
welfare of students and teachers who are very vital constituents 
of every community. It is, therefore, essential diat both the Centre 
and the State Governments should strengthen the resources of each 
Slate university with a \’iew to enabling it to provide adequate 
and effective services. The Government must provide additional 
finances and physical facilities to universities. There is no escape 
for a welfare state from this. 


STUDEr^T FINANCIAL AID 


The welfare services for students are complex and many sided. 
Providing financial assistance to poor but meritorious students to 
enable them to continue their studies is a very important item of 
these services. Though the p ro gramme ofscholarsbips has received 
considerable emphasis in recent years, and though the bulk of 
the scholarship programme is in the sector of university education, 
it has proved to be inadequate at the university stage on sccount 
of a large-scale expansion at this stage. It has to be much expanded 
and developed. 


The Koikar) ComtaJssfon's TWaifogr The Cbmmfssfon has 
discussed the question of scholarships and student aid in its Chapter 
Towat^ Equalization of Educational Opportunity*. The thinking 
of the Commission on this question is on the foUowing lines : 

At the undergraduate stage, scholarships should be provided 

5! Voi?” 15 per cent students by 1976 and to 25 per cent 
by 1986, at the post-graduate stage, thU provision should be 
to the tune of 2a per cent by 1976 and to 50 per cent by 1986. 

ITj of scholarships should be made avaiUble to 

^rots, one for those who stay in hostels and the second 
lor those who stay at home. 
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The National Scholarships, instituted in the Third Plan and 

awarded on merits, have been found inadequate—they cover 
less than 1 per cent of the students who appear at the 
various examinations to which these scholarships are allocated. 
The size of this merit scholarship should be raised to 5 per 
cent by 1975-76 and to 10 per cent by 1985-86. 

— — In order to cut down unnecessary and avoidable delay and 
save students from hardships and worries, the power to 
issue entitlement cards for these scholarships should be 
delegated to universities which hold examinations to which 
national scholarships are assigned,' it should also be made a 
rule that the entitlement card is given to a student along 
with his examination result; the payment should be made by 
the institution which the awardee Joins from month to month 
along with the payment of the salary of its staff (after claim' 
log the disbursement from the Government). 

The Government of India should make payments of scholar* 
ships directly to universities. 

.—The general policy should be to award 50 per cent of the 
scholarships on the basis of school clusters and the remain* 
ing 50 per cent, as ac present, on the basis of State as a 
unit, 

, . - A scheme of liberal university scholarships should be developed 
in the Fourth Han and their awards should be made in 
accordance with rules framed by universities with the approval 
of the U. G. C. 

The Kotharl Commission has suggested improvement and 
expansion of scholarships at the university stage on the above 
lines. 

The question of students' aid and scholarship is so vital a 
welfare service that ic should be pbced on an effective basis to 
each university and college. Ordinarily, a provision of scholarship 
will be more in university departments than to colleges. But good 
colleges should have as liberal and as efficient administration of 
scholarship as to universities. 

Studies should be continuously -made of the cost of student 
living and education so that scholarships can be made appropriate to 
■the ^tng index of the cost of living and the direct and todirecr 
costs, at least in hostels, can be kept to the essential mtoimum.' 
Measures such as self-service to hostels may be tried out which 
vriH considerably cut down cost and wastage. ' 
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' The principle of decentralization should be followed in the 
distribution of national scholarships to student awardees. A unh 
versity, instead of a State, be made a unit of administration so 
far as the administration of the Central Government scholarships 
is concerned. 

Scholarships should be geared both to merits as well as to 
socio-economic conditions of students. In a study made in 1965, 
it Was found that out of the total number of cases studied, students 
whose parents’ monthly income was Rs. 300 or less were 20*7 
per cent in Institutes of Technology, 58*3 per cent in Regional 
Engineering Colleges, 67*8 per cent in Medical Colleges, 85-5 per 
cent in Agricultural Colleges, 81*2 per cent in Polytechnics, 98'3 
per cent in 1. 1. Ts and 65*5 per cent in other Technical Institutions. 
The overall percentage in this income group’ was 75.7. This shows 
how important it is to provide scholarships in universities and colleges 
on the basis of the socio-economic conditions of students. 

It will be necessary to provide hands to universities to award 
scholarships to enable some of their talented students td go abroad 
for further and more specialised studies. The State will ultimately 
be a gainer in this. Funds should also be made available to univer- 
sities and colleges to provide loans to students for further studies. 
These loans should supplement scholarships in the case of poor 
but meritorious students. Women students should be given pre* 
ferentlal considerations in the awards of scholarships and other 
forms of student aid. This is necessary descrimination. 

STUDENT UNIONS 

All colleges and universities have Student Unions. For a long 
time, student unions were the centres of student activities of cul- 
tural and co-curricular nature in which a limited number of 
extrovert men and women students participated. While the serious 
and the highly motivated, the scholarly type, of students spend 
their time in the Halls of Library or the Reading Rooms but>iiig 
their heads in books or journals, the less serious and the less 
inotlvatcd, the light-hearted leburely type of students spend their 
time, sometimes even of the regular lecture periods, on the cricket 
field, or on the tennis or the badminton court or in the recreation 
room. Students manage their own affairs of the cultural and 
^-curricular activities. The college or university authorities hardly 

gi^ into the picture unless some disturbance or serious event 
-shakes the peace of the campus and the authorities had to intervene.- 
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Tiose days of peace and serenity seem to be over. University 
'campuses have begi^ngs of sttikes and strife foe students. Some 
'Universities have serious student unrest involving violence, stone- 
throwing and burning by students and tear-gaslng and 6fiog by 
the police. In this tioleni student unrest, University Student Unions 
are largely involved. They Imve become the hot centres 'of. angry 
meetings, loud protests, the passing of strong resolutions some' 
times involving ultimatums to university authorities. “There is often 
■a clash between students and teachers, students and administrators 
and students and police. The face of University Students' Unions 
is fast changing. Their objective* and functions are changing. 
-Their approach and working are changing. 'Their membership, 
the election to their executive committees, the role of the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Syndicate, the appointed teacher president and 
the other non-studenc members are becoming crucial. 

Membership t The Kothaci Commission has suggested that 
the membership of University Student Unions should be automatic, 
that is to say, every enrolled student should be presumed to be 
its member. 'Hiere is a large agreement on this. 

The Student Union should have an elected executive. In many 
universities, the executive committee including the vice-president 
and general secretary arc elected by the entire body of students. 
DemocraticaUv this i* a desirable practice. Bur in actual experience, 
direct election proves to be too much waste of academic time, 
scenes of so much noise by students in the form of election 
processions, meetings, speeches, etc., resulting sometimes in violent 
clashes between rival parties involving loss oflife.'Tbe thinking of 
the Kothari Commission and some administrators is that the 
election of office-bearers by the large body of students, be sub- 
stituted by election through various activity committees. Ic is 
presumed that in each University Student Union will offer a 
wide variety of co-curxicubr, cultural and sport activities. Every 
student is expected to choose at least one such activity and pay 
the, required subscription. These students’ societies be given 
powers to select their representatives to the Union Executives. . 

There has recently arisen a daogerto University Student Unions 
to function as trade unions in such a way that student s interests 
and rights are well protected. There is nothing wrong in student 
unions to protect die rights and strive for the well-being of the 
student community. In fact. If a Student Union does, not do 
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these, it is wrong. However, a university or a college union is not 
a trade union but an academic fellow’ship of students, teachers and 
administrators. This is a fellowship among eqtials. The fellowslup 
is directed towards constructive decisions and programmes with 
the ultimate welfare and good of the university or college in the 
focus. Decisions and agreements are to be thrashed out across 
the table, through quiet exchange of ideas and viewpoints. Vital 
decisions on conflicting issues should be arrived at through joint 
committees of teachers and students. The situation described below 
by the Kothari Commission should better be avoided. 

“ There is a general and, perhaps on the whole justified, 
complaint on the part of students that the college or 
university authorities sometimes take no notice of their 
difficulties and deprivations till they are backed by some 
form of so-called ‘directaction* which has really no place 
in an educational institution. When, however, they are 
confronted by a strife or demonstration or some kind of 
violence, they sometimes yield abjectly and students get 
the unfortunate impression that it pays to break the 
rules of disdpUne and good conduct. There is no 
justification for such administration. The members of the 
staff, the principals and vice-chancellors should all learn 
to be sympathetic, yet decisive and firm when necessary, 
in the dealmgs with students. What binds together students 
and , teachers in a deep and creative partnership is the 
sharing of common interests, mutual regard and sense of 
values and working together for their main purpose which 
is the pursuit of knowledge and discovery. Anyone who 
is not committed to thb philosophy or prepared to honour 
it has really no place in an institution of higher education.” 

The Student Union and the number of extra curricular activity 
programme it organises should form the part of the official programme 
of colleges or universities. The relationship among the administra* 
tors, teachers and students should usually follow the pattern that 
one comes across in American universities. Here, die initiative 
for proposing an extra-curricular activity is expected to come 
from students themselves. 

They present the administration with an outline of the 
activities they wish to have included in the official college 
programme and request the Faculty member who sharse 
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their interest to-become their adviser. This relatiowhip 
establishes a conttaclual agreement between the students 
responsible for the oi^niaation and (he institution. The 
organization is provided with such rights and privileges 
as free meeting room facilities, protection against unne- 
cessary overlap ftom the programmes of other organizations 
and easy communication with the student body dirough 
university publications, to cite a few, which are directly 
the benefits of being included in the official extra-curricular 
programme. The organuation, in turn, has certain respon- 
sibilities and obligations. It must conduct its affairs In 
keeping with its recognised purpose, conform with 
institudonal policy on financial and other matters, end 
operate In a responsible manner, consistent with the 
expectations of the institution.’* 

‘ This spirit and this mode of functioning should be translated 
in the Indian university and colleges also. In order that students 
function in a ^ responsible way, they should be ample 

opportunities to behave in that way. Their individuality should 
'be respected. Their needs, problems and grievances should be 
sympathetically and with all serioumess and sanctity be Inciuired 
into. They should not be lightly brushed aside. Much of the 
student trouble arises from a feeling of Iniustiee, iU~treatment| 
frustration and neglect felt acutely by the student body. After 
all a university is of students and teachers. The community— the 
society too — is vitally concerned with it. Still, the focus is on 
students. Their happiness, their growth and development, ; their 
self-realization should be the foremost considerations. 
CONCLUSION 

These are some of the programmes of itudent welfare. In the 
United States, they are called student personnel services. Inade- 
quate services of this kind aad mistakes made In their adminis- 
tration are largely responsible foe the two of the weighty proUems 
facing Indian universities and colleges, viz., student indiscipline 
and wastage. In universities abroad, especially in the American 
universities, the organisation and administration of student per- 
sonnel services have reached a high degree of effectiveness. In 
India, these services are yet to be developed to a satisfactory 
extent and placed under the direction of those who have expertise 
in this field. While it is not true to say, as it is sometimes 
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alleged that “university authorities in India are indifferent to the 
welfare of students and the teaching staff do not associate with 
the students outside the classrooms”, the fact still remains that 
students are not psychologically treated; their fundamental psycho- 
logical needs of recognition, affection, adventure and security are 
not properly catered to. 

There seems to exist little concern in universities to make 
provision for advisement and guidance to students towardsmana- 
gement of their own welfare activities and participation in orderly 
self-government. The Dean of Students is still regarded as a 
decorative frilL Projects for setting up University Student Coun- 
selling Centres are finding little or indifferent support. Little 
seriousness prevails for providing adequate and positive outlet 
for their youthful energies- They are tubbed often on wrong 
shoulders in the democratic decision-making process. 

This does not mean that everything is good on the students* 
side and bad on the side of university authorities. Students also 
play in the hands of local politicians, of political parties as well 
as from among teachers and they have not always behaved with 
decorum and discipline. But the cure for this is in giving them 
better and mote opportunities to behave with a sense of respon- 
sibility, and providing them an effective programme of guidance and 
counselling, and a richer and fuller programmes of student welfare 
and amenities. This will require, perhaps, the Gandhian approach, 
fervour and faith and the Gandhian sympathy for the ailing 
humanity. 

In the United States, the student is judged responsible, mature 
and well-intentioned until proved otherwise and is offered every 
assistance. We should also try to do the same,. 
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COUNSELLING AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 
FDR STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTION 

That there should be & provision of counselling an« 
services in each college or a university is no longer a disputed 
principle. The Kothari Comroisslon has regarded a guidance and 
ecunselhng programme as “ao Integral part of the educational 
facilities to be provided In Institutions of higher education". In an 
investigation covering the alumni of one of the leading Indian 
universities, a question was put to the respondent students as to 
whether they thought guidance from a specialist regarding the 
choice of course or education or career dunng their student life 
would have helped them, ‘’Nearly 20 to 25 per cent of the 
graduates expressed the cpmiort that guidance would have helped 
them substantially. Another 10 per cent thought it would have 
been of some use. The need was panicularly felt by the holders 
of B.A. (Pass), B.Sc. (Pass) and B.Conj. Degrees”. The University 
<3raats Commission has also regarded counselling and guidance 
os of great value and significance In relation to the problems of 
student behaviour that arise in a society in rapid transition and 
from maladiustment and consequent wastage at university exami- 
nation. (Annual Report, 1962-63, p. 32) 

aket*.h.nv.*Ja«i'JJ»r>'’aJn6jtWn3U‘.iiirHen£«J5f.iea$ion 
betu'een the student 'body and a number of unlversiries in the 
country, Such incidents are to be viewed not as a disease but 
as symptoms of a developing unhealthy attitude and climate in 
the student population. Counselling and guidance services can 
be harnessed to correct these symptoms and direct the youthful 
energies of students in more constructive and fruitful channels of 
work and service to the society. 
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The question before Indian universities and colleges is not 
whether to set up a university student counselling centre or not, but 
to set up such a centre and to make its counselling and guidance 
services popular and effective so that a large number of students 
is able to avail of these services. 

This paper seeks to present broad outlines of a programme 
of guidance and counselling for university students. 

PHASED PROGRAMME 

A student counselling and guidance centre for a university is 
a ‘must’. It is at least a ‘must* for every residential and teaching 
university and for the resident students of the place where an 
affiliating and teaching university is located. All good colleges should 
also offer these services. ; 

In order that these counselling and guidance services are useful 
and effective from the students’ view-points, and that they become 
feasible in the light of strained hoances of the universities or coUegesi 
the work of the Counselling Centre should be phased out over a 
petiod of 5 to 10 years. 

The first phase should be simple, less complicated and feasible. 
It should not Involve large financial outlay, otherwise the pro* 
gramme wiU'not develop. The initial phase should concentrate on 
such student services that satisfy the large section of the student 
community most. It should be basically student-oriented. This phase 
should include orientation talks, dissemination of information on 
courses and broad counselling in certainspecific cases of emotional 
disturbances and maladjustments. In the initial phase, a survey of the 
guidance needs of new entrants can be made. The organization of 
Freshmen’s Week institution-wise should be with a view to 
acquainting them with the Library, the Reading Room, the Student 
Union, the Health Services, Scholarships and Loans available, etc. 
in the university. 

In the second phase, group guidance programme for all groups 
of Students in hostels can be worked out on their felt needs and 
problems. Guidance literature on how to use libraries, how to 
take and make notes, how to build up good and strong study 
habits, effective techniques and procedures of learning, etc. can 
be prepared for students. Some guidance programmes can be 
offered at this stage to students who fail or underachieve In tests 
and examinations. 
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The <h{rd phase wiU cover more ‘ systematic extensive and 
intensive couDsellIng and guidance vtork. There wdl be concunent 
action research programme undertaken by the Centre so that it 
can improve and expand its services by securing a meaniogM 
feedback from the findings of these researches. The testing work 
useful for educational and vocational guidance on a wider scale 
can be undertaken as this stage. ' 

The fourth and the last phase would cover a programme of 
standardization of scholastic acbievecnent and aptitude tests, con* 
ducting surveys and gallop polls (when felt necessar>)-regardjng 
university students* perceptions about various welfare programmes 
and activities of the institution and about their needs and problems 
and the undertaking of studies and researches on student riots 
and other acts of indiscipline If and when they arise. 

The real need of the day is to popularise the guidance and 
consdling service being offered by a university or a college. In order 
that it Is possible to cover a large section of the student commu* 
nity in its student service programme, the focus in the first phase 
should be the new entrants. The new students are mostly in the 
Preparatory University Class. They come from schools which have 
climate, mode of behaviour, relationship between teachers and 
students and the method of teachbg on an altogether difierent 
basis. They do not have and even if they hate it fs often inadequate 
and distorted-concept of the college and hostel life. So, in the 
first phase, the new entrants in the Preparatory University Class 
should be brought under the direct focus of the counselling and 
guidance 'programme. Depending upon the sue of the student 
population, the number of student-advisers should be appointed. 
AU the Pre-Universjty population, and in colleges, all the new 
entrants, should be covered by these Student Advisers In their 
service programmes. 

We may assign functions such as under to each of the Stud- 
ent Advisers. 

STUDENT ADVISER ' 

To give the students an understandmg of the concept of 

college life; ' ’ . , , . 

^To guide them in the selection of optional sub;ects m lignt 

of their apUtude, interest and previous scholastic records, and 
to discuss with them the requirements of diEerent courses of 
studies and their implications for career} 
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To orient them into the programmes and functioning of 

different Faculties and Institutes of the univerjity so that the 
students know their university well; 

——To give the students intensive orientation about facilities, 
student welfare services, Students* Aid Funds, Special Loans 
for students, Poor Boys* Library, etc. which are available on 
the university campus; 

To meet them in small groups to explain and discuss with 

them the courses of studies, the examination system, the time 
table, the requirements of attendance, etc , laid down by the 
uruversity, introduce to them different subjects teachers, and 
explain all such questions that would help students to under'* 
stand the building, the programme, the discipline, the moral 
tone of the institution and adjust themselves to the new 
atmosphere of the college; 

To guide them on the use of the library, the note-taking and 

the note-making, the student assignments, wTiting examination 
papers and help them to inculcate effective study habits 
(relevant literatute to be published); 

».To arrange talks and discussions by prcmineot teachers of the 
university who are well acquainted with the programme of 
the University Union and students activities, so that these 
students are enabled to participate in those activities in a 
democratic way; 

——.To contact each and every member of his group of students 
either on the campus or by vbiting his/her home (in case 
of students who reside locally) and collect as full data as 
possible as per the proforma developed in the Centre, and 
acquaint the student with the services offered by the Centre; 

—To counsel them on health habits, physical fitness, sports 
participation, tecieation, etc.; 

——To seek to clarify all issues and questions that agitate the 
minds of the students concerning their mstitudon, the univer- 
sity, their welfare services, other services, and their role in 
making the life on the campus peaceful, fruitful and recreative. 
Among the other functions of the guidance and counselling 
«er%'ices, the following five arc pertinent. They are the ones that 
experts usually suggest : 

^^) arrange talks for them with a view to acquainting them 
with the role of the Vice-Chancellor and the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, 
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the S^Ddlcate, the Senate, the principal committee^ of the Unh-er-' 
aity, the orpnfrotlon and the functioning of the University Admi* 
nUtratlon Office, etc. 

(ii) To publish and disseminate orientation literature for the 
S.S C. Class students of the feeder-schools sfld the xfjv Mt!saU‘ 
to the unbctslty. 

(Ill) To ser^-e as clearinghouse agents on information relating 
to certain national examinations like the Science Talent Search, 
technical training courses, national and State public scholar- 
ships and financial help from charities onJ trusts and such other 
amenities a\'a{bble lor student*. 

(Iv) To refer to the Counselling Ccnire and fix up the meetings 
uiih the Counsellor and the Assistant Counsellor (the Psychologist) 
all cases of more complex type Involving problems of emotional 
dis’urbancc, adjuitment, etc. which need handling by experts. 

(%') The staff-rooms for the Students Advisers for the Prepara- 
tory Students should be located In their college building so thar 
the Advisers are more easily and frequently available to the Pre- 
paratory Unit students. But the Student Ads Isets should also work 
fot pirt-time at the Centre’s Office, -where they will participate In 
the work of preparation of guidance literature and other services 
of the Centre, 

RES/DENT STUDENT COUNSELLORS 

The nexc vsaC bulk of scudente wAfcfi need fo be covered up 
under the guidance «nd counselling services of the unuerstry or 
the college Is the students living In hostel*. For this, and other 
categories of students, two type* of counselling «nd guidance are 
necessary. Cases of more complex nature of counselling— the 
problemsofcmotianal disturbance, mental conflicts, maladjusoaents, 
sex, etc. — should be dealt with by the technical experts in the Coun- 
selilng Centre. But the cases of normal counselling for students 
living in hostels should be dealt with by the Resident Student 
Counsellors. 

A Resident Counsellor Is a student posseslog leadership qualities 
and possessing a mature mind. He resides In the hostel. Ordinarily, 
there should be one Resident Counsellor in a college hostel for 
15 to 20 students and in a university hostel for 25 to 30 students. 

He should meet the members of his group from time to tune. 

He should be always available to the resident hostel students for 
cortsulmtion and advisement unless at the time he notifies on his 
door When he is not available. 
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The Reeiden. Councilor meets his group at - 
x>( time. At these meetings his fimcnons ordmanly wdl be to- 
ll) interpret the hostel rules to the students of hts group: 
(ii) convey the hostel as well as the university expectations 

(Ui) dis^r’wlth them events about 

^ concern and help them to understand them m correct 
perspective} ^ c 

(iv) organise the social functions of the various groups ol 

their and other hostels to develop cultural understandmg 
and social integration; , 

(v) see that their Ute in the hostel is really an educational 

experience; and . , 

(vi) seelc the help of the Centre’s staff when he finds students 
problems difficult for him to deal with; etc. 


OTHER STUDENT SERVICES 

If the new entrants and hostel-dwellers are thus coveted up, 
the bulk of the students will be covered under the benefits of the 
euidanee and counselling services. When these preparatory students 
move up to the First Tear Class and then to the next higher 
classes, they will be well-acquainted with the programme of 
guidance and counselling services avafiable on the university or 
the college campus. Once they know about it. and if their needs 
are imperative, they themselves will go to the counselling centre 
and seek their services on their own. These students did have 
general orientation about their and other institutions on the campus 
when they joined the institution as new entrants, and those of them 
who live in hostels had also advisement services pertaining to the 
life in the hostel and the university/coUege campus. So, they have 
been already brought under the direct impact of the guidance and 
counseHing services. 

The Counselling and Guidance Centre should offer other student 
services. They are specified below. The list is indicative rather 
than prescriptive. 

( i) Offering psycholo^cal and educational testing services; 

(U) Pro^dding psychological counselling and educational guid- 
ance; 

(iii) Pro\'idmg in different I^culties and Institutions of the 
uni%*ct8ity leadership in planning and administering student 
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personnel services (whidi would include admissions, deve- 
lopment of students’ records, orientation, initial adjustment 
to the Faculty and university environment, student partici- 
pation in extra-curricular activities, Jiving in halls of 
residence, student housing, student health, discipline, etc.}; 

(iv) Developing pre-admission counsellingprocedures, prorid- 
ing students with information about their own capacities 
and the requirements of various university courses so that 
they are helped to malce wise decisions (This will be a 
service mostly in the vacation); 

(v) Offering pre-vocational guidance and information; through 
the university Employment, Information and Guidance 
Bureau if it e:dsta In the University; 

(vi) Assisting in placement (This can also be done through 
working closely with the University Employmenr, Informa- 
tion and Guidance Bureau— a service for the university 
leavers }; 

(vil) Pto^ding Information and guidance to students who desite 
to go to foreign universities for further studies, forwarding 
appllcarioas of the First Qass students to the ualverslttes 
of the U.K. and the U.S.A. and helping such students to 
get research asslstantsblp; 

(viii) Organiring help and guidance for foreign students. (The 
Centre should work in close collaboration with the present 
Foreign Students’ Adviser if there be any ); 

(ix) Helping the needy students in getting temporary part-time 
jobs like tuitions, statistical work, etc.; 

(x) Offering services to schools to organire career conferences, 
guidance services, etc., 

(xi) Teaching and the training of Post-Graduate Diploma 
Courses In Guidance and CouDselUng and the Optional 
Major Group (specialisation) in Counselling and Guidance 
in the Master of Education Degree programme if there 
are such courses in the university; and 

(xii) Undertaking such research work, the results of which can 
be fed into improving the service functions of the Centre 
at all the three levels described earlier. 

CONCLUSION 

These ate some of the ways in which a university or a college 
can set-up its guidance and counselling services and make them 
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popular and effective. The' technical staff needed for sochstudenf 
service programme is : one Counsellor, one or two Associate 
Counsellors, two or four Student Advisers, one or two Research 
Fellows and the usual office staff of a senior clerk, a typist and 
an attendant. 

It is necessary that the technical staff does a small amount of 
teaching so that they are In direct touch with the staff and students 
of some institution or institutions and know the classroom pro* 
Hems of students at a close range. The Counselling and Guidance 
Centre should conduct Post-Graduate Diploma Courses in Coum 
selling and Guidance and arrange Career Talks, Exhibition, etc. They 
should work in close touch with the local Bureau of Employment 
and help in the placement of graduate students in the right type 
of jobs. 

A Counselling and Guidance Centre is a MUST for every 
university and the college. 
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DEAN QF STUDENTS 


The term 'Dean* is used ia Indian universities to denote a 
head of a Faculty*, both as an institution and a discipline. The new 
development in universities pertains to the appointment of the 
Dean of Students. He is In {fact the Dean of Student Welfare 
and other amenities. Recently, the term ‘student services* or 
‘student personnel services’ is used in the pbce of student welfare 
services and amenities. The Dean of Students is a planner, pro- 
motor, director as well as the co-ordmator of all the student 
services on the university campus. Only a few of the Indian 
universities have a Dean of Students The Banatas University, the 
S.N.D.T. Women’s University and Osmsnia University have each 
a Dean of Student Welfare. Some umversities call this person the 
University Counsellor; some call him the Proaor. Some college* 
like the Wilson College, Bombay, and Bbilauara Government 
College in Rajasthan, too, have Deans of Students. 

WHY IS A DEAK OF STUDENTS NECESSARY i 

E\ cry university or institution should have a Dean of Students. 
The main reason is that student personnel services and the welfare 
programme have become crucial in recent days. The inadequate and 
the badly administered student ser^'ices are one of the main esu^es 
of the recent student strikes and strife. The student is not 
adequately cared for, his welfare is not properly looked into, he 
does nor receive proper sttention and advice from his teachers 
and his energies are not cbanoeJUed m a constructive way. Such 
facts arc responsible for students going amuck and becoming 
a law and order prohlem for the university and the society. 

Tlicre is a need for a full~time person to look into tlic need* 
and pcoHcms of students and to plan, promote. Implement and 
21 
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eo^Ed^aSe aU sEudenS sen - ^ TC e^E 

less there is such a person app welfare, amenities and 

.E cieaEed. decisions or Eheir cases will noE 

oEher affairs ''*1' ““““Vfle^dd^ed decisions, lack of inEerest 

Si’SS 

nons lead Eo sEudcnE provocaEion and rioEs 

Md:d° rn.^:sr^rid"or SniE^s 

Tserfices wiEh^EacE and Msion Expendilnre on such » P«““ 
W such a scE-up should noE be grudged by a umversiEy, bec»se 
“tould be money spenE well on giving a beEler deal Eo sEud^_ 
Again, besides imparEmg knowledge, ihe purpo-e ofh.ghet ed.^ 
uS. li 10 Eeaeh sEudems how lo ihint This imphes a 
traffic and multiphciEy of means lE calls for Ehe orienEaUon ^ 
SucaEional effort in the direction of developmg a snident mra 

responsible funcnonmg adult This means i ast extension of “ 

aclmties to be correlated effecmely, and students to be «pt 

engaged most mteresEmgh This fur^tu at^ntuates the need for a 

fuU-timcDean assisted by a fuU-fledged staff 


WHO CAN BE THE DEAN / 

The current thmkmg and modem outlook on student probl^ 
and needs Is that an institution should have a net-work of student 
ces This svould create problems of administration It a univcr 
$;tY has a Counselliog and Guidance Centre, the problems ot 
ctorooiion, planning and ptogrammins the student personnel 
£cr\l *s ^ largely taken care of by the Centre. In that case, the 
'Um\ersit^ Counsellor can be elevated to the position of the Dean 
of Students so that he has both a status and a focus m the funC' 
tionlng of the unhcrsit> If the Unnersity Counsellor does not 
possess that stature to provide an over-all leadership to all the 
snjdcnt actisiues gomg on in the university campus, a senior 
professo' with leadership qualities and a flair for working with 
and for s'udents, can be designated as the Dean of Students The 
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University Coun'cIIor ard the University Student Union should 
te brought under his puniew of functioning He can function in 
their relation as a co-ordjoator, besides sharing in all the functions 
■of planning, programming and evaluation of student services He 
should be an ex-officio member of the unis ersity Senate He should 
also ha\ e a place in all the committees and bi^ds of the umver'' 
sfty winch have concern for student vscifare and services 

In the case of individual constituent or affiliated colleges, it is 
oUo possible to have a Dean of Students But it will not be 
appropriate to designate him as a Dean It might condict with the 
powers and prerogatives of the imtitutlonal Dean or the Principal 
This person ma> be differently designaied as a Chief Student 
Adviser He should be in charge of all student welfare services in 
the institution He may be relieved of a part of his regular tea* 
cbmg and supervision work. He should be pven a clerk, a typist 
and assistants from the college staff, on part-time basis depending 
upon the sire of the institution and the nature of student 
activities 

As stated earlier, a Dean of Students will be required to 
initiate new services, and this requires imagination and creativity 
•OR the part of the initiator. Further, there will be hmttations of 
finances Hence he needs to be resourceful and able to explore 
the resources of the commumey, the students and the staff He 
should have confidence which should constantly increase through 
expcncnce He will also need to have a great deaf of patience for 
5cemg the results of the newly started prograniinea, because human 
nature is basically resistant to new things 

A Dean of Students will be reqiored to admmistrate various 
student services and activities He should, therefore, be a person 
of administrative aptitude and skllK Here, he will be concerned 
with establishing friendly relations with vatiouspeoplenndshould, 
therefore, have the right type of warm personality to deal with people, 
so that tliey feel free to comrounicate with him Further, while 
•carrying out a programme of acctvictes hebss ea trork auaiJe the 
presenbed regular hours, and hence apart from possessing good 
health, he should have that kind of family set-up which would 
permit him to work at odd hours and often longer hours. 

A great deal of the Dean’s work will depend upon wntten 
communications, therefore, acotnmand overbnguagcand effective 
style of writing will play an Important role in his success. He should 
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and teachers. Profcsronal traimag will do him a world of good 
but he requl'cs also a natural talent. As the Radhalcnshnan Commls* 
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$!oa says, ‘Persons who understand students, who enjoy working 
with^em but who possess firmness and qualities of leadership 
together with administrative ability are the types who succeed 
best. Persons who endeavour to dnve or who lack powers of 
decision will fail ” (Report p 3B7) 

FUNCTIONS OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 

In 1949, when the Radhakmhnao University Commission 
met, It made the following recommendations regarding the office 
of a Dean of Students. 

“His office should be in the heart of the campus He works 
full time upon the problems of helping the students to plan their 
works and lives He is concerned with how or where students 
live, he assists the needy student in finding work If he requires 
financial aid, or recommends him for a scholarship or loan if he 
is worthy, he knows about student habits, he discovers whether a 
student is failing at any important point such as health, morality 
or class work and moves to assist him he sees that a student gets 
a fair opportunity to enjoy the socta! and recreational life “ In 
short, according to the Radhaknshsan University Commission, 
the office of the Dean of Students was to be "a place constantly 
on the alert to promote student life, academic, social, moral and 
material, and prepared to give advice on eiery subject ranging 
from where to buy pencils upto matrtsoomal pcrplacitiea"’ 
(Report p, 386) 

Organuation and administration of student services such as 
onentatioa for the new students, advising and counselling services, 
health services, housing and food services, co-cumeubr activities, 
scholarships and financial aids, vocational guidance, placement, 
remedial services, disciplme and activities for resident students are 
some of the functions which the Dean of Students is called upon 
to perform He vnllwork as the director of student activities and 
will help students to mix ftcely with the faculty, and discuss with 
confidence the problems of concern to them Activities could be 
made to supplement the cumculum In fact, a large number 
of so-called unmotivated students could be better educated 
through various student activities systematically organised and 
conducted on a campus 

la India, most of the universities have yet to organise the 
departments of student services Tc is true that most of the 
colleges and universities have some kind of student services but 
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thei need to be well organised and cfFectively correlated to the 
academic and co-curtrcular programme The basic function of a 
Dean of Students will then be to co ordinate the existing services 
and initiate the new ones 

E G Williamson explains the term ‘co-ordmation’ in this 
way “In the final analysis, co-ordination consists not of fitting 
state programmes ot services into a mosiiic, but of assisting 
individual staff members to work together in a dynamic team 
relationship ” The Dean of Students should perform this kind of 
oneroas duty He should establish a good channel of communi- 
cation with all those who are involved m student personnel 
services, get acquainted with one another’s work, problems and 
needs and provide continuous stimulation and encouragement for 
good work He has to exercise the right kind of human relation 
ship 

A Dean of Students has to shoulder considerable responsi- 
bility in the admmistration of student services, which would test 
his administrative acumen, skills and human relationship Hi& 
work lies more in the field than m his office He should, there 
fore, have a fine and aptitude for work outside his office nght 
into the field which involves personal and group contacts with 
students, teachers and administrators A good sense of humour 
and a good stamina are the added demands made by his work 
on him 


Chambers’s Tuenticth Century DicUemary defines Dean as “a 
resident fellow of a college who has administrative functions” A 
Dean of Students is traditionally charged with the function of 
maintaining student discipline, possibly both within and outside 
the campus But, then, this function does not make him a 
policeman or a watchman of students’ discipline ac aVhe has 
a function relating to the maintenance of discipline, it is by 
helping to create such conditions of living, studying and self- 
government on the university campus that students are helped to 
realize their inner healthy urges and cravings, satisfy their funda- 
mental psychological needs and get much needed trammg and 
experience in democratic functioning and in the decision-makmg 
proce«s 
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heads of Studenfs’ Service? The Dean should have the assistance 
of a senior office executive thofoufW> conversant with record- 
posting and record-keeping 

CONCLUSION 

Indian universities and big colleges should each ha\e a Dean of 
Students In 2949, the Radhalrishaan UnliersItyCommlssionhad 
recommended the creation of such a position and office, centrally 
located on the campus Seventeen )ears later, the JCorhari Com* 
mission has made a *imtlar strong tecommcndatloa for the 
appointment of a full-time Dean of Student Personnel Services 
The creation of this office will constitute a much needed develop* 
ment, a new phenomenon and a welcome break-through In the 
tradicionallv bound administration of student affialrs 

The current thinlinp and modem outlook on student services 
do need a person, assisted byon efleeme set-up, welMersed in 
this job, with tact, vuion and fervour, with a misslonarj dedlca* 
non and conunttmene to student nelfarc, nlth faith in the 
modem youths, svith concern for fathoming the depth of student 
dissatisfaction, fmstncioi and strife so that bridges of peace and 
understanding can be built to usher m a new era of pursuit of 
excellence In studies, sports and athletics, budding up responsible 
and vigilant student leadership and peaceful and constructive 
student society 

A Dean of Students will have exacting work -duties and res- 
ponsibilities He should be bodllj, mentallv and culturally nell- 
eqmpped to perform thc«e hard and chalicnging tasks for which 
h- should be given highest recognition in the hierirchj of uniiersitj 
administrative and teiching personnel He should have as good a 
status as a Pro-Vice-Chancellor o- Dean of a Faeohj, He should 
be a person of a category of a senior Professor He «houId, no 
doubt, i* 3 profes-vcmal man, but be should never cea‘e to be an 
academic man He should continue to have his Intellecfusl panLlpa* 
tion In the Univer«it> — should not degenente fuit Into an admfn* 
istrator of student sfTalrs 

It should be well understood that the appointment of a D«*i 
Students Is no 'olutlon to student unrest erd notmg At th* 
best, he wiU help m dia-eoslng the tmde'Iymg causes of student 
unrest and in developing a prograrome of studen* we'f>*e and 
amenities that might remove same of the cau»es of s*udfat cU 
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satisfaction and irritation. His basic work and function will pertain 
to establisbing meaningful contacts and developing meaningful lines 
of communication between students and teachers and between 
students and authorities so that family-like climate and relationship 
is established on the campus. 

This Paper is concluded with a quotation from the Editorials 
of Student Services (May 1969) by Dr. Prem Pasricha with whose 
views many would agree. 

“The candidates for the deansbip and other student services 
positions and the authorities are often equally vague about 
the functions and scope of the office of the Dean. The 
lack of clarity around the post is very likdy to create 
doubts and fears in the minds of academic Deans, die 
teaching faculty and certain cadres of administration. It 
has already become common for the deans of students to 
be treated as a threat to their colleagues. One basic and 
the most important requisite for the success of a Dean is 
the co-operation and support from bis colleagues; the 
colleagues threatened by bis position are hardly the ones 
to extend co-operation and support his office. 

It is, therefore, crucial that the job analysis of the Dean of 
Students is done and the scope and responsibility of position 
are well spelt out This will help in reducing conflict 
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ORIENTATION PROGRAMME FDR 
UNIVERITY STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTION 

If there Is one single student rervice programme which should 
find a place invariably in every university and in each of its 
institutions which enroll students, Ir 3s rhat of the orientation of the 
new entrants. In American universiHes and colleges, the orientation 
programme Is varJou«ly designated. For instance, at some places, 
it is called “Freshmen Week", “Oricnratlon Week", “New Student 
Days", etc. The prograoime lasts from one day to one week. 

At the under-graduate stage, most of the new entrants ate the 
Pre-University Class Students. They are new to the college and 
university life. There is so much and so wide a gap between learning 
in a school and studylngia a college or a university instirurion 
that the freshmen are likely to be bewildered, frightened, nervous 
and maladjusted in their new set-up. They hardly ^ve a concept of 
the college life and the hostel life. The big building of the college, 
its spacious awe-inspiring lecture rooms and intricate seminar 
classes, its ostentatious library and reading halls, Student Union, 
its University Administration Office — all, in a way tend to frighten 
them. Many young boys and girls feel so nervous at the first new 
•experiences that for many days in the early months of their joining 
a college, they lead a miserable life. There is, therefore, the viral 
need of some student service that can take away from their minds 
the fright of the new sicuarion, new experiences, new programme. 
'One such very helpful student service is Orientation. 

To orient is to provide students With information they need 
just before they begin a new and unfamiliar experience. These bits 
of information may be incomplete, but still assist the individual in 
reducing the confusion arising from a new experience and help him 
'perform competently where a non-oriented person of equal ability 
mi^t fail to perform as well. 
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MAIN OBJECTIVE 

One general and simple objective of orientation programme 
under student services is to get the new student acquainted with 
all aspects of the mstitutlon and the life on the campus as far as 
possible. Shaeffer and Martinson outline the major objective of 
orientation in the following words * ** to communicate to the new 
student that college is a self-directed, mtellectually oriented 
experience The orientation programme in a college ora university 
institution should be also utilised to show that m addition to the 
procedural and socially pleasant expenences of the college life, there 
will be high scholastic achievement standards to meet, greater 
personal qualities to develop, high moral values as well as ethical 
standards to attain from a full college experience. 

Thus, broadly speaking, the purpose of the orientation prog- 
ramme is to help new entrants to be well-acquaintcd with the 
mstitution, Its physical facilities, its rules, regulations and tradi* 
tions, the financial aids and facilities available m it for needy 
students, its academic and co-cumcular programme, the exammation 
system, the mtercal as<e<sment if there be any, its expectations from 
students, the opportunities available, etc. It helps the student in 
his initial adjustment It also facilitates the fulfillmg of the admmis- 
trative needs of the university and college office 
A TYPICAL PROQRAMME 

It will be desirable to assign a group of 15-20 students to each 
staff member who will be their adviser. It is necessary that each 
student meets his adviser mdividually or in a batJi at least two 
or three times a week and gets to know all possible things that 
need to be known about the college, ihe academic programme, the 
exammation, attendance, etc- as far as possible The formation of 
tutonil groups is the first necessary step towards buildmg up an 
effective onentation programme. 

On the first day, the students meet their advisers in the first 
period After the initial nervousness inherent in facing a new 
situation IS worn off through the meeting with the student adviser, 
the enure body of students should meet m the general assembly class 
The Head of the Institution should welcome the students and 
address them in an informal, friendly way He should broadly 
describe the programme of the Institution for the year His speech 
should serve as abroad introduction to the mstitution and the campus 
Then the different staff members — the heads of departments or 
persons m charge of different programmes of the Institute should 
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give necessary details about their programmes This should be done 
With a limited oblectne of acquamtiog broadly the students with 
the framework of the programme At this stage, fuli details need 
not be given Students, by and large, will not remember the 
details at this stage It is better if some cyclostjled papers giving 
a brief account of each item are given to the students nhich would 
make a meaning for them after this initial briefing Similarly, the 
principal umvetsity ofScinls <houId also address the students Among 
the<e should be included one person from the LTniver^ity Office, 
the University Librarian, the Medical Officer, the Secretary of 
Wardens* Committee, the Counsellor, the Director of University 
Information Bureau, the N C C Officer, the Head of the Physical 
Education Department and the President of the Students’ Union 

On the first day, <houl<l be dismbutcd the orientation packets 
containing m brief general information about the university, e g 
Q booklet entitled "Know Your Unitmiiy”, a copy of the Hand 
book or Prospectus of the college, along with the onentatioo time 
table, list of holidays, etc and badging on which they put their 
names and then pm them This helps in remember the names 
of students 

Next day each sub-gtoup takes a round alone Nvith theit 
adviser and one or cuo old students of the same college or the 
faculty or the institution Here, they a« oriented about university 
admmistratue office the union pavilion, library, hobby workshop, 
health centre, etc On the third day, we can concentrate upon the 
institutional building where they leara about office and it proce- 
dures, getting appointment with the Dean or Principal, the faculty 
club and the associations as well as with the nutabetinp of the 
rooms The fourth day could be devoted to students studying the 
optional courses and after a conference with the staff adnser each 
student should plan out his courses carefully. The fifih and possibly 
the last day of the programme could be devoted to question-answers 
and to the concluding session, the last item, of cour'e, being 
refreshments ’ 

Exact duration as well as the other details of the programtne 
area matter to be decided by each of the universities and colleges 
individually taking into consideration various points such as the 
number of staff and students, the type of instruction it provides 
and the various facilities it has However, experience is the best 
teacher In some of the universities where an orientation programme 
is a regular feature (e g at the Baroda Faculty of Education and 
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Psychology and other leadtog Faculties and colleges), it gets 
improved almost every year, and senior or past students are 
profitably mvolved Students welcome this because they gam an 
Identification with serious purposes and learn to accept responsi- 
bdities which go with leadership in a free and democratic society 


SOME PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES 

As in any of the student services programme, here also we 
do encounter certain difficulties First and foremost is the lack of 
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We have somehow forgotten the importance of the first im- 
pression. When a new student enters the portal of a university 
what type of welcome he receives, ami how the university or college 
Is prepared to receive him become cruaal for him later on The 
basic need for welcoming the students and showing them that they 
are an important part of the univetsity, is the main function of 
the orientation programme 

Also because students encounter changes in types of schools 
and colleges as they progress along the cducBtlonul ladder, orien- 
tation activities should be provided at these breahtog points 
Further, a programme of onentation experiences pnor to and 
during the transition period, will help bridge the gap and assist 
the student towards adjustment. 

Orientation programme is the first part of the guidance pro 
cess, and helps m creating a feeling of belongingness amongst the 
students and encourages them to take fuller advantage of the 
other services 

WHAT DO WE DO IN ORIENTATION ? 

The sew students are assisted in making ad justmests through 
a systematic programme of activities by which they can become 
acquainted with other students, teachers, faedines, regulations and 
procedures of the institution Specially in preparatory classes where 
students have just come fromjsecondary schools, experiences with 
new elements encountered under the supervision of sympathetic 
adults can do wonders m aileviating the fear of students, and m 
providing an atmosphere in which they will feel secure, adequate 
and contented Further, this kmd of warm begmnlng will contri- 
bute positively Co students’ ability to adjust satisfactorily to subse- 
quent experiences 

CONCLUSION 

Indian universities are recognising steadily the need for an 
effective orientation programme for their students It gives students 
a feeling of getting warm welcome and makes them leam many 
things quickly, efficiently and in a friendly manner instead of 
learning about facilities and procedures through hard, awkward 

and sometimes discouraging and time-consumingwajs. This creates 

a feelmg of belongingness which goes a long way m their associa- 
tions with the university after leaving the studies 
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A PROBE INTO STUDENT TURBULENCE IN 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUSES 


A new kmd of student movement, unpamllelled and unptece- 
demed m the history of not only Indian education but also of 
*e world education, has been galhermg momentum and strens* 
movement seemed to hate erupted suddenis from the Berteles 
Free Speech Movement Episode m 1964 It then spread to Berim, 

Horence. Milan, London, 
J eIoh^t“°i”“"' " '“dia The movement has become 
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a passing phenomenon, it has rooted itself deep enough to sta> 
long if not for ever It is not engineered by politicians though 
they have foxmd it profitable tt> use tbe moveraenc to serve their 
ends and hence they support It logenlousb to keep it going The 
bureaucratic, rigid and rough admlnbtrative machinery of out 
universities spatUes off incidents which feed this movement, but 
student wrath against administration is merely an excuse for the 
movement to come out openly and it is not at the root of its 
causation The causes of this movement seem to be too complex 
to fall wnthin the ambit of easy descnp ion and specification 

It is becoming abundantly clear even to a layman that the 
imlversities, at least m our country, are fast losing their character 
as famous places of excellence, peaceful places of the pursuit of 
knot! ledge, of quiet research and experimentation, of «elf possession 
and self-control, of bright eyes looking to heaven for the confir- 
mation of their hopes This state of affairs adds one shade to the 
complex of causes 

Students, teachers and administrators, the three main consti 
tuents of a university, reveal a kind of down-grading on several 
counts They seem to have forgotten to keep their minds cool 
and temper controlled The reactions of students are born often 
out of -poor inter action and a lack of dialogue between teachers 
and teachers, between teachers and adromistrators, between students 
and adtnlnwtrators and on the whole, among the three The great 
distance that has developed and has been further developing seems 
-to be stiffening the attitudes of each of the constituents, i e the 
administrators, teachers and students Where there should be a 
dialogue and concern for mutual understanding and respect, wc 
have outbursts of emotionality, walls of Indifference, shouts of 
meaningless threats and slogans and rhetoric of cold war It has 
resulted in what an Indian educator calls a “sharp polariratlon of 
forces in the two sides’ The poor or inadequate commuoicaiion 
among the three main c9D8iltucnts of the umversities seems to be 
another streak in the variegated, complex fabric of student upsurge 
and their revoluuonary demands- 

Tbe utterances of some of the foremost of student leaders 
who sparkled off the first wave of student-outbursts in the U S A, 
France, Germany and in otber European and Asian countnesgive 
us some insight Into the tbiokmg and feelings of a section of the 
student community and another possible cause of the strife. I 
quote below some of these utterances 
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—“At graduation we face the certainty of some kind of deathr 
moral if not physical, and tve must hence do all our living, 
endure all our agony and ecstasy m four short years. We 
dwell with the homble feeling of being a pawn caught m 
someone else’s chase game. Is it any wonder that we ace 
dischanted with the society that could give rise to this 
situation V* 

(A Harward Vnder-^aditate) 

“Wc are turned to bitterness by theimpotency of our action. 

We cannot follow because we are not validly led. We cannot 
lead because we ate not heard 

fA Student of The U S Campus) 

“University life itself is a senes of fundamental questions. 

And once they (the students) start to analyse their own 
problems, the logic of their conclusions drives them on 
ultimately to reject the whole of contemporary society. This 
IS becau«e, as an essential part of the social system, the 
unwersitN necessarily contains allthe contradictions, conflicts 
and paradoxes that characterize the society itself *' 

(Cohn Bandit) 

——“We are not so much protesting that our education is out 
of touch with the needs of the future, nor complaining 
about the shortage of jobs, we totally reject the entire system 
Our protest only turns into violent action because the 
structure of the soaety cannot be smashed by talks or ballot 
papers To dream of tummg the university mto an ‘island 
it«cir, where every man will be able to work m independence 
and peace, is, m any case, an empty dream, because the 
future ‘intellectual worker’ will not be able to accept the 
fragmented and alienated life which this dream entails ” 

(Cohn Bandit) 

These utterances show that there is a section of the student 
community which is dissatisfied with the teachmg and learning 
gomg on in our universities. But more than that they seem to be 
disillusioned about the promise of a new social order which the 
national leaders held out for long smeethe attainment of Independ 
ence They are frustrated at the present social structure and with the 
university as a part of that social structure and which firmly 
believes that the diseased social structure cannot be treated by 
nature cute — ^it has to be subjected to surgical operations with a 
sense of finality and with feelmgs of no compassion or remorse. 
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TTie youths seem to be eager to demolish the present goals, struc- 
ture, functioning rejationships, the value system and such other 
aspects of the role of universities and desire to build a new pattern 
by wiping out the debns of the old as would satisfy their urge, 
tieeds and thmking 

Thus, the causes of the ctJrreor turbulences in the university 
campuses are so complex, varied, ill-defined, deep rooted, ideolo' 
gical and emotive that one feels thaf they are the manifestations 
of the groping and confused efforts of a small section of inteilec 
tuals of the student-oommunlcy at the re-appraisal of the society 
which IS carried out at the non-cognitive level of spontaneous 
action and emotive responses Basically these attempts «eemtobe 

quest for a new form of participative hfe In the untver'ity 
campus motivated and sustained by a new set of goals in a new 
pattern linkage between the university and society All that 
one has is the loud dramittic and confused rejection of the esta 
Wished version but the rhetoric of rejection carries within it 
hints of tiie oev set of promises and values In terms of which 
the core features of the new vision can be tentatively defined * 

A profile of three shades is available of students la fhe 
universicy campuses There is a small sire group who are academi- 
cal^ well motivated, keen and serious about the achievement of 
their goals, very intelligent and efficient, but more concerned with 
degrees than anything else There is another small group It has 
a number of third graders but it has also some who ate quite 
intelligent, bold, violent and dynamic, possessing leadershipqualitics 
They have abilities to organize and lead demonstrations morchas 
and gheraoes They know how to show themselves off, exploit in 
a maximum way the feelings of injustice and mjur> felt among 
students Though in a minority, they know how to create a climate 
of majonty of following They create a public opinion through 
press statements, leading m3»s processions, raising shouts in the 
street and through several such devices of drawing the attention 
of the public- 

In between these two groups there is a large group of 
collegans who are middle-pathers They have potentialities, but 
arc, by and large, disinterested or Interested in watehJog the ojr 
bursts as they provide them fan Some of them join the djsmr- 
bances But had it not been for the push and the puff they 
21 
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receive from the group ofactivities, they would have quietly whiled 
a^y their time in the universities. 

A POSITIVE APPROACH HEEDED 

These are largely the facts and factors that contribute to 
student tumult in the campuses of the universities. The world is 
rapidly changing. New urges ate in evidence everywhere and in 
all the classes and sections of the sodety. The reappraisal of the social 
and moral values has been also going on in great intensity. Along 
with these reconstructive influences, baneful influences of various 
imholy forces are also in operation. Willingness to work for the 
greater good of many has been getting weaker. There are many and 
varied, often conflicting demands coming forth in different fields 
and by sections. The complexity of social, political and economic 
forces operating on the educational scene makes many educational 
issues and events confused and clouded. Student-rioting is one such 
issue. The remedy is not repression. Repression cannot and will 
not work. The remedy lies in recognising the reality of the change 
of social and educational winds and providing for a positive and 
productive approach. 
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STRIKE AND STRIFE BY COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Frequent strikes by students in colleges and universities ate tbe 
most disturbing and harmful aspects of the current educational 
scene in most of the universities in the country. TMs sickness is 
not confined to campuses of Indian universities only. Zc is an 
international malady. Universities of very few countries are free 
from students’ strikes and strife. 

THREE MAJOR CAUSES 

The causes which lead to strikes can be grouped under three 
major heads. 

Firstly, there are international trends of student uxinst at the 
university stage. The youth all over the world seems to be in 
rebellion against traditions, authorities, control and regimentatioo. 
It is possible that Indian students read about strikes and distut* 
bances in universities outside India. Two years back in the month 
of May, France was confronted with the most devastating sad 
penetrative student unrest in the history of its national life. It 
soon sparkled oR similar outbreaks of student wrath and agitation 
in West Germany. These events perhaps led to violent disturbances 
by the students of the London School of Economics and Politics 
and of other institutions of higher learning in the UJC. The 
American Universities, too, rTOrefrcqueatlyrockedbystudents’riots. 

Another group of causes rdates to the conflicting political 
ideologies in the country and the anxiety of the leaders of diflcrenc 
parties and political pressure groups to utilise students to serve 
their ends. In many parts of the country, strike by students Is a 
ingeniously manoeuvred thing, as one of the strategies of local 
political nawabs to embarrass their local political rirals that may 
be In charge of the local goveroance. 
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But a large group of causes centres round the institution— the 
coUege.or the university itself. .The failure of the .authomi^ to 
meet the demands— legitimate .or fended— of students, and 
unfortunate feeling among them that authorities only 
the language of violence are. too, responsihle for their provoration. 

How do we rate these three groups of causes m order or 
seriousness in bringing about the student strikes and strifes/ 
Institutional problems, i.e. the failure of the authondes to meet 
the legitimate or fancied demands of students is perhaps the most 
frequent and explosive of causes of student strife. The frustration, 
the dUcontent, the annoyance, the exasperation felt by students on 
really or imaginary unjust acts of their teachers, principals, manage* 
ment or of umversity authorities are at the root of most of the 
student unrest in Indian unU'ersities. Next to this is’ the influence of 
the political patty or parties. The influence of international trends 
inay be a cause but only a remote one. It may be providing some 
kind of background— stimulation. But our -Indian students have 
not yet developed such deep and futious political, social, economic 
and cultural beliefs and convictions that internatiODal events w'ould 
so quickly and easily ctiggeroff their violent teactions. Of course, 
this would happen if somebody uses these events as a tool for 
exciting and inciting the easily imptessionable adolescents and youths. 

' The most vital issue in regard to students' strikes Is the 
inodificatlon of their attitudes. Can • something be done to bring 
about a substantial modifleation in the-attitude of students ? If so, 
which agencies should come forward to do this ? 


GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 

The' Stale ' Government can play a useful role in averting 
student strikes. Firstly, it should never do anything that would 
provoke the student «)romunity. It should develop a sharp 
sensitivity to the desires and aspirations of the youths. It should 
•now recognise the new temper of the youth. The young men and 
wom^ of the colleges and tioiversUies carmot be dealt with- 
in a bureaucratic way; wherever colleges and universities are located, 
the State Government should set up tnpartite or four party Com* 
mittees consisting of the representative of the college or the- 
■univershy authorities, representative of students, represen- 
tative of the Education Department or the District School 
Inspectorate and of the Local Panchayat Raj Body. This 
Committee should be entrusted with the worTc of advice and 
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guidance on all student disputes. And this should be done as soon 
ns the dispute comes to the surface and pattlculacly before the strife 
takes an ugly turn. 

THE i?OLE OF TEACHERS' ASSOCfATJOi . 

In fact, it should be the responsibility of the College Teachers' 
Associatiori to go immediately Into the question of students’ dis- 
satisfaction and demands. The Association should use the good 
ofHces of some teachers who command love and respect among the 
student communuy. They should be asked to meet students and 
understand and assess the justificatioa and gravity of srudeots* 
grievances and be used to bring about an undttstanding with them. 
The Association should play its role on purely educational plane. 
It should work out the balanced and fair solution acceptable to 
students and then advise the college or the university authorities 
as may be concerned with the dispute. 

THE SOLE OF SrUDEHTS’ ORGANJ2ATJOH 

Whenever student community is involved in any dispute, it 
ahould take the help of some of their teachers, whose objectivity and 
interest in student welfare are accepted by all, and other local 
cducariooiiCs of broad outlook and undersrtadirg to e-tamine the 
dispute. After assessing objectively and comprehensively, the merits 
and dements of the dispute, it should work out a practicable 
solution m collaboration with the Teachers' Association. The 
Dolitlcians should be kept at a distance. Then, their repteseotatlve 
should confer with the members of the three-party or four-parry 
Committee of the GoiemmeoC. The decision o/ rhlJ Coromhree 
should be respected by the Student body, the college authonties 
and the Government. 

THE ROLE OF ROTARY AND LION'S CLUBS 

In some countries Citizens’ Otgaohatlons and Parents’ Orga- 
nisations play a positive and moderating role in solving amicably 
the disputes between a student body and college surhorinej- In IntCa, 

VrC do rot have many parents’ organisations. Cictrens* orvankatiom 
have so much political infiltration that it would be perhaps risky « 
bring tliem in the picture. But organUarioas hie Rotary dubs. 
Lion's Club, Junior Chamber, Inner Wheel Organizations of 
women can be veo’ niuch helpful if the contending parties are 
prepared to accept cheir advice. 
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THE STUDENT COURT 

The Amendments adopted bv the Senate in the Baroda Univer' 
sity Act provide a Student Court, having a statutory status, to thrash 
out all the problems and difficulties of the student community. 
This Court has a majority of the student representatives. These 
representatives would have full opportunity and freedom to place 
before the Court their feelings and views on all their problems, 
including even relating to curriculum, methods of teaching and 
examination. Two student representatives of the Court are also 
given membership of the Umvetsity Senate as Associate members. 
They can, therefore, place their views before the University 
Senate, Arrangements like this would also help in developing 
greater understanding of students* needs and problems. 

If measures such as the above are adopted by Government, 
colleges, universities, teachers* associations, students* organirations 
and cithens* councils, the frequency and intensiry of strikes and 
strifes by the student community will be considerably reduced. 



; 8-8 s 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN UNIVERSITY 
DECISION-MAKING PROCESS 


The student comznuoittes all over the world have become vocal> 
vehement and violent In their demand for a right for them to 
participate in all the decision-makiog processes of their unlversi* 
ties. This amounts to, according to thevr reptesentitives, some 
seats in the governing bodies of universities such as the Senate 
(i.e. the Court), the Syndicate (Le. the Executive Council), the 
Academic Council, the Faculties and the Boards of Studies. They 
want that they rhould have their say even in the appointment 
of their Vice-CbancelJors and other key university officera. They 
have a very good representation and a good measure of share in 
the management of University Student Unions, College Student 
Unions, University Hostels, Eictfa-Currlcular Activities, and some 
su<di other student-welfare executives. They seem to he not 
satisfied with this limited share they have been so far given by 
universities in the inanagcment of their own affairs. They want 
more and fuller participation and that, too, on all the crudal 
bodies and in the matters of university governance. This demand 
is growing and spreading to many universities in' India. In the 
case of some of the universities in India, the demand has tri^ered off 
violent and destructive outbursts of student wrath. Vice-Chance* 
Hors have been gberaoed, insulted and roughly handled. 'Morchas* 
have been led to the meetings of the Senates and Syndicates. 
Threatening statements have been made by students in the press 
besides the issue of turbulent handouts and bulletins. 

Student demands have become a great headache for the 
university authorities, especially the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Registrar. They are subjected to great powerful pressures, both 
from without and within. They have begun to realize that they 
have now to live in the new teahty of student demonstration, 
strikes and strife. 
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Public opinion for conceding students their share in the 
management of university affairs is slowly, but surely, building up. 
People connected with universities have begun to .feel that sooner 
or later students will have to be admitted as co-partners along 
with teachers and administrators in the management of university 
affairs. They seem to be crystal cleat about the point that ulti- 
mately students shall have to be associated as full-fledged members 
with the Senates and Syndicates of their universities. But some 
want that before students are given this crucial status, they be 
first trained to participate in the decision-making processes in 
bodies which are intimately concerned about the programme of 
student-welfare. 

To that end, some universities have also started their efforts. 
For instance, the Andhra University has constituted a Consultative 
Committee of teachers and students for the university colleges at 
Waltair. Tliis Committee discusses matters such as policy regar- 
ding admissions, library, course contents, examinations, hostels, 
sports and cultural activities that pertain to the whole student 
community of the University. The Punjab University has set up 
a University Student Council under the guidance of the Dean of, 
the Students’ Welfare which, as claimed by its Vice-Chancellor 
at the Delhi Meet of Vice Chancellors (Jan. 14, 1970 ), is yielding? 
“fruitful results in changing the rationale of students* thinking.”; 
In its proposals for the Amendment of its University Act, the 
M. S. University of Baroda also has provided for the creation 
of a Students’ Court, where the representatives of teachers and 
students, with the latter being in majority, would discuss all 
questions, academic, administrative and financial, affecting students, 
and the decisions of this Court would be placed by two of its 
elected student-members at the meetings of the Senate of which 
they will be associate-members without having the voting right. 
The Trivencirum Ohiversity of fCerala has been the pioneer 
among the Indian Universities to make a statutory provision for 
student rerresentation on the Executive Council of the University. 
A pri%'ate Bill was also permitted to be moved in February 1969. 
in the Indian Parliament to provide representations to students 
on some important bodies of the four Central Universities. The 
Kothari Education Commission, too, has recognised the force of 
the argument that student representatives be given a place on 
important governing bodies of universities, includmg their Execu- 
tbe Councils or Syndicates. The Andhra University is also 
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reported to have decided **to associate, to the ewent possible, 
students with the statutory Boards of die University. Thus, some of 
the Indian universities are moving, though slowly and cautiously, 
towards the goal of granting statutory rights to student tepresen- 
tatives in the manageinent of university affiiirs. They are moving 
slowly, because the question though of ‘considerable concern’ is 
"not a simple one”. i i i I 

THE' STATEMENT' OF BRITISH V.^Cs AND NATIONAL 
STUDENT UNION 

On the question of the student participation in university 
decision-making, process, the committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals of the U, K. and the National Union of Students held 
among themselves discussions on a range of points of concern to the 
university community and consequently issued a joint Statement on 
October 7, 1968. 

The Statement recognises the fact that. social situation has 
been changing rapidly In recent years and young men and women 
of student age ate expected to bear the full responsibilities of adult 
life much earlier than would have been thought reasonable a genera* 
tionago. Against this background the rights of students in the conduct 
of the affrirs of (heir university should be considered and their 
present position be correspondingly modified and modernl<ed. 

The Statement also recognises two Important facts about the 
studentparticip2tionintheuniversitvdeci'sion-njakingprocess.F/t5rtlri 
most of the charters and statutes under which the universities operate 
are ‘'In part guarantees of intellectual freedom and independence” 
and "in part careful allocations of respopalbiluy among the various 
elements of the university.” Secondly, the period during which 
studenrs can play an effective role in university government is 
limited. The implication is that student demand for participation 
in the affairs of the university will be lunited by these two facts 
and factors. 

The Statement identifies three atcas of university functioning 
in which student participation in the decision-making can he of 
\'{ir>’Ing measuresi The first area is that of the student-welfare field. 
The Stateroait shows agreement to the effect that there should be 
varying degrees of participation of students in the decision-making 
process concerning the student welfare activities. It recognises 
the right of student organirations to have responsibility for the 
management of extra-cunicular actiWties. 
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In areas rekting to curriculum and courses, teaching methods, 
major organizational matters and issues concerning planning 
and development of their universities, the Statement concedes 
the ‘ultimate decision must be that of the statutorily responsi o 
body’ thou^ it regards it *'as essential that the students views- 
should be properly taken into account.” 

The Statement clearly and categorically regards that student 
presence would be inappropriate on bodies that are concerned with 
“appointments, promotions and other matters affecting the person^ 
position of the members of staff, the admissions of individuals 
and their academic assessment.” 

Regarding course-content and teaching methods, the Statement 
recognises the cleat right of the individual teacher, in consultation 
with his colleagues. It clearly eicprcsses itself against the infringe' 
ment of this right from any quarter, be it from the university 
governing bodies or from students or from the public pressure* 
The Statement gives credit to students that they are “fully aware 
of the need to preserve this most essential of all academic freedoms . 
However, the Statement holds that without any interference with 
this academic freedom of individual teachers, it should be possible 
to provide good opportunities to students “to enter into discussion 
about the content and structure of courses, about teaching methods 
in general and about the effectiveness of the particukr teaching 
which they are receiving.” 

Thus, the British Vice-Chancellors are, by and large, in favour^ 
of providing the participation of students in the decision-making 
of the universities and the National Union of Students seek* 
effective student presence on all relevant committees of tbeh^ 
universities. Both the parties seem to appreciate and rezogni*®’ 
the fact that there are certain areas of operation where 
students’ representations In tiie decl3lon.-maklag should be a 
while in some areas though students’ views should be taken 
full account, the ultimate decision-making should be that of 
the statutorily responsible body, and there are certain other area* 
where student presence would be inappropriate. The opinion, ^ 
doubt, further recognised the fact that the machinery of studeo^ 
participation could and should be extended and improved. 

THE THINKINQ IN INDIA 

The thinking in India on the Issue of student participation 
la the dcclsiort-making process of their universities has not 
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taken definite shape and trends. Tliere are some Chancellors and 
Vice-Chancellors who have categoricallf opined themselves against 
student participation in the university decision-making. The views 
of some of rhem may be quoted to clarify their sraad : 

*Tt is sometimes suggested that students should be allowed 

to participate in the administration and academic decisions of 
colleges and universities. This is, perhaps, an attempt to over- 
simplify the problem....WhlIe it is always desirable to have 
close contact with the ideas and aspirations of the students 
through various devices, die provision of elective posts for 
them In adminlstratU’e and academic bodies would, in my 
view, make confusion worse confounded.” Slirt S/inmxm 
Narr^ana, the Chancellor of the (jujorot University) 

.. ■■ - ”Qur. students constitute a much more immature section of 
society and it would be desirable to watch the ejcperience 
elsewhere and not to tush In for such experiment to associate 
our students In university admtoistration. It may result in 
further deterioration In academic standards.” {Vice-Chanccllcr, 

^ UniiCTJicy of Bihar) 

__ ''Student participation in university administration, foe the 
present, needs to be pbyed down.” (Vice-Chnnccllor, Bombey 
University) 

The view-point that opposes students’ right to participate io 
the decision-making does not wish to deny the student forums to 
act as 8 training ground for full leadership and buJd up their 
administrative potentialities. It opposes only granting student- 
representatives a place on the University Executive Councils, 
because in the latter so many items of confidential nature are 
being discussed and decided that student presence would not only 
constitute embarrassment to administration and teacher members on 
the body, but also would harm academic interests. 

There is another view-point held by those who take the 
middle line between the entire relcction and the whole acceptance of 
students’ involvement in the decision-making processes of oniver* 
sities. This view-point concedes that students should have parti* 
cipation in decision-making through their representatives in extra- 
curricular activities. Even in areas of student-welfere they can be 
fruitfully consulted and their voice be heard before decisions are 
taken. On questions relating to curricula, admission to courses, 
examinations, appointment of teachers, and teaching methods 
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followed by them, students should be given a prior opportunity 
to express their needs and views, but the ultimate decisions should 
rest with the appropriate university bodies like the Executive 
Council, the Senate, the Academic Council, th^ Faculties and the 
Boards of Studies. 

“ Representatives of students can be admitted as full-time 
members of the concerned authorities and allowed to 
participate in the discussions and to represent the 
views of the students. Whenever student participation is 
not possible, say, on an Examination Board, they should 
have opportunities to discuss the general principles 
involved in the related decisions and their views should 
be considered before final decisions.” 

The third view which seems to be very radical bolds that 
participation of students in the decision-making of their university 
should not scare the elders into thinking that students will dominate 
and won’t listen to them. This view has faith in students that 
they will behave well in their assignments of responsibility. It 
emphasites the fact that a university is a body corporate of the 
teachers, students and administrators. Student participation is a 
requUlte for the effective, smooth and peaceful functioning of the 
university. Its value and need He in the need to ensure co-oper* 
ation and good will among the three constituents of the unlversltv' 
community. 

The view further maintains that students, as much as teachers 
and members of the governing bodies of there university, have 
incontrovertible slal in the educational process. They have an 
equal right to good education, equality of educational opportunity 
and equity and justice in treatment. Students have as much right 
as the teachers to alack their thirst — the thirst that from soul 
doth the, doth ask a dunk divine”. It is, therefore unthinkable, 
according lo this view, to deprive students of their share in the 
university academic life and the administrative and financial forces 
which largely shape this academic life. It further maintains that 
.in this age of democracy, the university has to be " for”, “of” 
and *' by ” students. This can be made a reality by conceding 
students the right to participate in university affairs The fear that 
students lack maturlt>', emotional stability and perspective are more 
of assumptions than facts. On the contrary, if they are trusted 
and invohed In the major decision-making process of universities, 
with a right approach, and with tact and good human tcbtionshlp, 
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their participation would result in better mutual respect, more crea- 
tive and productive dialogue and discourse and better co-operation. 
7f students are mi oired in the important process of deci'ion-malaQg, 
they would develop more seriousness and sobnetf, and develop 
betterattitudes towards their studies, and would assume great lead 
In controKing their campus problems. This would be m the ultimate 
good of the soaety and the nation. 

CONCLUSION 

Such are the views and trends m regard to the difficult, 
complex and explosive question of student representation on the 
governing bodies of universities The first new denying any nght 
to students to have them heard on university decisions is not 
tenable and hence cannot be accepted. The second view is more 
rational, and likely Co be more teallstic m the present climate in 
our universities. But universities will haie ulumstely to move to 
the third %iew, a> the democratic urge of students cannot be 
blocked Students' right of parucipation on university bodies 
should be recognised firmly It may take any shape or form But 
nght they should have. A university wiU develop only if it pro- 
vides CO students and teachers means of frank, rational and critical 
discussions And student participation should be conceded in a 
positive and deznocraac way, and not as a measure of corrective 
to student riots The concept and practices of traditional authority 
should undergo a change That Is the need of the day l 

The following excerpt from the Report 0 / the Qaiendragadkar 
Commission on the subject would provide a befitting conclusion 
to this paper. 

“ In dealing with the question the level and degree of 
maturity of the students will have to be taken into account. 
Jnsomeareas the students can be left to manage their own 
affairs and these areas would be those pertaining to extra- 
curricular activities which have become an essential part of 
modem education, for instance, such areas are covered by 
the management of hostels, runnmg of youth welfare- 
board'.and othercultural andphysical activities In some 
areas, their views may be ascertained and taken into account 
by decision-inakmg authority, but in Identifying these areas 
and determining the manner of participation of students, we 
must never forget that the mam object of association of 
students with the universityadmmistration is to emphasire 
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the academic significance of such participation which would 
make education richer and more meaningful in every wayj it 
is not identified to enable the students to introduce political 
overtones in univerdty matters. In addition, all departments 
should set up Councils of Students* Afiairs or Students' 
Advisory Councils consisting of students and teachers.” 



1 8-9? 

PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATORY STUDENTS 


The furious activities and the aggressive rush and push for 
admission to the Preparatory Classes in Atts» Science and Commerce 
in the universities of Gujarat and elsewhere are ordinarily over 
by mid-June and the classes start functioning in the beginning of 
July. 

ORIENTATION 

Some of the colleges and university tmits, where the enrolment 
in these preparatory classes is over a thousand, organise a series 
of orientadon oeerings and lecnares for the new entraocs. The 
main focus in this orientation programme is to introduce the 
young boys and girls who are new to the college climate and to 
its programme, to the various facets of their hfe on the campus 
of the college— the syllabus, the arrangement for teaching, the 
scheme of internal assessment and tests, the Iibtary and the best 
way to utilise it, the student wel&re fecUities in the college and 
on the campus, the N. C. C. and so on. 

These meetings and lectures are good. But when they are done 
on a mass scale, their objectives are realised by only a small 
number of students. Freshmen in colleges do not yet have that 
background to be able to cull out the most essentials from the 
mass type lectures, and further, it is likely that they even miss 
the vital points. The speakers at such orieatacioo lectures are not 
always interesting and effective in their presentation and elucidation. 

"What is really needed Is to prepare some orientation literature 
written in a style and language that the freshers can understand. 
The narrative and description should be crisp and catching. It 
should be well illustrated with fine and clear pictures. It should 
also contain answers to all such questions which die freshmen 
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usually ask. This literature should be placed in the hands of each 
boy and girl,adniitted_to the Preparatory Classes. 

the STUDENT j^DVISERS 

The orientation lectures and literature are good. They do sety 

a purpose to some extent. But still their effectiveness is likely t 
be limited. In the universities of the U. S. A. and ^ 

number of European countries, there prevads a practjce °fS»den 
Counsellors. Each student is assigned to a Student Counse 
an Adviser whom he or she is expected to meet by prmo 
appointment. This personal contact of the student wit 
adviser is valuable. The student new to the campus and to m 
academic W Other co-curricular and cultural P-^^Sramine ot in 
colle-e or the university gets from the adviser a lot of mfoOTa 
and Ltplanatlon which helps him to establish a relationship he . 
ween the facilities available and his own needs and interests. 

The ptepatatory courses have both compulsory 

optional subjects. Many students experience difficulties in cboosio^ 
the tight kind of optional subjects At this suge.they hardly 
discovered' their own interests and the areas of competence, tienc » 
in the absence of any systematic educational guidance and counse^ 
ling, quite a number of students noake wild^choices or theyioliow 
their friends. This .unfortunate tendency is seen more among g'f. 
students. Many of'them select optional subjects for no better 
reasons thm the fact that some of their friends or girls living ^ 

the same or the neighbouring street have taken the same optionais. 

In this respect, the Student Advisers, if we can arrange for themy 
can render precious service to the baffled young boys and g«rls- 
Both staff members and senior students of the college ^n wor 
as Student Advisers at least in the initial months. This wool ^ 
prevent wastage through failures. 

COhLEQE LECTURERS 

Selection of insrructors-teachers of the Preparatory Classes 
should not be a matter of unthoughtful set routine or tradition* 
•The young boys and girls cannot be placed under any junior 
instructor on the college staff. Whoever is assigned the task o 
teaching in the Preparatorv Class should be a good effective teacher* 
He should have a pleasant bearing and a pleasant, well articula^ 
ed and aullble voice. A smilingface and a readiness to understan 
student needs and difficulties will go a long way in establishing 
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precious rapport between tbe teacher and -fJie students. He- should 
have confidence and aklU to take away the edge from the prafiks 
of students. He - should /not be 'touchy and itritable. He should 
have a sense of humour andlmust be able to laugh with students. 
The college'princip3j».on Ms part, should-see that no instructor 
teaching in the Preparatory • Classes develops a distance from the 
students, and-shuts - himself'off by building for bimself'an ivory 
cell of real or pretended scholarship, the reserve and the fopp- 
ishness ofia college teacher. |lt is better to place a less learned 
but more pleasant and .skilful' teacher in the Preparatory Class. 
Fresh, inexperienced; Junior lecturers should not be thrown into 
the lion’s den. Many of them were themselves students a year or 
two before. They have ^ec to acquire -poise, skill and techniques 
of teaching young adolescents huddled together in a large class. 
They get easily frightened, irritated and turn into either roaring 
tigers or meek sheep- 

Some of the difficulties pointed out by students- of the 
Preparatorj' • Classes are ’recorded in a -recent study. This study 
reveals the (nature and extent of inadequacies in the teaching at 
the Pteparacoty Stage. . 

Students allege that the lecturers, by and large, speak quite 
fast, use too much technical words without canog to explain 
them and use very little eximples and illustrations. They find it 
difficult to grasp their hurried, abstract and he&\y delivery and 
preseotatioo. Quite a number of lecturers either use the black 
board sparingly or when they use it, the scribbling is so hapharard 
and flying that they find it very difficult to make much sense out of 
it. There is little effort on the part of the leadiers to establish 
rapport with the class during the teaching process Hardly any inter- 
action takes place in the class between the teacher and the stud- 
ents, excepting some hidden mischievousoutbursts by some students 
and the annoyance and the wrath of the teachers and the laughter 
b}' tbe^clsss. Further, there ishsrdJy eny scheme for the sittinjf 
arrangement of students. Those who go to the class early, pet a 
seat, but for those who go leisurely, there is no accommodation. 
Unless the lady students get into the ebss well in time, they find that 
there is no room for them in the class. Students, when they do 
not find seats in the classroom, walk away, and sometimes indulge 
in pranks outside the classroom to make their existence noticed. 

23 
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Because of sudi conditions, students tend to take class lectures 
lightly or indifferently. Only a small percentage of about ten or 
thereabout do not find difficulties instituting deterrents. A tend' 
ency then soon develops among students to look for the dictated 
class notes or guides and annotations available in the market. A 
significant number of students also turn to private coaching classes, 
using college classrooms as a platform for indulging in their 
adolescent pranks. 

This unhappy state of affairs should be earnestly tried to be 
improved. This poses a great challenge to the ingenuity and 
earnestness of college principals and heads of Preparatory Classes. 
The situation in the classrooms Is further aggravated by the fact 
that in the different subjects taught at the Preparatory Stage, 
there is a disturbingly wide gap between the syllabi at the S. S. C. 
Stage and those at the University Preparatory Stage. The Boards 
of Studies in each university should do some fresh and realistic 
thinking in this mattex. 

The need of the day is the realistic appraisal of the Preparatory 
students* difficulties and needs, and doing some pre-planning in 
colleges foe meeting these difficulties and needs. 
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STUDENTS’ PERCEPTION OF REFORMS 
IN COLLEGES 


In May 1969. a iliree-day Confcrencfi of Student Representa- 
tives of Indian universities, jointly sponsored by tbe Union Ministry 
of Education and Youth Services and the University Grants 
Commission, met in Delhi. To the Conference more than 80 per 
cent of the total universities and the institutions deemed to be univer- 
sities in the country had sent their student representatives. 

Among the six major themes discussed at the Conference, one 
related to curriculum, teaching and examination reform. The 
Conference divided itself into three committees, one of which 
deliberated upon this perennial theme. Its recommesdadonsserve 
to high'lighc the sordid fsct chat curriculum, teaching and examina- 
tion in Indian universities have continued to be sore problems, 
and one does not know how long they would continue to be a 
headache to the administrators of the universities. 

It is interesting to note what the student representatives had 
to say on the existing pattern and content of current curriculum, 
teaching practices and the system of examinadon in our colleges, 
the university students’ perceptton of these three vital aspects 
of higher education need to be noted by the Randits in our 
universides who are concerned with them. It is time that they 
t«cognise the need of getting precious feed-back from such delibera- 
tions of student representatives. Students are the consumers and 
their views in such matters of vital concern to them cannot be 
lightly passed over. 

CURRICULAR REFORM 

Like the many in our society, the studoit representotives 
constituting the Committee have fdt that the present educational 
system is outmoded and is not geared to the needs of the sodety. 
They are right in saying that the courses should be directly related 
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totht Fodo-economic conditions in the conntrj-. 

Education Commission has given us a well-planned, phased pro 
gramme of developing education to meet several national needs 
Lcluding the ones suggested by the student represenmtives and the 
national manpower need. But nothing has come out of the pragmatic 
recommendations of the Commission. A great opportunity for 
educational reform is lost. Whose fault is ? 0°' 
that we lad-, determination and dynamism to implement all those 
things which we say we ought to do in education. , , , , 

The Committee has said that courses of study should be 
reviewed and modernised. It should be said to the credit of most 
of the universities that they have taken steps to modernise their 
coui'es of study as far as their resources permit. And the resources 
of Wian universities are not quite good enough. 

The Committee has further stressed, as urgent, the need to 
evolve a uniform pattern of stiucmre in various cotmses. T^us, it 
has regarded it as a crucial fiicior from the point of faolitatmg the 
mobility of students who may like to seek admission in other 
umversities. 


CHANQE IN TEACHING METHODS 

Students have asked fora maior change in the existing methods 
of teaching being used in university classes. They have expressed 
their utter disfavour and resentment for the large-scale use of the 
lecture method, and have advocated its speedy replacement by 
voided reading and discussion method. The Committee’s acmai 
words in this respect are •. “aassroom lectures should change 
into round-table discussions with a view to ensuring a two-way 
participation in instruction.’ t, . ^ t. 

These are indeed very vital observations. But in order to re 
abl- to adopt such teaching methods in colleges, certain pre- 
requisites are to be 6r5t met with- Discussion and assignment 
methods can work only in smaller classes- They practically break 
down in large classes of a hundred or more students And colleges 
and universities do not have funds to cut down their classes to 
such a sue which would permit teachmg-leaming through seminars 
and workshops. Therefore, though It is highly desirable that teaching 
methods shoxild he reshaped on the basis of the principles of 
group dynatmes and greater student interaction, very little in this 
direction is,bemg,done^due to the unchanging stringent financial 
conditions. of out" universities and colleges. 


ShjDEWTS’ PERCEPnbN'oy REFORMS iW'COU'eCBS ii? 

EXAMINATION REFORM' 

Jn regard to examination reform in Indian universities, it is 
possible to implement a good number of suggestions made by the 
student Tcpresentatives. . 

Question papers can be substantially improved by adopting the 
techniques of scientific planning of question papers and of writing 
individual questions. This would ne^ a determined efforc on the 
pace of universities to orient their teachers into the principles and 
techniques of educational evaluation. This would make the prepara* 
tion of questions valid and the scotlag of answer scripts reliable. 

SlmiUrly, the practice of dictating notes which encourage 
cramming can be banned by university authorities More emphasis 
can be given to objective tests and to problem oriented questions. 
But the teachers would need to be oriented in the techniques of 
writing these kinds of questions. The supervision again should be 
vigilant and sincere, otherwise there would be copying on a large 
scale in an examination where objective types of tests are used. 
Objective tests would then make examination more unreliable 
and of questionable utility. 

Students have said that the examinations should be properly 
spaced out. They have favoured periodical tests as they *‘help 
students to shate their load and thus enable them to improve 
their performance at regular intervals”. 

There is much In favour of continuous and comprehensive 
evaluation of student achievement. But such a system requires a 
smaller teacher-student ratio. Continuous testing requires good 
supervisory facilities and administration. In Preparatory Classes 
where there are more than two thousand students, continuous 
periodical tests create many administrative difficulties. 

They have also said that examinations should be strengthened 
by the introduction of Viva~vo<x. This is a very good suggestion. 
But Viva-voce becomes an impossible proposition when a brge 
number of students are involml- 

The Committee has also made some further suggestions regard- 
ing the reform to be effected in the examination system of our 
universities, vir. laying down a full-proof system of appointment 
of examiners, framing of rules for moderating assessmMt of 
examination answer-books, adopting Letter-Grade System in the 
place of the existing system of numerical marks, etc. 
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The Conference of Student Representatives of Indian universi- 
ties in deliberations on such ^tal issues as curriculum, teaching 
and examination is a welcome development. Students* views are 
in line with the current reforms advocated in these fields by 
experts. Here dispensers and consumers are in agreement. Now 
it is for the administrators to get into action I 
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WHY rNDIFPERENT STUDENT 

' iAttendance in college classes ? 


Though universities in the U.K. and the U.SA. are not very 
iastidious about students putting In a minitnutn of certain percentage 
of attendance in college classes, students in these countries are 
reported to be hardly absenting Aemselves from classes. 

Indian universities usually lay down as obligatory attendance 
at atleast tw&>tbirds of the total lectures deliver^ either In 
individual subjects or in the course as a whole. Even then the 
problem of inadequate or Indiferent student attendance in college 
classes prevails. It is true that rarely students ate prevented from 
appearing at university exambatlons on account of deficiency in 
their attendance. The reason is perhaps that the deficiency in 
attendance in the case of individual students cannot be estabhshed 
firmly on a fool-proof basis. The form of records es well as the 
procedures for taking attendance at college lectures are not vigorous 
enough to establish the iacts of deficiency in attendance. Attendance 
taking in colleges is a routine matter, and the existing practices in 
them give one an impression that the teachers as well as the adminis' 
tratora are^not very much serious about it. TTie tendency seems 
to be to mark students present instead of absent as recording 
absence of any student brings in Its trail many problems. 

MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS 

Attendance of students in college classes has become an impor' 
tant issue in the context of the maintenance of university standards 
and of the college discipline. It Is contended that it will be %ery 
difficult to raise the level of the scholastic attainments of students 
-unless they are made to attend college lectures, tutorials, seminats 
and die practical work. College lectures constitute carefully planned 
and carefully prepared learning-experiences for students. Regularity 
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of attendance is the first pre-requisite for students to be able to 
take ads'antage of these learning-experiences. Irregular attendance 
makes it difficult for students to understand and*thereby to take 
full advantage of the lectures. Students, artheydo not follow lect* 
tires and textbooks, are forced to read annotated notes and cheap 
guide-books or join coaching classes. In the Examination Hall, 
they are tempted to use unfair means because they do not under- 
stand the subject and carmot cram everything in the subject. All 
these have undermining effects on university standards. 

POOR COLLEQE LECTimES 

But this issue another dimension. When attendance in 
college lecture is made obligatory, it presupposes that lectures 
are of real scholastic merit-something which students would cot 
get from elsewhere (say, from books, notes, etc.), so something 
which they would really miss if they do not attend them. Ahoxst 
how many lectures that are delivered in our college classes, can 
we say that they are of real scholastic merit or of real teaching- 
learning N'alues 1 

Students allege that what they get from their lectures is often 
irom a few books and that, too, almost straightway reproduced 
from them. Often the reasoning, illustrations and e\'en the language 
are reproduced without much difference. Why should they be 
then forced to attend lectures foom which they do not get any 
firesh ideas and or new knowledge at the same lime which tire out 
thrir xxunds? 

It is also revealed by students that in under-graduate classes, 
it is a practice with many teachers to dictate notes. If note-dicta- 
ting is the major method of teaching, where is the justification for 
all students to attend the classes all the time ? Students can work out 
some arrangement among themselves and attend classes according 
to their turn. Or, if the teaching is to be done by note-dictating, 
then where is the need for any student to attend the classes at ail ? 
The rotes can be printed and distributed among the students. 
Why make a false show at all ? 

EXAMINATIONS 

Students also allege that the lecturers usually set questions in 
periodical examinations from their lecture notes. Even most of 
the questions set in tmiveisity examinations are ai«!o such as can 
be very wdl prepared from guide-books. This takes away much 
of the importance of attending college lectures. When one can 
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pass an examination by reading (lecture notes or guide-books only, 
where is the motivation for attending college lectures? What is 
the Justification for making atteodancc^cotapulsory? 

THE DZEFEREHCE 

In the colleges and universities of the U.S.A., students hardly 
remain absent in coUege classes. The reason is that teachingi leam- 
ing and examination in that country are organised on a different 
pattern. The American university teacher hardly delivers lectures 
in the sense in which his counterpart in India does. Lecturing by 
the teacher is minimum. There is more of exposition and discussion. 
In this both the teacher and almost all students participate. It is 
joint thinking, sharing of knowledge,' views and experiences. 
American— ;and even English — ^university classrooms are full of inter- 
action among students and between teachers and 'students. Each 
student is required to prepare assignments given bj' the teacher. 
Thus, the students read and so does the teacher. "^Both the parties— ’ 
students and'the teacher — come well-prepared on the assignment 
which forms the starting-point and the base of discussion. A teal 
intellectual climate prevails In the classroom. ' 

In Indian univeesuiest we still believe in teaching through 
lecturing. This hardly stimulates even few of our students. Teaching 
and learning both become a formal and a dull affair. Gifted 
teachers, of course, create life and real in their teaching. But such 
teachers and such creative teaching are becoming rare these days. 

If enforcement of college attendance is really to be made a 
sensible thing, then coUege teaching needs to be thoroughly 
renovated I 
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STUDENTS AND UNIVERSITY 
CONVOCATIDNS 


There was a time hardly two or three decades back, when a- 
University Annual Convocation used to be a big event on a uni*- 
versity campus. It had its traditional glamour, august grandeur, 
solemn dignity and exhilarating excitement. 

For the university administration staff the whole week pre- 
ceding the day of the Convocation was of intense and mounting acti- 
vity and full of stress and strain. For students it marked the 
fruition of thetr and their parents’ long cherished dream. Gradua- 
ting students would travel long dbtances away from their homes* 
to participate in the Convocation function. 

The receiving of diplomas or degrees donning their colourful 
academic gowns and that, too, at the bands of a high dignitary 
like the University Chancellor, who is ustially the Governor of 
the State, was considered by students a proud occasion long to- 
be cherished in their life. It was considered a proud privilege and 
great pleasure by Faculty Deans, University Senators and the 
Syndics to participate in the solemn and august ritual of invoking 
and passing Grace for the admission of the qualified graduates to 
University Diplomas and Degrees. 

Those were the days when students and the society valued 
university diplomas and degrees highly, perhaps because the employ- 
ment market for young graduates was then not bad if not bright. 
NO MORE EXCITINQ 

Things seem to be changing now. Though a Convocation Day 
continues to be a day of beetle activity for the administrative 
staff, it seems to have lost its former glory and excitement. It has 
begun to lose its previous interest and attraction for students and 
teachers alike, and even for the Senate Members who are involved 
in passing the Grace. 
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, STUDENTS AND WIVERSITI CONVOCATIONS 

. Students who show keenness in passing xmiversity examinations 
seem to lose all their enthusiasm for university diplomas or degrees. 
A cry is being , raised by graduating students in some of the 
universities that ‘they want jobs, not degrees’. With the dimini- 
shing of the job value of diploma and degree certificates, the 
enthusiasm for receiving them, and that, too, in person, has almost 
gone. A large number of graduates know that they are not going 
to get any (job. They shudder at the idea of continuing to be a 
burden on their parents. The frustration is more in young men 
than in young women. 

' Quite a significant number of students do not bother to apply 
for their degree certificates. Of those who apply a large number 
prefer to receive their degrees in absentia. Some facts revealed by 
the 1969 Convocation of the M.S. University of Baroda illustrate 
this point. 

THE BARODA EXAMPLE 

At the Baroda University Convocation held on the 22Dd 
November 1969, 2,164 students tecefved their diplomas or degrees. 
Of them around 930 or 43*1 per cent elected to receive their 
degrees In abswda. 

A doctoral degree, being the highest academic qualification, 
one would like to receive in person. But 9 out of 22 doctoral 
students at Baroda chose to' receive their degrees in absentia. 
Similarly, if a degree is earned in the Rrst Class, it should be a 
proud achievertient for the student, and he or she would wish 
to receive such honours in person. But the example of the Baroda 
University at the Convocation showed that out of the total 403 
students who received their degrees io the Rest Class or First Class 
with Distinction, 203 students or more than half preferred to receive 
it in absentia. The sex factor In respect of those 930 who received 
the degree in absentia was to the ertent of 25 per cent women 
students. 

It is true that students who choose to receive their degrees in 
absentia do so because either they are far away from the universi^ 
piace or are already in employment or are preyehted by reasons 
which they cannot control. Still there is a suable number of 
students who do not go to the Convocation simply because they 
do not find any fun or value in it. They do not have that excite- 
ment or keenness or even interest which the students In the pas 
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felt about receiving university degrees. University Convocations seem 
to have lost their glamour as well as their value and significance. 

These facts necessitate rethinking about University Convoco' 
tiODS. 

MONOTONOUS RITUALS 

Some of our universities continue to have the traditional 
elaborate rituals for their convocations. Tor instance, they require 
the students to file in column in a particular order, subject them to 
a ritual of rehearsal of how to move forward to receive the Grace, 
how to make a bow to the Chancellor and how to walk back to 
their seats, etc. 

The invocation and passing of Grace, for the admission of 
students to different degrees,' the Chancellor's welcome speech, the 
recital of. rituals in admitting each group of students to their 
respective degree and the formal way of charging them to prove 
themselves in their life and conversation, worthy of the degree 
awarded to them— these rituals are the legacy of the past. They 
indeed have their glamour. They do help in creating a psychological 
climate. They demonstrate the solemnity of the fact of admission 
of students to degrees and diplomas. They also help in building 
up a much needed ethos in and about the University. 

But people now seem to have lost interest in such rituals. 
Times have changed. Values and perspectives have also changed- 
Such rituals are now looked upon with disfavour as they are con' 
sidered the relics of the past. The rituals at Convocation are 
very elaborate and time-consuming. They slow down the tempu* 
They tire out both the students and the audience. A change is, 
therefore, warranted in the traditional rituals at the Convocation. 

People want things to be done quickly and gracefully 
with some fun and exdiemeni. It would be better to make the 
passing of Grace brief. The Grace can be passed en masse to cut 
the timeshort.The groups ofrecipients of different degrees may not 
have elaborate recital in the Chancellor’s address. Only the recipi' 
ents of gold medals and other academic distmctions should have 
distinctive but brief ritual. Everything — the march of the Convoca- 
tion procession, the passing of Grace for the admission of students 
to various degrees and dilpomas and the Chancellor’s welcome 
speech put together should not take more than 30 to 40 minutes. 
And the whole Convocation should be over in an hour or so. 
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At the Convocatioa a national figure of eminence of,. great 
scholarship and^excellence. in a field that has a. bearing on univer- 
sity education is usually called upon as the Chief Guest to deUver 
the Convocation Address. 

Usually, these Convocation Addresses are read from prepared 
text. Unless one is able to read the written address effectively — 
and this is a gift which is possessed not by many— the Convocation 
Address becomes an inflieftnent on the audience. It is, therefore, 
more desirable that the Chief Guest delivers his lecture extempore. 
The audience and the students particularly would then enjoy his 
Of her speech. The printed text of the address has its value. Ic 
may be distributed among the audience for their more leisurely 
perusal. 

There is another aspect of the Convocation Addresses which 
also need rethinking and change. These Addresses need not be in 
English. They would serve their purpose much better if they ate 
delivered in the regional language or in Hindi in the non-Hindi 
speaking rejions. 

This was exactly what was done at the recent Convocation 
of the M S. University of Baroda. The students of the University 
requested and the Chief GuestShei Shriman KarayaDjt, the Gujarat 
Governor complied— that the Convocation Address be in Hindi. 
Shri Shriman Narayanji spoke for half of the time extempore 
In Hindi. This had such exhilarating and stimulatirg effect and 
many wished that the entire address should have continued in 
Hindi. Everybody enjoyed the Hindi speech, which acnaiJy proved 
to be more, e^gcrn’C than whenJater oo the Convocation Address 
in English was read out by the Rajpalji for the benefit of those 
in the audience who did not understand Hindi. 

A time has come when we should be reconciled to Convoca- 
tion Addresses being delivered in regional languages or in Hindi. 
And Goddess Saraswati is not going to shower her anger on the 
academic world for having the Com'ocaiion Addresses in an Indian 
language. 

The University Convocations need rethinking and change. 
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ADMNISTRATION, FINANCE AND CONSTITUTION OF 
INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


The Vice-Chancellor cannot escape the repercussions and the influence 
of fjolitical fjarttes In this democratic age, the universities cannot 
exist in isolation and fiohtics must haie its impact on tiniccrsi^ 
life, but I consider that this mpaa should not be one-sided U 
after all, outside influences are trying to affect university life, why 
1 $ the latter not so icell integrated as to influence the life of its 
surroundings ’ This is a ^uesiicm I should Iihe to ask of those who 
are m charge of the unitersities, and whatever we might say to 
the contrary, there will be political parties and they will even he 
influencing the Union elections. When we are permitting freedom 
of thought amongst teachers, there will be persons with different 
political ideo!ogies~Congrcss, Communist or Socialist. But, as long 
as these teachers are devoted to their sub}eets, their teaching ond 
research, and do not disturb the life of the university, there should 
be no di^culty. I can say from my expenence of the University of 
Allahabad that all these political parties are represented amongst 
the teachers and the students. After all, they think over most of 
the problems, and discussions and ^mposia must be allowed freely 
in the University Union. But the only thing to observe is as to 
how tactfully such activities are not allowed to permcote the 
regular life of the university This is where some check is needed, 
and if the Vice-Chancellor has his in^ucnce over the stojf ond 
students, there is no reason why there should be any trouble from 
political parttes. We must try and stand up against this end, if 
there does arise a situation when there is Qovemment interference 
to such an Cirtent that it is impossible for the Vice-Chancellor 
- to function independently, then, of course, he has come to a stage 
when he should be able to fling m his resignation straightway. 
Howecer, such a situation comes about very rarely. 


“-Vice ChaticeUor B. N» Jbo 
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UNIVERSITIES AND THE STATE 


Tlie Indian Constitution has placed all education includi 
"University education under States. So a State decides whether 
unh ersity is to be set up or not, and if It decides to sec up 
university, then it determines bow, when and where it is to be e 
up. The State, no doubt, usually consults the University Gran 
Commission regarding the establishment of new universities, b' 
such consultation is not obligatory on the part of States. Thei 
are instances where such consultation has not taken place in tl 
establishment of some new universities. In any case, the ultimate 
authority lies with the State Government. The State Mmistry draws 
up the Bill framing up the constitution of the proposed new uni* 
versity and It is the State legislature which ultimately decides the 
details of the constitution and le^slates thereon. It is the State 
legislature which subsequently decides all issues of the amendments 
of one cr mote provisions of the Acts mcorporating the universi* 
tits of the State. In this way a State Government wields complete 
authority so far as the establishment and the framing of, and later 
on of the amendment of these constitutions of the universities set 
up by it. 

NO DrCTATINQ ROLE 

But, the State Ministry does not play an over-whelmiog and 
dictating role in the establishment of a university. It has to be 
responsive to the views and directives of the political party to 
which it belongs. It has to accommodate, to a certain extent, the 
views and the wishes of the opposition among the political parties 
represented on the State legislature. Very often the cstafalish- 
nient of new universities or the amendment of University Acts are 
done on the basis of the recoromeadadons made by specially 
appointed Committees which collect die views of the university 
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teachers, students, various public bodies and institutions, associa*' 
tions of school headmasters and teachers, and so on Of courser 
the persons who sit on such Committees are chosen by the 
Government What has been happening m most of the States is 
that usually such per*ons are placed on the Committees who are 
m the good books of the Government and whose views and 
decisions are not likely to embarrass the Government Even after 
such Committees hate made their recommeudanons, it is always 
left to the Government to accept them with or without modifica- 
tions or sheKe them altogether This ultimate power of the State 
Government is justified on the ground that it is the dut> and 
responsibility of the Government to view the recommendations in 
the total perspective of the needs and resources of the State as a 
whole A State is a sccial welfare machmery which has to cater 
to the needs of se% eral types and lands of welfare activities and pro- 
gramme for the people, andunncrsiiies are not its only obUgations 
Questions like the medium of instruction, the appointment 
of noromated members on the Senates of Stale universities, approval 

of Statutes passed by University Senates and the mode and the 
extent of grants-m-aid to univer«iiies are some of the things lo 
which State Goiernments have the authority But even in the 
exercise of the authority on these and such other issues, the State 
Government do's not enjo^ and exercise absolute powers 

Unless a Unlvcrsu> Act lays down m us bod> by enacting a 
sec ion that a particular medium of instruction will be followed 
in tl e uniN crsuy it is left to the Senate and the Syndicate of 
the university to decide what the medium of instruction and 
eximination it ‘hould have for its own departments, constituent 
and sfiihated InsiUutions That is why m the State of Gujarat, the 
Baroda Unnersily is able lo retam English as the medium o( 
msitu non, while it is defintely known that the Guprat Goicm 
ment favours the regional language as the medium of instruction 
at the Colleg- stage The Universities of Gujarat. South Gujarat 
a-d Saurt«htra base Gujarati os the medium of instruction In their 
im itutlons because their Acts of incorporation provide for the 
revlonal language to be u«ed as the medium of instruction 

The nominated members of the Senates of different State 
u-'ivcTStti-s are no doubt appointed by the State Government. But 
ihe re o-n-nrodationa ia that regard are made by the Vice'Chancellof* 
of the vnlvetsities on the advice of their Syndicates Usually, the 
State Goremment accepts the ramca lem by the Vice Chancellors 
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In tow. Strangely enough, some University Teachers Associations 
want the State Government to interfere in this respect by rejecting 
cettain names and accepting others. This is to invite the State 
Government to interfere in areas in which it has so fat kept it-elf 
nionf If the U.T.A.s want that only educationists and public 
administrators of renown having genuine and active interests m 
the conduct of the university ate to be nominated, they should 
start a dialogue at the levels of Vict^Chancellots and of the Syndicates. 
It would be suicidal to invite govcmmentintcrferencc in any i«ucs 
peiminlng to freedom that is already bemg enloyed by unnersitles. 

It is possible that Statutes passed by a Unwers.ty Senate may- 
have hnaiwial implications, and they have, therefore lo be referred 
Vo the State Government for its approval, as the latter may have 
to pa, more on their account. There is also a provision m most 
S^e Acts of universities that if the government docs not refer 
1 , .,r,„tes back to the Senate within a period of six months 
' e .rr^eicts of them (i.e. the Statutes) by the government, 
■they automatically become valid. This steuld be observed. It Is 
d^aiult Tquestlonthe right of the State Government to examine 
difficult to q fioancla! univefslty iraplicatbns are coa 

‘“‘“,^''Hotv ver. ccnv«nti=ns ahould he developed to the effect 
th« un”« the financial Implications of the Statutes passed by n 
that unless , Government should accept the 

university ate , Senates «h ch ore arrived at through 

dcclsiooa of the Un vcrsln 

fi^'eTwAcsShTdl-o f the Syodteate and then by a latge body 
of the Fellows. 

STATE GRANT ^ ^ disappointment in university circles 

is regarding the ^ nnlvetsities and insdtmlons of 

State Govetnm , ^ because of their declared poliry 

highet ‘“V”'"® ,o Uic programme of universal, comrulsoty 

to accord the top P the State Governments 

and free primary State universities, but are al«o creatiojr 

giving iradequate grants I have 

many difficulties in^etramt ,h, paper relating to financial dlffi. 

already may- kindly refer to this paper la 

poln't 

•Vlio“P»£'» 391H02 
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ments rely too mu* on the notings made by 
State Sectetatiat tvho hate their “d “«ho^ of *o 

their ingenuity .nd cleverness But thm delays and hmdem 
umvetsm-s' programmes of development TJere 
the case of «ome State Governments that the not« of the btat 
Direclots of Educations, who know the needs 

Si:versuies intimately (because they ate the er-ofScio membem 

of university syndicates) in regard to the block 
them are disteg.rded and the notings of clerU m the Secr«a™^ 
are mven greater importance by Education Secretaries, and on 
account of their advice, by the State Education Mmisters 
delay m the sanctionmg of State Block Grants has '^““''ed in 
deEclt budgctmg in many univernnes and forcmg th-m to nav 
o\er-drafts of banks 


respectinq unh/ersitt autonomy 

Exceptins a couple of State*, the States m India are fce^ving 
fairly well ^iih their universities In the four academic freedom* 
htcb lighted by J B Davie nt , who may teach, what may be taugnt, 
hov. It shall be taught and who may be taught, tl ere is practically 
no mterfetence by the State A unnersity has to he respoosi'e 
to the needs of a developing society In this respect, umversines 
and State Governmerts ^ve to become partners and place their 

resources m the service of the community If a State Government 

advises auniversity to take up a certain pregramme of dev elopmen 

under the Five-Year Plans and offers to aid it «uitablv, the uriver 

«ity IS th*n duty bourd to consider the proposal and deade to 
co-operate However, a State Government cannot forcethehan * 
of a university to introduce new programmes or particular courses 
in a parti'^lar way or m-^ease its enrolment without giving ^ 
adequate financial support And a university will decide suen 
p-opo«als after their merits having been examined properly by 
a-adenue bod e* A unjvcr«ity cannot be equated with aided 
private *cbooIs Government Education Departmerts have been 
babiuia'ed to co'Tiol and direct tbe recogni*ed private high 
schools Th^y carnet behave in the«ame way with the univer«ities 
And to be fair to our Sate Governmert*, it must be said that 
mos* of th*m have honojied ih* autonomy of the universities 

The tr’ditioa of relationship between umversitiea and the 
Sta’e has been, on the whole, healthy in India The State has 
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accept^ the fact that universities have privileges of their own which 
are to he respcf^ed by the govemmtnt and thcilattec has been doing 
it to a large extent. Recently, on the advice of the U G. C. and 
on the recommendations of the Mode! Act Committee of the Union 
MinUtty of Education, of the Kothari Education Commission and 
of the Inter-University Board of India and Ctylon, State Govern- 
ments are revising their University Acts and improving «".,s 
functioning m reiation to them. 

SOME THOUBLED AREAS 

However, some of the areis of trouble still persist. Foremost 
among these is the manner of determining the block grants and supple- 
mentary grants to universities to wipe out theii deficits. The second 
area pertains to the appointment of Vice Chancellorj of State 
Universities. It cannot be said that State Governments completely 
keep themselves aloof in the appointment of Vice Chancellors and 
permit this issue to be decided on merits and on educational 
considerations. It is feared tbit State Governors who are the 
Chancellors of State Universities are largely infiuenced by the State 
Governments in releccing the Vice-Chancellors out of the panel of 
the three names placed before them by the thtee-man committee 
cOQsritufed as per the provisions of ibe State University Acts. 
This usually happens as the State Governor and the members 
of the State Ministry are drawn from the same political party 
.and the Sjate Governor usually acts as he is advised by the State 
Government. If a convention is buUt up to the effect that the 
Chancellor acts on his on-n— that is as Qiancellor and not t$ a 
Governor, this difficulty would be overcome. 

DESIRABLE CONVENTIONS 

There should be firm provisions in Universitj* Acts that 
political persons shall no: be appointed as faoctiaoaries of univer- 
sities as Vice-ClianctfUors, Rectors and so on. 

Some further conventions should also be built up. The courts 
of justice should refuse to entetmin writ petitions from teachers or 
students against the decision of a university, unless they relate to 
the alleged mis-interptetation or wrong practice by unuersity 
authorities that cannot be upheld as justified and valid under the 
University Act. There is a strong body of opinion among the 
universlry people that all grave di^tes of students and teachers 
which involve UTit petitions be referred to the Chancellor 
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and it would be he rather than a court of justice who should 
decide the issues. Convention should also be evolved to the effect 
that all disagreements between a university and the State Govern- 
ment should be resolved by the University Grants Commission. 

The power of affiliation, which is often a sore point in the 
relationship between a university and the State Government, may 
rest with the latter. However, the Government should not force the 
decisions about the affiliatiorv of private colleges when the Syndicate 
and the Senate of the university have resolved against the granting 
of affiliation in the case of some colleges on academic, financial 
and administrative grounds. And Government should not grant 
affiliation without the prior recommendation of the university. Of 
course, it should retain the powers to refuse affiliation even if it 
is recommended b>' a university on financial grounds. 

BOTH PARTNERS 

The State universities and the State should look upon them- 
selves as partners in the service of the community. As Sir Eric Ashby 
puts, “unb’etsities are all members of a supranational community 
and they serve their local communities by supplying them an Inter- 
national commodity'— scholarship, science, technology, medicine- 
on international standards.” In these, universities should have all 
freedom and there should be no pressure from the State. Universities 
must be loyal to cosmopolitan traditions of what universities stand 
for, otherwhe they fail to fulfil their national purposes. The State 
should realise this, and assist universities both by positive help 
and by refraining from exercising any interference or creating 
obstacles, financial or otherwise, that come in the way of univer- 
sities fuelling their dual functions I Confidence should be created 
in universities, as it is done in Gujarat, Maharashtra and several 
other States, that the State will not interfere. This cannot rest on 
the law, but upon the convention of the university constitutioc. 
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GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


THE THREE MAIN PARTICIPANTS 

The main participants in the onerous afiair of promoting and 
developing higher education In India are three, viz,, the Centre, 
the State and the private mangemenc. The roles of the first two are 
detertained by the provisions enshrined in the Constitution of 
India and that of the third hy the educational policy pursued by 
the Centre and the States. Under the present policy, highest priority 
is accorded to universal elementary educotioo and the next highest 
to secondary education, thus leaving the growth of higher educa- 
tion largely to private agencies. 

The Constitution of India vests the State Covemments with 
almost absolute authority in education including university educa- 
tion, leaving to the Centre only a limited role of offering advice, provid- 
ing leadership, effecting co-ordination of developments, and deter- 
mination of standards in institutions of higher learning, research and 
higher scientific and technical education. The Constutitional postticn, 
therefore, Is that, barring the question of the maintenance of stan- 
dards and co-ordination of development, university education is 
a State preserve. But this is an apparent position, hv reality, the 
Centre has cut Into the State preserve in almost all the sectors of 
education Including higher education and the States are made to 
play increasingly a more and more sulxscdinate role than was the 
cate cv’en before the atrammeiit of independence. Simultaneously, 
an increasingly greater burden is being placed upon private enter-' 
prise than even before, though correspondingly larger financial 
assistance is also being provided to it. The estabUshmeat of the 
University Grants Commission is an event of major significance 
in the development of higher ^ucation, but it has strengthened 
and helped university colleges and departments rather than private 
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affiliated colleges, a significant number of which are hardly better 
than glorified secondary schools. 

CEiVTRALISATION^IN POUCY-MAKINQ— 

A MARKED TREND, 

As pointed out, the apparent Constitutional position is that 
States are the main determinants of the nature, size and pace o 
de\’eIopment of higher education in their own territories. The actua 
position is otherw'ise. Since the attainment of independence lu 
1947, the Centre has shown a more pervasive and a more active 
interest in the development of all the sectors of education includ' 
ing university education. Three events of great significance have 
relegated the role of the States to a subordinate position, givnng 
a dominant and decisive position to the Centre. One relates to 
the fact that siibstantial grants are now being made available to the 
States by the .Centre to undertake, on a large scale, a variety or 
programmes for the internal transformation and enrichment of 
different fields and t^'pes of institutions. The second major event 
is the launching of a programme of reconstruction and develop- 
ment of education through the Five Year Plans. This has shifted' 
the focus of authority to the Centre, as it fixes the priorities ac^ 

allocates funds for planned development. The third great event has 

been the establishment of the Untiersity Qrants Commission which 
has been, since 1953, the main agency of the Union Government 
to co-ordinate developments in higher education, determine standards 
and disburse grants to all universiiies. The institution of the UGC 
and its increasing activities in the field of promoting and streng' 

thening developments have again coosiderabh limited the absolm^ 

authority vested in State Governments in respect of higher education* 
These three events have had such a tremendous impact on the adnu* 
nisttationof higher education that the por.crs relating to education 
given by the Constitution to States have lost their edge and the real 
authority in policy-mating has pa<£ed into the hands of the Centre. 
Shri J. P. Naik is right in his observation that in the post-inde* 
pendence period, centralisation in policy-making in all fields of 
education has been the most dominant rote and it has had hardly 
any ranllel W our educational history except for a brief spell under 
Lord Curcon. 

The formation of non-Congress Governments in some Sta^^ 
as a result of the General Electiors of 1967 has rrarked a process of 
change in the situation to a certain extent- It has posed some 
challenges to the educational leadership of the Centre and has 
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affeacd • Its commandins Kanee in pollcy-njaking. Some States have' 
been tq’ins fo'assert their constitational position and press for 
Central aid in education without any strings anadied to it. This trend 
towards the States' pressure for greater power to dccettnine their 
own policies had been checked to some c«ent by the convention 
established to get bigger and vital issues considered by committees 
of Parliament, State Ministers’ Conferences, meetings of the CABE 
and conventions of the Vicc^hancellors. However, it seems likely 
that the current centralised role of the- Centre will undergo a 
substantial change in' the next few ycarsandtheauthoritytomake 
their own educational policy will pass, to an appreciable extent, 
on to State Governments. 

NEED FOR VNIFOmiU' 

The shift from centralisation to decentralisation, whenever it 
comes, should not be sudden, nor should it be in an extreme 
form, in a developing country, some centralhation is necessary, at 
least till such time as development Is achieved and equality of 
educational opportunity for all ha< become an accomplished fact. 
There are several issues of crucial significance and of far-reaching 
consequences in the administration ofhigher education which need 
for their effective handling, some kind of ceorralisation and an 
all-India policy. For instance, the question of the autonomy of the 
university system as a whole in relation to the State Government 
has become a very sensiuve Issue. Attempts have been made by 
some State Governments to amend the Acts of incorporation of 
their universities in such away as toconstitute a serious infraction 
of university autonomy. Most of the univ’ersit}' Acts were enacted 
during the Driti«h regime to meet the needs of the political regime 
then in existence. These Acts need to be reviewed and brought 
up to date in the light of the changed needs of the society and 
the current outlook on univerdiy autonomy within the university 
tcwlf, within the university system and for the w'hole system in 
rel-ition to outside agencies including the State Government. The 
national objective in higher education, the reorganirarioo of the 
structure ofhigher education, the question of restricting the growth 
of economically unviable affiliated colleges, the need for increasing 
the working and instructional days, adequate utihration of insti- 
tutiona! facilities, better use of college vacations, uniform salary 
scales for all teachers in higher education according to their quali- 
fications and experience, setting up. adequate, dynamic and interna 
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uonally comparable standards promotion, of a higher quality of 
postgraduate research and a score of such other vital questions 
necessitate a kmd of uniform all-lndia policy in higher education 
Therefore, the kind of Central role which gives sufficient freedom 
to the States and to individual mstitutions, including universities, 
to make experimentation and introduce innovations m teaching* 
training and research, without creating any administrative steel- 
frame, IS nece3<ary It is possible to do this through more jomt 
meetings of the Central and State Ministries of education, Vi'e- 
Chanceliors’ conferences, conventions of university teachers and the 
joint conferences of the managemenrs of affiliated colleges, univer- 
sity administration and the UGC 
THE GOVERNMENT COLLEQES 

The Hunter Commission had recommended the gradual with- 
drawal of provincial Governments from the direct management of 
colleges and their transfer to Indian managements some eighty-five 
years back This recommendation was not implemented faithfully 
during the British rule with the result that the category of Govern 
ment colleges has persisted even to the present day In 1961, of 
the total affiliated college^, 32 9 per cent were Government-managed 
The present figure is alxiut 30 per cent The continuation of 
Government colleges in such a large proportion has been a big 
hurdle in achieving uniform standards of pay-scales for colleg® 
teachers, uniform service conditions for them and even maintain- 
ing uniform standards of teaching and evaluation The staff of 
these colleges is never stable, with the result that the loyalty of 

the staff to such an institution is seldom found andnever generated 

The UGC IS of the opinion that the Government should with- 
draw. from the direct managements of affiliated colleges and «hould 
transfer them to the universities The fCothan Commission 
that the question of the transfer of Government colleges to non- 
government managements should be settled through different 
approaches to suit local conditions and traditions Of the three 
ways Ruegested by the Commission, the third one which is based 
on the Delhi prartice wherein each Government college has been 
plavcd under an autonomous Board of Governors seems to be 
the best 

THE PRIVATE COLLEQES 

For hli orical tea«oni, the bulk of affiliated collcg-s In Indian 
universities are private. About 75 per cent of the current cnfolmcnt 
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In institutions of higher learning is In private colleges Results of 
some ot the studies made by the Kbtharl Commission show that 
one In every six colleges in India has no more than ICO students, 
and >et the establishment of sulMtandard colleges with an inade- 
quate financial base continues unabated The small, uneconoinical, 
private affiliated colleges pose one of the most intriguing and 
baffling problems, and a serious threat to the maintenance of 
adequate standards in higher education Although the enrolment 
In our universities has not yet reached the saturation pome m 
comparison to that In other countries, thete is a strong case to 
restrict the establishment of small colleges Of a total of 2,572 
colleges m 1965-66, 1,691 or 65 7 per cent nete small affiiiitated 
colleges, and they ere mostly arts, science, and commerce colleges 
In 1965-66, 82 2 per cent of enrolment vas in arts, science and 
tointntTte colleges There is a need to restTlcx the growih of enrol* 
ment In arts and commerce disciplines and step it up in other 
faeulttes like education, engioeenog and technology, medicine, 
agriculture and veterinary fcienc^ If private colleges are to be 
established, they should be more In the field of professional and 
special education Theirs can bea greater share In the administration 
of the PUC/mter, pre-professional courses In 1965-66 out of 
the total enrolment of 17 2^ lakh In unnersitiw, 6 62 lakhs or 38 2 
per cent were in Preparatory University Classes This huge propor 
tion of pro-university enrolment is a serious strain on the meagre 
resources of universlcies and la^e-sire colleges These students 

should be transferred to higher secondary schools through a phased 

programme as suggested by the Kothari Commission or to junior 
colleges, reorganising some of the present atuall colleges to form 
this new category. 

Another vital issue to be considered in the case of prii'ate 
affiliated colleges relates to the simplification of the grants structure 
The tuition fees charged by the colleges need to be standardred 
on a more rational basis A graot-ia-aid system for them should 
be so developed as to meef all their teacher costs and non teacher 
costs minus a prescribed contribution of the management and the 
income from tuition feet As the Kothari Commission basrigbtly 
observed, the contribution of the college management should vary 
from State to State and from area to area, and that the rate of such 
contribution should be reviewed and revised, if found necessary, 
every five years The State Government should consult rh- uniitf 
sines concerned from time to tune m the matter of fixing the 
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upper ceiling of tuition fees, the student-teacher ratio to be 
observed in colleges, the labora*or>, ^or^shop and library facilities 
each pnvate college should ha^e, and determine the granl-ln-ald 
policy for each college accordingly 

As the grant in-aid involves teacher cost, it is necessary for 
the State Governments to acnieve an understanding with the UGC 
and the Union Mmistry of Education on uniform pay scales for 
college teachers In June 1965, the Ministry laid down a programme 
for effectmg the nev. UGC scales and even drew up an estimate 
of Rs 26 a crore to be disbursed in five years But it was alleged 
that some S ates went back on tneir commitment to meet the 
Central gran* with iheir matching <hare Such an attitude on the 
part of State Governments creates an embarrassing situation for 
the Centre as well as for the pnvate and university colleges and 
makes the strengthening of higher education difficult Thus, much 
depends upon how far States are prepared to make sacrifices for 
the promotion of higher education 
IMBALANCES IN HIQHER EDUCATION 

Socio-economic surveys and educational studies m higher 
education earned out so farm lodu pome out that the benefits of 
higher education are cot spread evenly between men and women, 
between rural and urban areas, among different sections of the 
community and among different districts m the same State or 
the Union Territory In 1965-66, it w'as estimated that for every 100 
men students at the university stage there were only 24 women 
students m general education cour*es and only 14 n professional 
courses There has also been considerable imbalance m higher 
education among States In 1960-61, according to one study, out 
of every 10 000 of population the average number of student- 
enrolment in higher educa ion ranged from 8 m Orissa to 40 m 
West Bengal with 4 States having less than 20, 8 less than 30 and 
only 3 between 30 and 40 Another study points out that nearly 
70 per cent of th- students m institutions of high-r learning m 
science, engineering and medicine come from urban areas and tb*^ 
figure rues to 8? m institutes technology Nearly 40 per cent 
of students in th* institutes of technology com** from an income 
group o*" less than Rs oOO a month Nearly 28 p^r cent stud 
ents in engm-ermg and 41 per cen*^ in medical collCe^es come 
from families whose income is less than Rs 150 a month It is 
true tha*’ these figures whidi reveal larger enrolment from rural 
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areas and low income groups, indicate a great revolution inAem' 
selvM when compared to the situation prevailing in this respect 
in the pre-independence days. However, the over-all position t> 
not ideal. Any administrative mo\c to correct this imbalance in 
an arbitrary xiay would be harmful to the cause of higher educa* 
tion and would adversely affect university standards. One of the 
more fruitful approaches might be to strengthen school education 
in rural areas and to make it (1. e. school education) available to 
girls and students in the low income groups rather than concen* 
trate all efforts on ensuring larger enrolment (in higher education) 
from rural areas and low income groups. 

The pioblems relating to the education of the socially and 
culturally backward classes consfitme another area of imbalance. 
As a step towards meting out social justice and bridging tbe wide 
gap in their education, sears are reserved in almost all States and 
Union Territories for students of such classes. Nobody challenges 
the face that all possible efforts should be made to enable the 
lower and backward classes to • lift themselves culturally, educatio* 
nally and economically. But, reservation of seats in colleges, admit* 
ting students on considerations other than academic, is both 
democratically unpalatable (since it confers privileges on certain 
sections of the society) and educationally damaging (since it con* 
tributes to the fall in standards ). A Baroda study points out 
that only a few of the students of the scheduled castes and tribes 
admitted in colleges of- engineering and technology only on the' 
baMS of their social position, successfully complete their courses; 
most of them drop out, becouse they do not possess the neces'ary 
intellectual equipment. The situation is more serious in the pro- 
fessional colleges fthere the intake capacity is limited and the 
qualified applicants exceed the number of available seats almost' 
three to four times. The question of reserved seats for students 
from the backward classes a socially sensitive and politically 
explosive Issue. The administrators of higher education including 
the Government can best deal With the difficult situation by follow- 
ing the course of action recommended by the Kumata Pillsf 
Committee of Kerala. It enjoins that among the backward clasoes 
only students from families whose total income is less than Rs. 
•4,200 per year should be eligible for reservation. The Pdlai Com- 
mittee rightly feels that there is no need for reservatioa of seats 
in the arts and science colleges fot the undergraduate courses and 
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m the law and Ayurveda colleges and retommends a reservation 
of five per cent for ten years in the postpiaduate courses in arts 
and science colleges and for a similar period the reservation of 25 
per cent in all professional colleges. This is on the present prac- 
tice of allowing reservation of 35 per cent or more for the back- 
ward classes in all colleges The Committee’s recommendation 
which, barring the nominees of college managements and of the 
Government of India, leaves 70 per cent of the seals in professional 
colleges to merit alone, will also help in abolishing admission 
criteria prevalent in various professional colleges The Pillai Com- 
mittee’s recommendations, if adopted m all States including Ktrals 
for which they were primarily meant, would considerably help in 
balancmg the role of the Government and private enterprise in 
the administration of professional education. 

CONCLUSION 

Higher education is an extremely vital sector of education 
Its administration has suffered considerably as a result of the 
policy of the Government to accord higher pnonty and apportion 
larger funds to elementary and secondary education. The heavy 
burden thrown on pnvate enterprise has its roots in this policy. 
But for the prominent and effective role played by the UGC in 
general higher education, the All India Council for Technical 
Education m lechmcal education, the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research m science education and research, the Indian 
Counal for Agricultural Research in agricultural education and the 
NCERT in teacher education and the research, the role of the 
Government vis-a-vis private enterprise in the administration of 
higher education would have been inadequate Pnvate enterprise 
has Its own inherent short-comings and weaknesses Affil iated 
colleges pose many problems of inadequate college plant, equip- 
ment, library, laboratory and workshop facilities Their weaknesses 
ate more tellmg in the fields of science, agricultural and medical 
education Public pzes*me for the admission of students m 
science, medical and other professional courses has been greater 
in these institutions The rising tempo of development of higher 
education as indicated by almost the eight time increase in the 
enrolment m colleges m the post-mdependence period will continue 
to pose several chaUenges to pnvate managements m the matter of 
providing greater msttuctional study and research facilities They 
would need more and better buildings, library books, modem 
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laboratory tools and materials, well-equipped up-to-date worlc' 
shops, hostel facilities and study halls and centres for day scho' 
krs. An extensive and effective programme of student welfare has 
yet to be developed inmost of the colleges including Government 
and university institutions- This would require a greater apprecia- 
tion than is the case at present of the role of the private enter- 
prise in the promotion and development of higher education and 
a real concern on the part of the Government to strengthen their 
finances 6y a more imaginaMve and generous grant-fn-atd system. 
This applies to university- institutions, too. Government, universi- 
ties, the UGC and the all-fndia councils in technical, agricultural, 
science, and medical education including the NCERT on the one 
hand and private managemerits on the other should have a closer 
relationship based on a meaningfut undetsianding of the needs of 
higher education in various Belds in the context of the manpower 
needs of a developing economy. The roles of the Government 
and private enterprise need better co-ordination, 'greater feed-back- 
and a continuous review and revitalisation 
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One of the tneior cau.es of student smtes ^d ^ °J 

Hudifferent part.apat.on of the teachmg P™®””“itt- 

better teaching, trammg and tes^rch work of umvers.^ 
ments and colleges .$ the poor leadership qualu.es and tod or 
mdiffetent human relations exercised hi their Heads It is ^ 
while school aaroimstraiioo has been mo%mg away from bureau 
cracv and high handedne<s to one of democratic functioning, 
instructional leadership and good concern for human relation-bip 
with students, staff and the society, the college or unuersity 
administtation still prefers to function in the old traditions ot 
brow-beating bureaucracy, snobbish prudery, intellectual, staws- 
based isolation and ngid allegiance to rules and regulations This 
embitters students, frustrates the teachers and irritates the society. 

Tb-re is a crucial need to place college and university adroi' 
lustration more on human and social plane, to direct it more to- 
ward the achievement of educational goals rather than runnng a 
machinery, to free it from the rigid, unimagmaiive, mechanical 
adherence to rules and to it to the achievement of educational 
outcom'‘S bringing about dcairab’e behavioural changes m students 
and h^lrmg the teaeVrs to atta^ their professional growth The 
collc'e and university adtnmis’ration has to undergo a change m 
its goals, v-alucs, practices, relationship and attitudes Rules and 
re-nilitio'ts 3te, o^ course, important — nay, very important Without 
that no admmis'rative machmery can function But rules and 
regulations do rot constitute the begmning and the end of admi' 
lustration. The goal is better learmn^’, better trammg, better 
research If this goal is not achieved, if an administration takes 
delight and pnde m the mere implementation of rules m words, 
not In spirit, the administration loses us real purpose and focus. 
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THE BRITISH LBQACY 

College and university administration is a legacy of the British 
YtTien, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, colleges began 
■to multiply, Indians were not considered (it to be college prin- 
cipals The Indian mtellect. competency and mtegtity were at 
dUcount. Only the English principals were ptefetted To these 
nineteenth century and early decades of the twentieth century 
English college principals and their counterparts m England goes 
the credit of developing the concept, the ptmciples, the attitude 
and the practices m college admmisttation When the private 
enterprise entered the field of higher education, when it gathered 
momentum especially towards the clo<eof the nineteenth century 
and when Indian intellectuals began to be appointed as college 
-ptl-iclpals, they mostlv imitated the Englishmen and folloned theit 
Traditions and methods, probably because they djd not tmntro 

appear different from, and below the grade of, the then English 
cTSege prln ipals A plctute of an Indian collep ptlne.p.1 began 
sT ,LrTe and get gradually stabilised-a gendeman with a deep 
«hoSp in o^e of the ^saplmes of higher educatton, a ktnd 
of a butEauctat, a strict disciphnatian so much so that not only 
were the office staff and students but even the members of the 

I sTff aftaid of him He was a kmd of a Roja in his own 
'i“‘ dom vvTilch was a coUege He relished In living in ivory isolation 
kingdom vvhl <f, stance he maintains from the society, it 

‘"“f''t*"rt'ou'ge discipline and be, let for the college 
His oetsonahty developed m,o ihal of an august 

"'“"oTna iLifymg admmis-iatot and a teacher He spoke imd 

”o““ measmed Lids So were ho action and pubUe-dealmgs 
He was wedded to rules and regulations 

. IJ -nanrpnt of cducational admimstration had put 
The techmcal skill which enabled an 

ptemram on ,i,st were eonsideted important 

^mmisttatot to te ate ail 

Theoneskil, that fh d admmisttatot-m feet 

indispensable in the | at all at that time 

in anv admimsttatot— had not emct.eu , , , 

^ ^ , y, 1 . ww cone most of their educational 

• Though the Bntishets ^e 

machinery, practices an forward to retain these 

that, new adopted the tc Jmiques imd methods 

old practices. have stepped up thar output 

of effective personnel services. 
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Md productions significantly. Eaocational admm.strat.on shmU 
Sm from mdustnes the art and science of die personnel adm. 

I^atmo. staff mouvation. staff morale and constant evJ.mt.on 

ot their worh procedures and techmques so that mote and bett 
educational output may result. 

SOME DESIRABLE QUALITIES OF THE COLLEQE PRINCIPAL 
A college prmcpal or a departmental head is an mstitnnonal 
lead-r. He acquires hm unique posmon in the mstltunon from 
hu position as a head He has thus a natural smtus 
Bu- he should not mereU test on his s-atus leadership. H. nas 
to he a leader. He should justifi him-e'f as a leader. 

Fitslh he should be a straight-forward man. He should be 
straight in ’his dealmgs v ilh hu. teacher-coUeagues, students and 
offce staff It dots not pay him to be schemmg or mmgumg, 
adont a pohcy of dii ide-and-rule. and fasout some and down- 
erade others He should be open-mmded This is necessaty to 
Ln confidence and good -will of bis staff and students. 

Secondly, he should he ftiendly and easily aiailable. hto 
student, teacher or clerk should feel either nervous or ^^itward 
fnArmeammeeung him. Whene er he « free, he should 
ready to meet any one who wants to see him. In fact, he should 
create, by bis words, bchaMout and tradition, such a climate m 
the "mstltunon mat anybody feels free to go to him to share some 
vi-as or eitpeticncc, to get advice and guidance and to plam 
bHo-e him his diEculues and demands. Many admuaastrators talk 
mo-e and listen less They lore to make a show of their know- 
ledge, tkails. eapencace, authority, competence, etc. The st^ 
and "snadents of the college will not feel free to approach me 
pnnriFa' d be has these short-cocamgs Before eaymg anythmg, 
h- should learn to w-ait, listen to and establish a rapport by appear- 
ing to be friendly and mtcreited. It is such an approach that will 
eiHear him to his coU-agues and students 


Thirdly, he should try to wear a smilmg face when meeting 
a coheague or a s-udenn This is necesrary m creatmg a friendly 
climate He should never allow himself to be owl-faced, appear 
dull, disin-egrated or irritated His dcalmg, even with a junior 
•teache-, should be fnendly and courteous. Sweet words and 
courtesy will not cost him any thing; but it will buy for him the 
abundan- good will of his colleagues, and of the local community- 
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Fourthly, he should be democratic. He should involve ids 
colleagues in the decision-making process. He should never dictate. 
He Toif provide guide-lines or discussion points. But most of 
the decisions pertaining to curriculum, teaching and examination 
should be taken at the staff jneetiegs. He should take advice 
from not only his senior colleagues but even from the junior- 
most lecturers. They, too, should have a feeling of belongingness, 
of membership of the college community. But this is seldom done 
in our colleges and university departments. The followmg obser* 
\’ation from the Report of the Kothari Commission (p. 317) is 
revealing 

“la the governance of a university, the principle chat good 
ideas often originate at the lower levels of the hierarchy 
must be recognised and respected. The tendency to attach 
importance to ideas and proposals merely because they 
emanate from .persons^who happen to hold important 
positions is unhealthy and particularly our of place is a 
. university where they muse be judged objectively and on 
their intrinsic merit. As Sir Eric Ashby has observed : 
“This principle of upward flow is vital to the efficient 
administration of a university and for the survival of 
autonomy and self-government ..Not all professors con* 
suit their Jecrorers before decisions are taken as 
scrupulously as they themselves expect to he consuked 
by the lay governors to similar circumstances. As faculty 
boards become larger, there is a temptation for an oligar- 
chy of senior professors to take over the responsibilities 
of governance on behalf of their more Junior colleagues. 
That way danger lies, for any weakening of the principle 
of self-government within the academic body makes it 
harder to preserve self-govenuoent ivlfhin the university 
as a whole and correspondingly harder to maintain the 
autonomy of the university m the modem democratic state.” 

Fifthly, he should try to decentralise his administration as 
rfiuch as possible and delegate authority and powers to suitable 
persons below him, retaining to'himseJf supendsion, policy-de- 
cision and consultation on Iraportant issues. It is impossible for 
any individual, however competent, mqierleneed and knoivJedgea* 
ble he may be, to run the whole admhifstrative machinery himself. 

If he tries'to do it. It will create problems of low efficiency, 

25 - • . ' • 
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mdiSerect staE moti’^non and identificatioa, low' £taf motslfificd 
even antagonum. 

"Withm a tmiverrty and a college each department sfcoold 
itt operational timt on the academia ssJe;. The Kotbaci Ccmtni' 
££ioa IS of the v ew that even wider administrative and financial 
powers should be delegated to departments, which, in feet, cons* 
tituie the tTiain academic wmgs of a aniierstty. As the Commission 
h?5 observed, “Each department should ha^e a Committee of 
hianagement under die chainnaafhtp of the head of the department 
consisting of all professors and some reade*^ and lecturers ejected 
bp the stafil It should meet at least once a term to discuss the 
academe pTOgramme of the department, the requirements offebo* 
latones and hbrary, the del^atioa of duties and related matters, 
and Its p'-oceedmgs should be circulated to the Hculty and die 
Academic CounoL Ir will be necessary to provide adequate secre- 
tarial assistance to each department for the purpose. In the case 
of large science departments, it may be advisable to appomt a 
deputy to the head of the department from amongst the professors 
or reader*. He shoold be assigned specific functions by the head 
of the de p a rt meo* with the approval of the University Executive 
CounciL” 

Sixthly, he should have a more r espe c t fu l attitude to his 
colleagues Some pnnapals or departmental heads treat their 
staff members — especially the junior ones roughly. They load 
them with all sorts of dunes They demand dumb obedient* 
They will not even perrmt them to use the stationery — even die 
letter pad of the department. If it is necessary that every tether 
IS treated as equal, there should no* be casteism and differential 
treatment among teachers- The dictum that one who *peaks louder 
IS heard mo-e *hou!d not happen m college ant^ university admi* 
nistrsuon- Even one who speabs little and only occasionally, should 
be Lsteaed to and his ideas, suggestions, etc. should be considered 
accoidins to di^ir mentr. 

Seventhly, be should derive h-s strength not from his status- 
leadership but from hi5 educatzocal or instructional leadership 
Th-s he should do • 

by holding weeldy or fonnighdy meet of the staff to read 

some paper, h o l d discu s sion on a current issue, to report 
seme research done by a membe’' of a staff, to re port the 
recommendanons of some seminar that a staff member may 
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have participated in{ a talk on one’s experiences after a 
visit of an institution, department and even of a foreign 
country; 

-——by organising periodically seminars or group discussions with 
a view to developing better clarity and depth in knowledge 
or skill in the use of new techniques and methods of 
teaching as well as of evaluation; 

——by building up in staiF members confidence and a kind of 
skill in them for greater and effective use of audio-visual 
materials and aids in teaching; 

—by helping them to develop a wholesome attitude to their 
work, to students and to the institution and the profession 
as well; 

—by building in them a sensitivity to and ability in improving 
the prescribed syllsbiJ by preparing annual plans of teaching 
and testing: 

—by developing in them an understanding of the place of 
evaluation in the teaching-Ieamiog process and helping 
them ro build up reasonable skills in preparing different 
kinds of evaluation tools, in summarising evaluation results 
and planning remedial work for weak students. 

The supervision of the principal or the head should be 
helpful and constructive. He should be an adviser, guide, consul^ 
tant, co-worker and the helper of the teacher. 

RUtBS AND HUMAN RELATIONS 

For the functioning of any orpnkation meticulous implemen* 
ration of rules is necessary. A college has also a number of rules 
and regulations, same of them are developed by the coHege itself 
and some are laid down by the urdversity as conditions of 
affiliation. Every college admiiusttatot has got to observe these 
rules and regulations for smooth and eS^tire fimctioaing of the 
A cssa'S/ns. vaa.'f occaaifsva.U.'} arise, in im. g tftm.entip^ 
college rulea, and apparentiy human relations may be ruptured. 

But human skills should come to the rescue of the college 
administrator. 

A college principal can ri^tly expect his staff members to 

attend their college duties regularly, but to insult them or 
scold them harshly for their lapse is not good administration _ 
and good human relatiozis. One can improve such undesirable 
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practices through kind words, readiness to understand the 
difficulties of the defaulting teachers and through the establi- 
shment of a rapport with them. 

—A college principal can have a fixed time schedule to see the 
visitors, but to refuse to see a guardian or a student who has 
some vital matters to discuss with him, because he or she 
has come without appointment is a high brow bureaucratic 
behaviour and hence bad administration. 

A college principal is legitimate in his rights to talk firmly 

to a guardian or a student or even to his colleague who makes 
unscrupulous demands on the college or uses ungentlemanly 
[ language. But still he can improve the situation by placing 
cool to the exasperated visitor by giving him patient, s> mpa- 
thetic and cheerful hearing and handling him psychologically. 
A smiling face and assured consideration of the sentiments 
and views of the others would win him friends, or at least 
prevent some one from becoming a bitter enemy of him 
the institution. 

PRE-REQUISITES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUM AN SKILLS 
While it Is cleat that a college administrator of today should 
consciously and constantly work towards developing human skills, 
there ate certain pre-requisites which he should try to accompUsb 
if he desires quick and effective success to his endeavours. Faith 
in good human relations is a matter of the basic attitude or the 
value system of an individual. This faith be should constantly try 
to reflect in his words and actions. I know of a college adminis- 
trator who never misses an opportuniry to talk eloquently about 
democratic administration and decentralization of powers in his 
college. But his actions always belie his pretention. He is the most 
undemocratic while professing to be democratic. It h? not enough 
to talk of human relations, democratic way of life, but one 
should provide ample evidence of this good belief in dealing 
with colkagues, students and the local community. The regard for 
others, good will for others and respect for the individuality of 
others should be operational and not merely conceptual. Good 
human relation is applied good will, respect, consideration for 
others and allied inter-personal qualities. Good will for others is 
the pre-requisite for developing human skills. Respect and consf- 
• deration for others are Its adjunct. They should be communicated 
tough facial expressions, band and arm motions, and action- 
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face and courteous greetings help Jcreating 

Using others merely to further one's own interest docs not' 
«eate good tviU or mutual respecf. A coWege administrator is a 
leader of the college comirjunity. He must try to 'give mote to 
others than he hopes to receive from them. ' • ■ 1 

Another pre-requisite is to strive constantly to b^d in good 
will all around. Some indlfferenceor slip on one's part might undo,' 
through a single incident, what one had built in over a period 
of time. A college administrator should, therefore, constantly try' 
to build in faith in his staff for himself so that" they would tend to 
co-operate, with him fully'and without any reservation. ' 

HUMAN SfCfLLS FOR HUMAN RELATIONS 

The dream of every college or university administrator should, 
therefore, be the development and possession of human sJcills. As 
his lob Is mostly Interpersonal, he has to work constantly and 
closely with the management board, staff, students, guardians, 
local community and university officers, his human skills will have 
focus in ecisuriog pleasant and fruitful human ' relations. We can 
now define human relations In terms mote meaningful and vital 
to the college administrators : *' Human relation is a way of 
behaving or acting .".towards human beings in terms of ideals and 
value pattern of our democratic society.” (Boykin) For our purpose- 
for the purpose of college administrators, we would say that human 
relation in college administration is mutual respect between the 
college and university administration and all others who are involved 
in the administration of the college, and good will for and faith in the 
dignity and worth of all thesepcrsons concerned with the institution. 

A college administrator, if be is to develop human relation skill, 
should know the motivation of human action, should perceive 
clearly his own role in the college and in the community, should 
develop skills in communication (more particularly in oral com- 
munication), should take a stock of power structure (especially 
principal of a private mofussll college) should know how to build 
up morale and maintain a high espnt de corps among the college sraff, 
develop knowledge and skills of group dynamics, pickup skills in 
decision-making and build in qualities of leadership. If he achieves 
these essentials even with a moderate degree of succes', he is well 
on the way of becoming an effective college administrator. 
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CONCLUSION 

With the rapid expansion of higher education, the multiplica- 
tion of university departments and colleges has become a natural 
phenomenon. Managements of newly established colleges ^ o^ try 
to secure senior college or university teachers as the prina^l- 
But very often persons of high administrative aoimen, of 
and of deep scholarships ate not available to man the heads ip 
of the colleges. The management is then forced to recruit retire 
imlversity heads or government college teachers or principals or 
even jtmior persons. Either they are the products of the old schoo 
of administration or they have no clear-cut understanding of the 
role of a college principal. They practise poor leadership, 
indifferent human relationship and tahe recourse to bureauratic 
methods and authoritarian techniques. The result is disastrous for 
the institution, students and the staff. Unfortunately, the need for 
training or professional preparation for a college or a university 
administration is not recognised in India. But college and univer- 
sity administration will stand to gain if the principals and beads 
of the departments have some orientation in conceptual, technical 
and human skills which are vital for any administrator and public 
functionary. The heads of institutions of higher education should 
also realise the fact that they should now rest their oars not only 

upon status leadership, but also ontheirsupervisory skills, planning 
acumen and human relationship. If thishappens, we will have fewer 
student strikes and little eruption of student unrest in colleges 
and umversitles I 
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INTRODUCTION 

The most baffling and the most threatening problem confront* 
ing Indian universities and colleges today is that of finding funds 
for meeting the fast growing maintenance and developmentcxpendi* 
ture. In 1870-71 the universities and colleges in the country had 
cost to the government around 9 0 lakhs of rupees, which consti* 
ruted 7*5 per cent of the total expenditure on education. In the 
course of a century, the expenditures on universities and colleges 
have tun into several lakhs of rupees. lo I965-fi6, the total estimated 
expenditure in the States, including the union territories was about 
Rs. 1030 lakhs. Of these, the expenditure on the universities was 
4’5 per cent, on Research lostirutes 1*1 per cent, on Arts and 
Science Colleges 5 5 per cent, on Professional Colleges 5*8 pet 
cent and on Special Education Colleges 0*3 per cent, the total 
perCCTtage for the whole gamut of higher education being 17*2. 
Thus, the net expenditure on higher education has increased 
sever.-il folds and the percentage of higher education in the total 
educational expenditure has also Increased? still the finances of 
universities and colleges are inadequate. The story of higher 
education in India is a story of strained finances, conttnued 
deficit budgets, over-drafts from banks and payment of hi^ 
interests thereon, and the constant S. O. S. imploratioas to 
State Governments to come to their rescue. 

’ci "hie ^trst "ftitvt Tnoft, 'h(t loryeid/ntat "ttu 

education had increased from Rs. 171*4 lakhs in 1950-51 to Rs- 
1030*0 lakhs in 1965-66. However, in terms of percentage of total 
educational expenditure the increase is only to the sire of 2*2 
from I5*0 per cent in 1950-51 to 17*2 in 1965-66. The average 
annual rate of growth of expenditure for universities was 12-0, 
for Research Institutes 16*9, for Colleges of Arts and Science 
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10-7, for Colleges of Professional Education 15-1 and for Colleges 
of Special Education 14*7. • i _ i * < _ - 

The indirect expenditure on higher education increased by 
5-9 per cent, from 9-5 per cent in 1950-51 to 15-4 per cent in 
1965-€6 In 1950-51 the expenditure, both direct and indirect on 
School (Primary and Secondary) education was 75*5 per cent and 
of the higher education was 24*5, thus roughly in the proportion 
of 3 : 1. In 1965-66, the percentage of all expenditure on higher 
education was 31*6 pet cent against 67*4 per cent on school edu* 
cation. Thus the proportion has improved, though slightly, in 
favour of higher education. 

FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 

However, universities and colleges all over the country are 
experiencing teal financial difficulties. Some of them are even 
passing through financial crisis. Their difficulties stem mainly from 
the following facts : 

I Their normal as well as developmental expenditures have in* 
creased by leaps and bounds wiAin the last twenty-three years 
due to forces over which they have hardly any control. 

■ I -The expenditure of the teaching imlversities has gone up very 
steeply for obvious reasons. 

I , “While the expenditures have multiplied by four or five 

times, the incomes have not increased proportionately. 
— ■In the case of a number of universities, the income from 
endowments, instead of increasing or even remaining constant, 
has gone down. It has become extremely difficult for the new 
universities to raise any fresh endowments. 

I The Income from fees has increased, but not in proportion 
to the increase In expenditure. It cannot be further increased, 
as it is likely to add to the current student unrest. 

■ T he U.G C.’8 grants ate for post-graduate instruction, develop- 

ment and research end other specific schemes. But they are 
on a matching basis, lequiring, as a condition, State Govern- 
ment mcctlnii onc-third of the non-recurrmg and one half 
of the recurring expenditures, and m certain cases, the entire 
recurring expenditure after the plan penod. State Governments 
are usually hesitant and slow in accepting and then honou- 
ring their obligations. 

— 'Though the U.G.C. has started aiding some private colleges, 
its aid, la propoition, is very insignificant. 
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The Block Grants to uoUerslties, in most of the States, are 

fixed on the principle of meeting the deficit afrcr deducting 
their income from all sources. But only the approved expea* 
ditures of universities are taken into account, 'and State 
GovemmentSj have many clever devices to disapprove a 
number of items in the universities’ expenditure which are 
reasonable from educational point ,of v|eiv. ^ 

The financial load on purely teaching universities is much 
heavier than is the case with partly teaching and partly affiliating 
universities. The load is more taxing in the case of State Univer- 
sities than the Central Universities. A reaching universiry has to 
spend more on staff, as all the institutions on the campus are its 
own tesponsibllity. It has also to spend more on buildings, library, 
laboratories, workshops, equipments, hostels, student welfare 
progmmmes and research. Even then, often the reaching univer- 
sities are considered on the same basis as affiJiating universities 
for the purpose of State Block Grants. This fs rather unfortunate. 

EXPENDITURE BY SOURCES OF INCOME 

Universities and colleges are not profit-making institutions. 
They have to meet rbelr expenditure from the Income they derive. 
If the income falls short of the expenditure, a deficlc results. 
In that case a university has to borrow money by way of taking 
a loan from the State Government or draw an over-draft from a 
bank. The interest on the loan or the bank over-draft is heavy 
and it adds further to the deficit. 

There are five main sources of income for the State univer- 
sities, e. g. maintenance grants from the State Govemtnenr, deve- 
lopmental grants from the University Grants Commission, the 
income from all the categories of fees, the income from endow- 
ments, donations and gifts and from other sources. 

A study of direct expendicurc on universities and colleges by 
sources for the last 10 years reveals the following trend. About 
50 to 55 per cent of money for expenditure ceme from Govern- 
ment funds, which include grants from ihc State Government 
and from rhe U.G.CX About 30 to 35 per cent comes from the 
income of ail the categories of fees such as the tuition fees, exa- 
mination fees, etc. About 3 to 4 per cents come from endow- 
ments and between 7 to 8 per cent come from 'other sources’. 

In the U JC., 70 per cent or mote of university expenditure is met 
.(on a quinquennia! basis) from their University Grants Coromutec, 
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an agent of tie Ministry of Education. The remainder is met from 
income from fees. But most of the students paying fees receive 
grants from die Local Authorities if they are under-graduates, or 
from the Central Government if they are post-graduates. Suhscrip* 
rions from the Local Authorities, donations and endowment make 
up the remaining portion of the expenditure. 

It will be interesting to study Ae expenditure on univeisities 
in different States as a percentage of their total educational expco'. 
diture. Such a study will reveal the real attitude of the State* 
Go\’emments to tie growth and development of higher educadoa 
in their territories. 

In 1961-62, the percentage of expenditure on universities 
ranged from 0-S in the Tamil l^adu (\ladras) to 12*9 in Andhra 
Pradesh, the average for all the 15 States being 3 8 per cent. la 
1965-66, the range was from 0*9 in Tamil Nadu as well as ia 
Kerala to 7*5 in Bihar, the average for all the Stales being 3*1. 
Ihus, the trend is not favourable to universities. 

In 1961-62, the percentage of expenditure in the 15 States on 
Arts and Science Colleges ranged from 2*3 in Kerala to 10*0 io 
Jammu and Kashmir. The average percentage in this case was 4*5, 
la 1965-66, these percentages ranged from 2*3 in Tamil Na^a 
to 10*6 in Jammu and Kashmir, with the average placed at 4'2. 
This also shows that expenditure on Arts and Science Colleges 
as a percentage of total expenditure was a little up-graded. 

Colleges of Professional and Special Education are allotted 
by States a lower percentage in their total sdieme of educational 
expenditure. In 1960-61, the percentage of this expenditure bad 
a range of 4*3 from 0*1 per cent in Orissa to 4~4 per cent in 
Madhya Pradesh. After 5 years, in 1965-66, the position slightly 
improved to the extent of the foUowin^; 7 sj>gs wssfroso 0*2 
per cent in Bihar to 6*1 per cent in Punjab, the average being* 
2*1 per cent. 

This analysis yields three significant conclusions : (i) The 
expenditure on higher education by States has somewhat decreased 
in terms of percentages in the Third Plan period, (ii) the State 
Governments have varying policy of grant-in-aid to universities, 
Am and Science ^Ueges and Colleges of Professional and Spedal 
Education, and (iii) Arts and Saence Colleges receive more per- 
^uge of funds than the colleges of professional and spedal 
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ANNUAL COST PER STUDENT 

The average per capita cost In higher education Is also a 
signmcant measure to suggest its quality of teaching, training and 
research. During the Britfeh 'Period, the annual cost per student 
at the end of the nineteenth century was Rs. 149'1 in Liberal Am 
Colleges; st the end of J937 it was Rs. 262-3 aad on the advent of 
independence in 1946-47 it was Rs. 780 9. 

la 1950-51, the average annual cost in Arts and Science 
Ojlieges was 231, which shows a decline in the position which 
existed at the advent of independence. In 1965-66, this per student 
cost in Arts and Science Colleges improved and rose to Rs. 328. 
In the case of the professional education, the increase in per 
student annual cost was more remarkable — it increased fromRs. 779 
in 1950-51 to Rs. 1167 in 1965-66. In the Colleges of Special 
Education, the increase was slight — o Rs. 49, I. e. it increased 
from Rs. 301 in 1950-51 to Rs- 350 in 1965-66. 

This annual cost per student in Indian univetsiu'es and colleges 
is very moderate in comparison to the iatemational rimatloa. 

It is more than Rs. 5,000 in the (J.S A. and the U. K., the U-S.S.R. 
and Japan- 

Some factors regarding the average annual cost at the under- 
graduate and the post-graduate stages deserve to be noticed. Actuallf, 
three cnidal factors— the a%erage annual salary per teacher, the 
average number of students and the percentage of non-teacher 
costs to teacher costs brgely determine the average annual cost 
per student. Hic average annual salary per teacher has increased 
by Rs. 1304 from Rs. 2696 in 1950-51 to Rs. 4000 in 1965-65 
at the under-graduate stage. The average number of students 
per teacher has not much changed — it has remained at 20. 
But the percentage of non-teacher cost to teacher cost has decrea- 
sed from 73*7 per cert in 1950-51 to 63 8 per cent in 1965-66. 

STATES' SPBNDINQS ON HIQHER EDUCATION 

Income from Stare grants jsa crucial source for Indian univer- 
sities and colleges. A State Government’s grants to ualveriities 
and colleges depend upon its general fiscal policy In education 
and its specific policy of priority and weightage for the difiereot 
branches of education for support from the State funds. 
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States in India differ markedly in their spending on education, 
as a percentage of their total expenditure on all heads. For instance 
States’ percentage of educational expenditure to the hudgete 
expenditure ranged from 12*9 per cent in Jammu and Kashmir to 
33*8 per cent in Kerala in 1961-62, the average for all the 1 
States being 22 per cent. As many as nine States — Assam, Gujarat, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Utwr 
Pradesh and West Bengal were below the national average.^ lo 
1965-66, the range slightly changed from 16*4 per cent in Orissa 
to 33'9 per cent in Kerala; the national average was 21*0 per cent. 
The States of Assam, Guj'arat, Jammu and Kashmir, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal again fell below 
the national average. 

Some States like Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala* 
Maharashtra and Mysore spent more than 40 per cent of their 
educational budgets in 1965-66 on primary education and Andhra 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal spent more than 20 pet 
cent of their educational budgets on secondary education. This 
signidcamly affected their spending on higher education. 

The crucial point is whether this kind of fiscal policy which 
gives priority to primary education over higher education is 
good, in the ultimate analysis, for the development of the 
national economy which is so much dependent upon the 
skilled manpower produced by higher education. One can under' 
stand that a welfare state places weightage and priorities in its 
budget for universal elementary education, which is the education 
of the masses. The policy was all right for the first Three Plans. 
But now almost 90 per cent enrolment has been attained in the 
age group of 6-11. Appreciable progress has also been achieved in 
the enrolment in the higher age group of 11 to 14 years. Is it 
possible to achieve 100 per cent enrolment in primary classes ? 
Will not the enrolment improves itself as the time passes ? Will 
it not do good to the country if the part of the funds that we 
now spend on universalising primary education is diverted for 
the improvement of higher education ? 

There are some thinkers in the country who believe that cent 
per cent success for compulsory primary education is not possible. 
The country' should be satisfied by bringing 90 per cent primary 
children in schools, and in the Fourth Plan, it is worth while to 
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down a slice of funds from primary education and place it 
for the benefit of universities and colleges. This seems to us s 
more realistic policy, 

STATES’ BLOCK QRANTS 


< In India, education including university education and higher 
education is a State subieet. This Implies that the bulfc of finances 
requited by universities of a State for their normal expenditure 
should come from the grant-in-aid by the State. 

For State Uni\er«iiiics, there seem to prevail two principal 
patterns of State grants, Wc., the deficit grant and the block grant. 
We illustrate this S'istem taking the ca'e of Gujarat. Gujatat, In* 
heritfng the practice of the triennial grants from the old bilingual 
Bombay State, has adopted the pattern of Block Grants for its 
uoiversitjes. There is nothing wrong with the s^sreen of the Block 
Grants. The rub lies firstly m fixing the amount of the balance of 
expenditure after deducting all incomes and secondly in the 
disregard of the normal growth of expenditure of the universities 
during the period of the Block Grants. In eheCu/arat Srate, for 
arriving at the amount of the first annual Block Grant for each of 
the Srate universities, the year 1961-62 was taken as the base 
year. The expenditure of each State university on all the then 
existing activities, excluding replacement of equipmear and furniture, 
construction of buildings etc. and also excluding specific grants 
received from the State Government or the Government of Indb 
or the U, G. C. was considered for this purpose. Certain tjpes 
of expenditure such as scholarships, etc, were also excluded. The 
income from all sources except grant and specific donations was 
taken into account and the block grants to the State universities 
were so fixed as to cover the balance of the admissible expendi- 
ture. Thus, the Block Grants of the Gujarat Government to the 


State universities arc fixed for a period of three years and are 
based on the principle of meeting the deficit after deduenrg 
income from fees and other sources. The grants of all rhe three 
State universities vary. The grants continue to swdi with the 
racpanding normal expenditures of the universities, but they are 
found insufficient, , , , 

Tlie pattern of Block Grants has not been worUng siriifoctonly 
in most of the States. The fault lies perhaps with the altitude of 
the State Governments to the notmal and develormeotal expend!* 
turers of the universities. U*i«nyihe State insbts upon milJne a 
dear distinctioti betweeri the State respcnsibBides fo. continuing 
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the normal activities of the umvemities and those for the develop* 
mental schemes And there Is nothing wrong in this The difficulty 
arises when the State Government refuses to recognise certain 
expenditures on normal activities as reasonable Governments own 
perception of ‘reasonable expenditure' and ‘normal activities’ clashes 
with tho'e of the university admmistrators. The universities have 
to be responsive to the continuously growing demands of the 
society for about a variety of instructional* teaming and research 
programmes, which for them become normal activities but the 
State IS often inclmed to view such activities as extravagant The 
State also makes funds available on approved developmental 
schemes which are selected again on merits and the finance is 
provided for them to the extent possible after meeting all its 
-obligations for elementary and secondary education 

There has been some thinking on the part of many State 
Governments that the umversities in their regions should economise 
their expenditure on administration and that the entire expenditure 
on It should be met from the savmgs or mcome from other sources 
“The administration of a university is run for the benefits of 
students and nocmally it should be possible to see that students 
contribute suitably in the form of vanous fees to cover the expendi' 
■ture on adminis'ration This thinkmg that students should 
contribute mote towards university expenditure is not consistent 
with the recent thmkmg on equalization of educational opportunity. 
The Kothati Commission has recommended gradual reduction of 
-financial burden on students for all education mcludmg university 
education 

The State Govemmenw also seem to be of the opinion that 
the universities are not charging reasonable fees for their vanous 
examinations It is definitely agamst charging uniform fees for all 
exammauons The Gujarat Review Committee on Grants for 
Universities (1962) was definitely of the view that the State umvet' 
sities " should consider steps for further enhanang their income 
-from examination fees ” This again is contrary to the recent 
thinking which regards abohtion of all fees m higher education as 
the ultimate goal of the educational pohey. 

On se% eral other scores also, the thinkmg of the vanous State 
Governments needs modemmition. For instance, the Gujarat 
Government feels that universities have failed m raismg the rate 
xjf tuition fees at the under-graduate and post-graduate levels. 
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^jost-graduate centres of affifiating universities should not be fully 
financed by the universities but bear legitimately the expenditure of 
affiliated colleges; universities do not sufficiently exert themselves 
to try to secure endowments and donations from industrial and 
commercial concerns particuiariy when a number of new industries 
nre coming up and commerce and trade are growing in the State 
at a rapid pace? most of the activities pertaining to students’ 
health and welfare activities should be transferred to affiliated 
colleges and the expenditure on such a programme should be 
incurred by them and not necessarily by the parent university; 
the expenditure on scholarships incurred by university should 
not be considered admissible for government grants but 
the tiniversities should pay diese scholarships out of such 
endowmenfs and donations as they may have received or 
out of their own resources; the hostel fees be so arranged that, 
on the average, the iocome from fees will meet the total expendi- 
ture including latetest, depredation end repairs and the university 
presses should be run on a commercial basis. 

Such seems to be the thinking of the State CovemmenCs 
today on cettain items of university expenditure. This thinking is 
more bureaucratic and official tadier than educational. It would 
need complete review in the light of the recent principles of the 
finaJ'Cing of higher education and the policy suggested by the 
Kothari Commission. As it is, it is too consen’ative and retrograde. 

Again, the payment of instalments of grants should be so 
atranaed that the universities should not experience any difficulty 
in meeting their normal expenditure. It is also desirable that when 
the Pinancial Commission mates their quinquennia] allocations to 
the State, they should specially earmark the funds for university 
education, so that the State Government may not drain it off in 
other sectors. 

The following broad suggestions, if implemented would consi- 
derably improve the financing of higher education by Stare 
Governments. 

A proper base for the Block Grant to be paid to the State 

universitiea should be fixed by each State ‘Govcmmcni as 
the base of the Grant. 

To this basic grant be added annually an amount, equal to 

6 to 7 per cent of the previous year’s grant for the normal 
increase in the university’s expenditure. 
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Increase in the university’s expenditure on account of 

cost of living or other reasons viz., increase in dearness allow 

■ ance,houserent,compensatoryallowances,increaseinpaysca ^ 

etc., should be added to the Block Grant. 

The expenditure on new posts, new departments and n 

schemes of development (outside the scope of the 
undertaken by the universities with the approval of the star 
Government, should be considered for additional grant at 
100 percent. . 

Matching grants committment by the State on recurtms 

expenditure on any scheme of development sanctioned Dy 
the U.G.C. should be honoured by the State during the rla 
period and be prepared to bear the full expenditure 0 ° ““ 
scheme after the Plan period. This expenditure should e 
added to annual Block Grants thereafter every year, till the 
schsmes remain in operation. ^ ^ 

The State Govenxmenc should also provide for depreciatiori 

grants to the universities for buildings, machinery, equip' 
ments, etc. _ , . 

Interest free loan should also be available to universities tor 

certain specific programmes, such as, construction of hosteb 
for student*!, quarters, etc. 

This is so far as the State Governments’ responsibility for^ 
finding money for higher education is concerned. The universities, 
too, have to fulfil their obligations by endeavouring to enhance 
their te\enues from sources other than the Governments’ BIocK 
Grants. They should try to raise funds from alumni or past students, 
request the local bodies, industrialists and business concerns to 
support expenditure on certain courses of training and project 
of research, and even call upon the public at large to give a hand 
in meeting the cost of a service -which is intended for them and 
for their sons and daughters. 

the u.q.c. grants 

The grant from the University Grants Commission is an equally 
vital source of revenue for Indian universities for their develop* 
Tnental programmes. These grants are mainly for post-graduate 
instruction and research and other specific schemes. There should 
be no doubt that the U.GC.*8 assistance has contributed tremen' 
‘dously to the development and enrichment of the programmes 
of the universities, but the conditions that the U.G.C. grants 
carry have also created difficulties for them. The grants from the 
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'U.G.C. are normally available to ibe State i universities on 'tbe 
understanding that Ae State Govemment or the university itself 
will bear one third of the non-recurring and half of tbe recurring 
expenditures, and in the latter case the State Government or the 
University’ has to agree to ' bear the full cost of »tHe aided 
schemes after'the five years.!These two'conditions have proved 
to be the major obstacles to the universities to be able to 'derive 
maximum benefits from the U.G.C. grants. .There should be reap- 
preachment both’ from the side of the State -.Government, which 
should be prepared to bear 'its share ’beyond the period of^the 
particular Plan period during which the grants are m’ade; an'd also 
.from the feide of the U.G.a on the foUowing Imes : 

U.G.C. should. pay 50 perceht’of therecurr^ expebdi- 

'^ture for the^ development'of jpost-graduate education and 
research'ofa permanent nature as iBlock Recurring Grants "to 
universities. ' • ' ^ . 

It should alsopuy half the cost of the opproeed , specific 
schemes of teseateh of a tetnpofary namte. The jecurrme 
■ otants may he fixed aftet propel scrutiny for a definite penod, 
say'five years, after which 'the grants may be revieued. 

The Commission may consider new schemes of development 

In the ll"ht of the funds at its disposal for tecumng grants, 

but once° the schemes ate approved, the grants should be 


continued. , 

There should be aunual evaluation by the committee of 
expeils of all the schemes thus aided by the U.G.C. For *e 
nf such comprehensive evaluation, definite evaluative 
purpose of such P U.O.C 

r^Mtaw ^assisnince on may scheme avhieh is uot func- 
tioning satisfactorily. 

, rem, of the ways in which the present dlfficulnes 

.S::/hy - ’Vd to the U.G,C. grant, mn he 

asideiably minimised. 


CONCLUSION .^^5„P,Coveniment5 on higher education 

The fiscal policy , , from a financial point, the 

needs to •>= This responsibility they 

sSriuaU f-P unduly trying to find loop-holes in 

26 
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the spendbgs by the universities. A State has to find money for 
elementary and secondary educaticn^ but this should not 
the State on defensh’e and indulge into retrograde thinking and 
practices. The miserly treatment meted out by each State to 
demands of its universities for hinds, the arguments usually advanced 
by it for economy and reduction, the grumbling attitude, the talks 
of throwing increasing burdens on students who are the main 
beneficiaries from universities, the delays made ia paying the agreed 
matching grants, the reluctance in approving the developing s^emes 
under the cover of ‘merits' frequently deployed by it and in turn* 
ing down schemes which even the U.G.C. is prepared to support 
these are some of the disturbing features of the fiscal policy of 
the State Governments in India on higher education. Some modem 
and fresh thinking on a welfare state’s obligations for the develop* 
meat of higher education needs to be brought to bear on the 
educational policy of the State Governments. The thinking in State 
Secretariat would need to be considerably adjusted to the phtlosophTf 
principles and programmes of higher ^ucation recently outlined 
by dieXothari Education Commission. What is needed is a rational 
shift in the policy of financing higher education in each State I 
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UNIVERSITY AUTONDMY-A MYTH OR 
A REALITY 


AUTONOMY— A BASIC CONDITION FOR UNIVERSITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

A utiiversity cannot BoutisK on any Dibf^rrrujJjlJca 
nomy. It is only In a free academic atmosphefe that the finest and 
the most fruitful interaction between university teschers and stU' 
dcQtSi between university administrators arid teachers and between 
teachers and community can take place. Such bteractlon, group 
dynamism and fearless dialogue are vital for realJting the suss of 
the uairecslty, vir , extension of the frontiers of knowledge, achie* 
wiDg the all round growth of students and meeting the i^tutal 
and technological needs of a developing society. This Is no pJati* 
tude; it Is the basic condition fot developing our universities into 
the first rate centres of higher learning, training and research. 

UNIVERSITY AUTONOMY FROM THE DAYS OF ANCIENT 

INDIAN UNIVERSITIES TO THE PRESENT ONES 
For India, the concept of university autonomy Is not new. It is 
not a gift of the modem times. The ancient universities of India-the 
Taksashila, Nalanda, VifcramshJfa and Vallabhi— enjoyed aurooomy 
in the real sense of the term. Richly endowed by kings, merchant 
princes and other affluent members of the society, these universities 
achleveJ some splendid things chiefly because the administrators, 
teachers and students had the highest autonomy within and without. 
Control of the imiverslties by die State came about only during 
the British administration. The mtetnal and external control, 
however, became more pronounced and exacting at the turn of 
this century during the regime of Lord Curron. He claimed to 
have done this as a measure of raising the (jualiry of university 
education and of streamlining the university administration fa the 
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interest of maintaining standards. The resources allowed to the 
universities were extremely^ meagre and, their power to . manage 
their affairs was severely circumscribed. The organUation and 
administration of the universities were usually dominated by the 
Government or other non-academic elements. But things seem to 

have improved in this respect after the attainment of independence. 

A new trend towards a more broad-based and flexible university 
constitution and a more liberal policy' of the State towards univer' 
slties have been in evidence. In the last few years the question of 
university autonomy has been brought into sharp focus owing to 
ceitain disturbing events that took place in universities in some 
States. Now, not only the concept of a university is clearly speh 
out but it is enlarged -so as to include autonomy within the 
university, autonomy within the university system itself and the 
autonemy of the university system as a whole in relation to outside 
agencies. The answer to the question whether university autonomy 
at present is a mytli or a reality should take cognirance 
of all these three dimensions. It should also take into account the 
clear distinction between university autonomy and the freedom of 

university’ teachers. There is no lack of consensus on the academic 
freedom of the university or college teacher “to speak and write 
about and participate in debates on significant national and inter* 
national issues'! and to pursue and publish his studies and research. 
■The areas of conflict are more administrative and they lie in the 
domain of university autonomy. Let us briefly consider some of 
thesearcas of conflict and see if an answer to the question whether 
university autonomy-is a myth or a reality in India to-day can 
be found. • -» d 

qOVERNlNQ BODES OF UNIVERSITES 
' It is, sometimes,' argued that in the conduct of university 
affairs, the voice of the teachers should count most; the non- 
academic should have either no pbee on governing bodies like the 
j Syndicate or if their representation is deemed necessary, they should 
not be in amaiority% To argue that the lay-element should haveno 
place on the decision-making bodies of a university is to take an 
extreme position. The representation of the lay or non-teacher 
elements on the Syndicate and the Senate is justified on several 
counts including that of the close relationship existing between 
the university and the society. Conflict arises when personal or 
extraneous considerations rather than the good of the university 
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pilde the course of action of some members of these bodies. If 
is well known that such coses are not confined to con-academic 
elements only; they are equally often found among teacher reprc' 
sentatives. Persons with a certain tone of personality, and intelligence 
try to dominate others. This makes iDterna] autonomy difficultif 
There is no Msy way to eliminate the possibility of such confiicts. 
It is difficult to preach to the mensbers the virtue of loyalty to 
self-denial and the good of 'the university and all it stands for. One 
possible way of improving tbe situation is to clearly spellootthe 
functions of tbe non-academic element which should be, as arti'’ 
culated by tbe ICothari Education Commission, "mainly to represent 
to tbe academics the wider interests of tbe society as a whole, hut 
not to impose upon them. " There is a need to preserve a balance 
between the proportion of the teachers and non-teacher represen' 
tatives on the governing bodies and as suggested 'again by the 
Kothari Commission, to develop in the university ’goreming bodies 
such conventions as would help largely to shift tbe centre of gravity 
of authority to the academic wing of the university goverotnent 
and vesting in the Academic Councl), or where no such body 
exists, in the Faculties and Councils of Post-Graduate Instruction 
and Research, the final authority in all academic matters. There 
Is some difficulty here. Sometimes the assembly of the most 
learned scholars and philosophers makes deliberations less efieettve 
and in such situations the non-teachec elements or non' academic 
experts succeed in bringing di<cus3ions and decisions in a truer 
perspective. There is also another fact which needs to be borne in 
mind. The Indian intellectual community is not ) et an autonomous 
and self-sustaining community. Therefore, it is better to have an 
effective admixture of the lay and academic elements on the govern- 
ing bodies of the universities. The proportion of this admixture 
cannot be decided by any rule of thumb — it is to be arrived at^ 
on the basis of the past experience of each university. It would be 
tenet to tt* of tt* owning bodies^ especially 

of the Senate, presenb^ in statutes than laid down in the Act. 
Only then the membership can be modified when a change is 
deemed necessary. 


ACADEMIC COUNCIL AND FACULTIES 

In Indian univeisities e^'en in academic matters, there seems 
to be in operation a kind of power structure. At the top level 
of this bieratchy stands the Academic Council and, at the lowest 
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level IS the university department. In between arc the Faculties 
and Boards of Studies, In the departments of colleges or 
institutions senior teacher takes ov'cc the function of decision 
making, and, therefore, even m the Board of Studies and Faculty 
their views and opinions carry the day. As the Koihari Commission 
has stated, the principle that good ideas often originate at me 
lower levels of the hierarchy must be recognised and followed. 
As a corollary to this, Faculties should ordinarily respect and 
endorse unanimous decisions of Boards of Studies, the Academic 
Council should do the same in the Case of resolutions of the 
Faculties and the Syndicate those of the Faculties. 

There is now a strong advocacy for every university to have 
an Acadenaic Council While many things can be said tn favour 
of this stand, its possible danger to the autonomy of Faculties 
may also be pointed out The Academic Council is a large body 
with representation of different disciplines Now, in a large body, 
It IS the common experience of many that it is not always easy 
to get educational innov'ations and experimentations endotsed, 
because of the natural possibility of divergent view-points of 
members who themselves may be on different points on a scale 
of progressivism to conservatism Conventions should, therefore, 
he developed so that a Faculty or en Institution may not be 
hampered by the majority vote m the Council to undertake 
worthwhile innovations and experiments in teaching methods or 
evaluation procedures A Faculty or a constituent institution should 
have freedom to try out new ideas or practices. Such a freedom 
is basic for the success of university autonomy 


UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS AS OPERATIONAL UNITS 
Another essential reform is to make different departments of 
universities strong operational units The Kothari Commission, 
too, has favoured the delegation of wider administrative and fin 
ancial powers Every department in a Faculty or a university insti' 
tution should have freedom to develop itself on the best possible 
lines The Dean should function as a co— ordinating officer an<l 
respect the autonomy of the heads and teachers of each depart- 
ment of his Rculty as he himself would expect his autonomy to 
be respected by the superior officers and the governing bodies 


JOINT COMMITTEES OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

threat to die autonomy within the university 
13 the polarisation takmg place between teachers and students of 
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an institution on one hand and the admmlsttatora on the other 
There is considerable force in the recommendation of the Kothan 
Commission tocstabhsh joint committees of teachers and students 
in each institution to serve as forum of discussion There should 
be greater inreraction and a livelier dialogue among the students, 
teachers and adamistrators r 

VICE-CHANCELLOR’S AUTONOMY 

There is something lilre Vice-Chancellor’s autonomy, too It 
IS true that m a democratic constitution a Vice-Chancellor is 
bound by the majority opinion in the Syndicate Ordinarily, he 
follows the advice of the Syndicate as reflected In their unanimous 
or majority tote on items of Its agenda But there may be some 
issues, which, to his mind, have a profound significance for better 
academic life or theadvancementofthe university Such a question 
may pertain to some bold academic innovation like correspondence 
courses of studies, semester system and grade and credit eystetn, 
evaluation procedures research or university extension progtsmate 
It is likely that tbe Syndicate may have some reservations on the ( 
innovations or may want to refer them back to the Academic Council 
or to the Faculty In such circumstances, If the Vjce-^aceellor Is 
convinced that the matter is in the best interests of the university ' 
snd tbe development of higher education m the State or in the 
country, he should be free to endorse the innovation despite the 
resenations of the Syndicate (Of course in well organised unher- 
sines occasions for such differences between the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Syndicate are likely to be very rare) But, the pomt is 
that the Vice-Chancellor being the academic and administrative 
head of the university, should be free to take a stand which is 
in the highest interests of theacademte life of the university The 
fear that such a freedom vested in ibe Vice-Chancellor may be 
abused can be minimised by providing that the Vice~Chancelloc 
would approach, m such extra-ordinary cases, the Senate or the 
joint meetings of the Faculties to justify his stand 

UNIVERSITY AUTONOMY AND STATE QOVERNMENT 
An eminenc American educator had said some forty years ago 
that "the supreme test of fitness for having a unuetsfty is whether 
tbe people of the State will on the one hand tax themselves to sup- 
port the State University and on the odier hand Impose upon them 
selves a self-denying ordinance to leave it severely alone, so that 
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It may select its own members by the application of its otro lO^ 
tellecttial standards and the mctnbcfs thus cho‘en may be a sou 
lely free to investigate, to teach and to publish whatever they 
beheve to be the truth And if our people do rot ^eady 
pos«es« this corception of a university, they may be educated into 
It, for a university cannot flourish on any other condition 
These wi*e words uttered almost half a century ago sum up 
admirably the position of university autonomy in relation to die 
State Government- 

State interference with the autonomy of a university 
many forms. Retired politicians and pubhc servants are appointed 
by the State to Vice-Chancellorship. As Shn M C. Sctalwad pointed 
out m a Convocation Address at the Banaras Hindu University some 
time ago, oothmscan be more destructive ofacadcmtc<tandards than 

this kind of Government interference with umversity affairs The State 
Govtmment may modify the Acts of the State Umversities in such 
a way that their intertval autonomy is not adversely affected. The 
State Government may grant aShationto a private college despite 
the adverse recommendations of the university governing bodies In 
some States, universities are also given directives or instructions 
as to V h»re centres of pos»-graduatc instrucuon or Faculties should 
be located, what cou'ses of studies are to be mtroduced, how 
research is to be sTMCtured and proce'ced (so as to lend support 
to the State educational policy), or what policy is to be followed 
by them. In the Amendment of Acts of som- State universities, 
members of the State legislatures are given representation on 
university Syndicates and that, too, on a communal basis Some 
times profuse assurances ate vouchsafed by State Government 
that its instructions to um ersities, as and when they are is'ued, 
would be strictly limited to cases “m which a university acts, or 
is prone to act, m a manner detrimental to or m opposition to 
a public policy accepted by the Legislature and that they would be 
promulgated only after consultation with the untv ersity concerned” 
They may mean somethmg or may mean nothmg If the power 
of issuing instructions to State Universities or of deciding finally 
th** of private colleges is vested in the State Government 

in the university Act, it would operate like a Damocles* sword 
which may descend on their heads any time. It is, therefore, 
desirabl- to ha e a statutory provuion m the University Act itself 
defiomg tae limited scope of the exercise of State Government’s 
authority 
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But this does not mean that Goveniinent hitntntioj} Ja 
umvKsity affairs is aecesjariU undesirable There are cases oa 
leco s^hen Syndicates of certain universities have created overnight 
a hundred posts of Readers and promoted lecturers to these 
^sts without calling for applications by public advertisement 
^metlme back the affairs of the Banaras University and recently 
those of the Bhagalpur University nere found to be in grievous 
di«array The Kothati Commission and the Model Act Committee 
have suggested that no academic stature need to be sent to Govern^ 
ment for approval But when such statutes involve or affect State 
finances, it is onh reasonable that the Stare should be given an 
<?ppouaniCY (a weigh rheir finanoaf aide and if necessary , refer 
them back to the Senate with its recommendations Again, as 
Shn S R. Das had stated In his minute of dissent to the Report 
of the Model Act Committee a distinction should be made bet* 
ween academic and non-academic functions of a university and 
that in the former there should be no external interference while 
in the latter the non-academic element, which will occessatUy 
include the State, should be permitted edet^uate say 

What has been stated so farwoold mean that a Stale Government 
has an obhgicton to the electoratestoseethstuniversityfunctions 
efficiently and serves the best Interests of the society But it should 
help rather than hinder, the university lo grow into a strong cenett'' 
of higher learning and research To make university autonomy a 
reality, a univer ity on its own part, should also realise that (to 
quote the Kothari Commission), “autonomy is nor a matter of 
fundamental tight as it were (but) i? a condition of its efficient 
functioning and for enabling it to achieve true ideals and aims of 
a university The State Governments, too should approach the 
problems of their State universities with an enlightened understanding 
of the needs of a developing society Jn higher learning and in 
research, and In a spirit of helpfulness they should do ftorhi"g 
that nouhl apt^r to be ox act es a resm-tion on umvcrsi*> 
autonomy Only then, can University autonomy become a reality 

UNIVERSITY AUTO^OMI JN RELAT/OV TO OUTSIDE 
AQENCIRS 

This is an imporant demensioa of universi > autonomy It 
should be viewed m the perspective of the obllga'ions rw' 
ponsibihty that universities have to the lodcty and the natioa and 
even to mankind as a whole These inherent obligaiiois may tea 
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way restrict the absolute or isolated internal university autonomy- 
Decisions on matters like standards of instruction and evaluation,- 
admission policy, the provision and further development of the 
training programme, orgaidsation of research work, ami such other 
questions are of course matters affecting the internal autonomy of 
a university, but as the Kothari Commission has rightly observrf, 
they cannot be taken in isolation from the economic and social 
needs of the country ’’...Such decisions are national decisions and 
no university can act contrary to them. This means that the conduct 
of all university affairs cannot be the sole concern of the academics; 
some of them have definite social dimensions and would require an 
adjustment of the academic aspect to social or national needs. 

This is all very well as far as it goes- There is no dispute 
about cases which are clear and straightforward. But there are 
certain issues which are closely linked tip with social needs or 
even national unity, and may often be controversial. It is desira- 
ble that decisions on issues that are controversial are left to the- 
universities. Government at best may spell out \'arious implications 
of national significance and their possible impact on improvement 
of educational sundards. But the final decisions are better left to 
the universities. Let us take, for instance, the question of putting 
the admissions in universities in the context of the manpower 
needs of the nation or the question of the medium of instruction 
as a national poUc>’. The Kothari Commission feels thatadmUdon 
to universities should be regulated and they be done on a selec- 
tive basis. This is a controversial point and a complex one, too, 
in the context of the explosion in enrolment at the elementary 
and secondary- stages and amounting hunger for higher education 
in all sections of the society' including ibose who were depri''«^ 
of the benefit of higher learning for centuries. In many cases, 
higher education acts as a social and economic lever- It would 
become very difficult to shut the door of a university to the 
clamouring resurgent crowd of asjnringstudents. Again, the Kothari 
Commission’s suggestion to make admissions on a selective 
bash at the higher secondary and university stige ukes a number 
of things for granted, the roost vital of which is well-articulated 
and well-impJemsr.:ed planning. Admission on a selective bash 
would suit only those completely planned economics where planning, 
is highly ccntralUed and where even higher education is a Central 
subject. The Indian educational system as well as its planned 
economy operates in a different manner. Again, equipping persons- 
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nith the necessarr know-how atwJ vocational skills is not the sole, 
though very vital, objective. As the late President, Dr. Zakir 
Hussein had said,' the creation of a ‘polfp’ of responsible clttren 
and a society of weU'educated and culturcd'persons Is among the 
important functions of education. One has, therefoie, a feeling 
that the introduction of selective admissions in <ili universities 
would perhaps tend to aggravate the already disturbing inequality 
of educational opportunity and would add to the frustrations of 
the adolescents. Decisions on ‘controversial issues of policy should 
be better left to individual universities. 

, The other illustration is related to the medium of inscruction. 
It has become a highly controversial and a very explosive issue. 
As we have said earlier, decisions on such controversial issues 
be better left to the universities themselves. However desIraUfi 
it may be to switch over to tegional languages as m« dia of university 
education, the decision esnnot be forced on a university on any 
ground. Universities have a right to decide the issue, and the 
question of deciding the manner and of setting the pace to the 
switch-over should be left to rhe uoiversities. If decisions are 
forced on individual universities, university autonomy will be a myth. 

COKCtUSlON . 

Autonomy for the University is vital. It is the basic condition 
for the existence of a university. The price of autonomy is eternal 
Vigilance by all parlies concerned. It Is no gift from above. It has 
to be built up and justified on the basis of intellectual integrity 
and devxjtion to duty. University autonomy is a reality in some 
universities to a large extent, in a few universities to some extent, 
but a myth in some others. 

We conclude this brief nofe wifb a just appraisal of the current 
situation by the Koihari Commission ; "The Universities are 
established by law and they can have only as much autonomy as 
the law permits. In the last analysis, therefore, the real custodian 
of university autonomy is public opinion based on a conviction 
that autonomous universities, which maintain JnfeUecfual integrity 
in their fearless pursuit of truth, ate indispensable bulwark of 
democracy and frecdom'Mn making uah-ersity auroaomy a reality, 
a strong public opinion should be created And here the university 
teachers’ bodies, the U. G. C., the Inter-Universiries Board and 
the intelligentsia have a vigilanc role to play. 
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NEED FDR SETTING UP MAJOR GOALS: 
REFORM OF UNIVERSITY CONSTITUTION 


The Ahmedabad Seminar on the Reorganization of the Admun^ 
tratwe Mach\nery of t\ie V3tDversii7 V»eAd io 1969 Is aiiotliec evLoence 
'of tte fact that the interest in renovating constitutions of umve' 
rsities is growing. ^ , 

In the Batoda University, the Vicer-Chancellor had appoints 
a Committee to go into the question of the Amendment of the 
Batoda University Act which was passed in 1949. 

The Rajasthan University, too, is reported to have set up 3 
Committee under the chairmanship of >ts former Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. M. S Mehta, for reforming the university governance. 

The Gujarat Government has appointed the Dongetkcry 
Committee to review all the University Acts in the State and to 
consider their amendments where deemed necessary. 

This is understandable, and it is good. A period of two 
decades is a reasonable time to look at the functioning of auy 
university constitution, locate the major defects, plug the loOP 
holes and modernise its statutory bodies and their functions lu 
the light of the changing functions of universities in a fast growing 
new India. 

SIX MAJOR ISSUES 

The six major issues that figured prominently at the Ahmedabad 
Seminar and in debates on university constitutions at other places 
are : appointment of Vice-Chancellor, constitution of Senates and 
Syndicate*, ihe powers of Academic Councils, the size of the 
nominated members on the Senate, the proportion of the teacher 
and non-teacher elements on the Senate and the Syndicate, and 
autonomy of the university m relation to the State Government. 
These are indeed the crucial issues. And it is on these issues that very 
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little (unanimity of views prevails at present..The conflict on these 
issues is going on and this conflict is likely to make the task of 
refonning and modernising university constitutions difficult. It is 
delaying the reform that Is over-due. ^ 

POSIWH.ATrjTUpE ' , 

- The debate on what is good and what> is not good in-tespect 
of each of these six crucial issues is not easy to be settled. The 
debate is likely to go on endlesslp University teachers, administra- 
tors, non-teacher climsncs on university governing bodies, State 
Government, and political parties hold even conflicting views on 
these issues. Each of them is likely to be right and each of them 
is’ also likely to be wrong on' some points. The reform in' any 
"university’s constitution’ will not be achieved by magnifving 
differences in views, or generating heat end taking up tmcompro- 
mising stands.iThe need of the day Is to take Up a co-operative 
and sympathetic stand, to understand the view-points of different 
oppositions^ and ' eo adopt a positive attinide with a firm com- 
mitmenr to a give-and-take policy. The goal should be todfscover’ 
elements of common agreement and accord. Ic is better to endeavour 
“to agree” rather than to accentuate disagreement and gaps in 
thinking. The clash of minds in an intelligent way is always 
fruitful; but battles never solve any problems. 

ma;or goals 

Instead of directing mafor efforts towards debating different 
aspects of the six ma/ot issues, it is better to set up ma/or goals 
of reforming university constitutions Seminars, s)mposi3 and 
conferences should now deliberate on the main nature and directions 
of change in university governance, such as : 

■ Determination ofdesirablebutpracticablefunctionsofamodem 

university in the context of the needs of a developing society. 

■ Refonning those Sections of the University Acts that havebeen 

found defective in actual functioning over a period of time. 

■ Addition of new features which the changing functions of a 

modem university' demand. 

Agreement on the type and extent of the university autonomy 

desired. 

Deciding the best ways to harinonise the representation of 

the teacher and non-teacher elements on the Senates and 
Syndicates. 
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Streamlining of the ■ functioning of Academic Councils Md 

other bodies of the university from the point of upgrading 
university standards. 

Finn provision for an upward flow of ideas from juidor 

teachers to the heads of departments; from departments to 
the principal, from institution to the university administration. 
'■ '"Provision of student assodation in the process of university 
decision-making on the lines of the Joint Statement of the 
British University Vice-Chancellors and National Union of 
Students. 

If such major goals can be worked out co-operatively with an 
open mind and with an attitude of give-and-take in Seminars and 
Meetings, it will be easier to plan concretely for renovating the 
old structures of university constitutions. 

What is now needed is not mete debates, but greater dialogues 

imd more concrete and tangible proposals for reconstructing um' 
verslty administrative machinery. A climate of understandingt 
adjustment, and give-and-take would achieve more in this respect 
than hostile debates and uncompromising extreme stands. 
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MODES OP ELECTION TO UNIVERSITY 

bovernjns bodies 


JlNlKUUUCJiiON 

What sKquH be the mode and method of election of the 
vaiious fiovetning bodies of s university ? Ttvo systejM are in 
operation in Indian universities; one Is election by simple majority 
called the Single Distributive System and the other is by means 
of a single transferable vote by ballot called the Proportional 
Representation SVstera. 

A controversy on the relative merits of these two systems has 
recently arisen, because in the Amendment of some University 
Acts attempts are made to replace the simple majority voting system 
by the more intricate and complex system of the proportional 
representation by means of a single transferable vote by the ballot. 
For instance, this issue had come in March 1969 for a very hot 
debate at the Baroda University Senate Session on the proposals 
for amending its Act. This fact deserves to be mentioned b^use 
it a rare occasion for an Indian university that the mode of 
election to its bodies is discussed by Its Senates. Hiis fa an issue 
on which even the experts ate silent. The Radhaktlshnan Univer- 
sity Commission, the KotJiarl Education Commission, the Inter- 
University Board and the Vice-Chancellors' periodical conferences 
are almost silent on this question. 

It is interesting to go &to the tefative men'es of both the 
systems, and consider which system would be mote suitable 
to Indian universities in the present situation and on academic 
consldeiations. 

THE SINQLE DISTRIBUTfVE VOTE 

A betiec and simpler expression for this system is 'election 
by simple majority' vote'. There seems to be some disagreement 
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among the theorists of the political science regarding the connota- 
tion of the term ‘single distributive vote’. According to them, the 
basic principle is that votes cannot be distributed-they can at the 
best be transferred. Therefore, the expression ‘simple majority vote 
is to be preferred to ‘the sin^e distributive vote’. 

The chief merit of the election system by the simple majority 
vote is its simplicity. This system is more suitable to elections 
in educational bodies where patties or groupism should not be 
xefiected or created, and which should be simple and straight- 
forward so that all the \oters understand the significance and 
importance of their votes. It is also considered more psychological 
than the other one- An expert like Henry D. Mayo who, in bis 
book * IniToduction to Democratic Theories ' has criticised adversely 
the system of proportional representation by single transferable 
vote. Earnest Parker has arrived at a similar conclusion agaiett 
the proportional representation system. The implication is that the 
simple raajoriry vote is very easy to operate, is always mote 
meaningful to voters and is more suitable to elections to cduca* 
tional bodies like the Senate and the S>ndlcate. 

But this s'istem is criticised by some as being unscientific and 
not fair to tbe voter. It Is alleged that in this system votes arc 
likely to be wared, and if the system does not give satisfaction to 
all the voters, it can pave a way to groupism which is detrimental 
to academic initirution. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESEKFAT/ON 

In this system, tbe quota of vote is first decided. For instance, 
if a constituency consists of total 50 votes and if two seats are 
prov.ded for that ccnsticuency, the quota of votes will be 50 
divided by 2 plus 1, (L e. 3) i. e. 17. U one is to get oneself 
elected, the minimum number of votes that one should poll will 
be 17- This is the quota of votes. Whatev’cr more votes that the 
first winner would roU -will be trap-sferred to the next best can- 
didate. One who gets the lowest number of votes will have the 
votes cast in his favour trarsferred to the one who has polled 
vo'es which is r.earcrt to the quota. 

this system is called proportional representation by 
trans crable vote, because votes arc proportjo.nally transfe.Ted in 
order oi pteference of the voters. 


It cUlmti ih« thU .Tttnn should be adopted m aU elections 
conduaed in the university because ,t i, more objectlse ana 
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.scientific. Certain justifications are also putfom-ard for this System. 
For instance, it is held that this is the type of voting system 
adopted in all commontvcalth countries; there is an Act passed 
by the Parliament that voting should be by a single transferable 
vote; and this is the t^'pe'of voting aUd followed by most of the 
western countries and the leading universities in India ‘and abroad. 
It is furtlser maintained that,m this System not a single vote 
is Wasted; these voting procedures guard against patty factions; tio 
one particular group would be remmed.in a way that would give 
it an opportunity to dominate over other groups; and thuj, there 
will be no chance for any group monopoly. 

Whenever a smaller body is to he carved out from a larger 
body, the accepted mode of election is by proportiorial represen- 
tation by single transferable vote; all shades of opinions prevailing 
in the higher body are reflected in the smaller body. 

, A contention is also made that this mode of election gives 
the representative character to the two bodies and prevents groupism 
detrimental to an academic histitute. ^ ^ 

The real merit of the system is, as said earlier, that here 
nobody’s vote is wasted; a voter who has to exercise his frsachbe 
does it with a surety that he does not lore his vote; every voter 
gets satisfaction. ^ 

CONCLUSION ' 

The Baroda University Senate rejected this system of propor- 
tional representation by transferable vote by a huge majority’ when 
it came before it in the form of an amendment id its Wareh 
Session of 1969 and favoured the system of simple majority vote. 

The Proportional Representation system was objected to on 
Ijsychologfcal grounds, because one who cast one's votes by pre- 
ference might not like to bive his votes transferred to the next 
best candidate 'who might not he of his choice; thus, ic also 
becomes undemocratic, in the sense that the advant-ige of one's 
vote is given to another candidate to whom • he might be even 
opposed. Whereas the Proportional Preference System is too com- 
plicated and time-consuming, the System of the Simple Majority 
Vote is very simple. What one system may be considered good for 
election ro political bodies may not be good for election to academic 
bodies. The objecth es of election in the case of political institutions 

27 
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educstional bodies are very much different. And so. the Systems 
u 1,1 nnt be mixed up on identical considerations. 

h ^seTunivLity bodies like the Senate, the S^dmate 
snd Se Academic CouncU. the vet, idea of -pames' and minority 
croup’ should be repugnant. , 

In this connection, it should be noted that the ^ of 

to result in lowering down the moral tone of the ^ 

the most important and vital authority of our 
to^ cf people not looking to things eye to eye with one anodier. 
L with entirely different and very varied motives. 

It is claimed that because in other universities of ‘^e coun ^ 
this S stem has been in operation, the System should aho h 
adopted in each and every university when its Act 
..Innfed or amended. But most of the universities m India are ol 
affiliatine type A system which may be all tight for ensuring 
rfptesentadon of voters of different shades of opinion “-f 
soread over a large area in an affiliating university may not wo 
satisfLorily in a teaching and residential university. In unlversitl . 
a kindThomogeneity should prevail which is very precious and 
has to be preserved at any cost. 

Asaln, in every university, the ideal should be that ey^ so 
of difference in opinion Is resolved, by established tradition, oy 
sitting around the table. _ . 

It is likely that the adoption of the System of the Proportional 
Representation on transferable vote may amount to not only 
creating and encouraging gtoupism in university bodies but may 
immortalise them by putting the System on a Statute Book. 

The nature and objectives of political and educational institu' 
tions are different. It will be a counsel of dismay if the ®y®^ 
of Proportional Representation on transferable vote, which is good 
for political Institutions, is forced upon educational institutions 
'where politics is to be denied an entrance, where homogeneity l* 
to be ensured, and where a simpler and quicker method of eicciioo 
to be adopted. 

The Simple hlajority Voting System provides a more realistic 
solution to the problem of elections in university bodies. 
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ROLE AND APPOINTMENT OF VIDE. 
CHANCELLOR 


IbJTRODUariQN 

"^hat should be the ctitetia for picking up a Vice-Chancellor 
for a uaiversUy? What should be the mode of picking him up! 
Should he be appointed by selecdoti or election ? What kind of 
machinery should be deployed to discover the person who could 
be a Vice-Chancellor f What tole Is he expected to play in the 
present exacting and turbulent conditions in universities t What 
should be his salary and the requisites to be attached to hisofSce t 
Should there be any age restriction to be laid down for him f 
These, and such others, are the crucial questions, the satisfactory 
answers of which should be secured to the extent and in the 
de^ee of exactaess that is possible. 

A Vice-Chancellor is the key uoiversity executive. Upon his 
ability, integrity, forward-looking dynamism, fair, just and skilful 
administration, constant vigilance and concern for the improvement 
of standards of teaching, training and research work in the univer- 
sity its greater success depends. His enthuslssia for academic in- 
novations and break-through, and bis keeness and readiness to 
go at the roots of the problems of students, teachers and the staff, 
the good image, the good work and the good life in the university 
depend. The Kothari Commission has spelled out the importance 
of the Vice-Chancellor m the words t “He stands for the commit- 
ment of the university to scholar^? and pursuit of truth and 
can ensure that the executive wing of the university is used to 
assist the academic cornamnityin all its activities." (Report, p. 334) ’ 

SOME CRITERIA 

A lot has been said and written recently about the essential 
qualities of head, heart and physique that a Vice-Chancellor should 
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possess. In the light of this available thinking, one may lay down 
some ciiteria for picking up a Vice-Chancellor of a university - 

Administrative competence, but should have good academic 

equipment so as to be able to provide academic leadership 
in the advancement of the university, without much effort 
or difficult adoptation. 

hJo strong affiliation ro any political party — should be free 

from any particular political complexion — patterns and parties* 
.—Finn faith in Teacher Welfare and Student Personnel Services. 
—Possession of a sharp and quick mind, fair and patient 
judgment, balanced approach and firm decision-making. ^ . 

——Strength and vigilance for preserving university’s autonomy 
even under the threat of losing his Vice-Chancellorship. 
——Possession of human skills and human relationship. 

— A good understanding of the needs and problems of the 
university and community it set%'es, and willingness to spare 

• enough time and energy to look into the problems of the 
university and of the local community. 

— nf such nature and way of life so as to provide easy acce' 
fislbllity to students, teachers and the community. 

These are some of the criteria which should help in picking 
up a Vice-Chancellor. It is true that most of the above criteria 
penaln to the personality of a Vice-Chancellor. But personality, 
administrative acumen, academic leadership and strength of 
character, particularly to root out internal malpractices and to 
withstand any intrusion of politics into the affairs of the univer' 
slty, arc so important considerations that if a Vice-Chancellor is 
picked up against these norms, it is very likely that the university 
and the community It serves will be the beneficiaries. 


APrOINTMEhTT OR ELECTiOW.^ 

Strong ykws rrcyail among rducnttonal thinkara and adminis- 
tratora on the both. It would, th-rofora, bo necc-aary to examine 
the arguments on both the sides. 

Those who hold the view that a Vice-Chancehor should be 
°fTw1ne b r "d'fttce argument, auch a, the 

unlteratn CommUsion and theKotharl CommUsion aa well as the 
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Vkst Conference of Vice-C3ianceHors (1958) had agreed with the 
that a university should appoint Its own Vice-ChanccKot. 

They further point out that : 

In election some strings ate attached i\h{ch would affect the 

complete independence of the Vice-Chancellor. ' 

Nomination does not mean dependence on the opinions and 

advice of tJie nominating authority. 

Electtoneerms in educational matters brings in a lot of politics 

and the havoc is wrought; • 

The system of preparing a three man panel is a mocicery, as 

' two persons withdraw and one person whom the Syndicate 
wants to have for the Vice-Chancellor's office gets Buromath 
cally appointed. 

In the recently amended University Acts, election is reduced. 

Even then they are not functioning satisfactorily. Election 
should, therefore, be eliminated altogether. 

——There is a recenr trend and tendency to eliminate elections 
in the Academic Councils, the Senate and the S^md/cate be- 
cause of the bad effects of electoral practice. As such it is 
all the more necessary to avoid election for the vital office 
of a Vice-Chancdlor. 

^ Those who believe that a Vice-Chancellor should be elected 

■do so on the following grounds.- 

—Choosing a Vice-Chancellor by election is more democratic 
and consif tent with the ideals and aspirations of our Kepubllc. 

—The Senate, bcirg a supreme authority, muse have a decisive 
say in who becomes a Vice-Chancellor. The system of 
appointment robs the Senate of its crucial tight and duty. 

In nomination, a Vice-Chancellor is almost under oWigation 

fo act according to the wish and advice of the ministers who 
had a hand in h's nomination. 

What R-as good in the either tiara, i. c the practice of 

appotnnng Vice-CbancelJors during the Briri'h rule, b not 
applicable now. 'In most democratic countries, election Is 
' the method. 

Good and judicious persons in the uniwrilty should disruss 

the matter informally among ihcm»clve5, try to btirg abont 
widest possible agreement and then choose a person for the 
office of the Vice-Chancellor. 
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The issue has become a very intriguing one. Both the sid» 
2iave some points in their favour# It will be, therefore, 
to combine the merits of both the stands and evolve a otmu 
which malces the selection of the Vice-Chancellor democratic- 
, The recent thinking is in favour of constituting a three-inai' 
committee to suggest a panel of three names of whom one is o 
;be ultimately picked up by the State Governor for appoin^en 
as die Vice-Chancellor. This involves several issues. Who sho 
constitute this three-man Committee? By what method shouJ t 
be constituted 7 Who should ultimately pick up the one name fr^ 
the three-man nominees — the State_ Governor? The Senate? The 
Syndicate ? The Academic Council ? Should teachers and students, 
who are the important constituents of a university CommunitTf 
have a say in this crucial decision? 

There is, what is called the Delhi Pattern, for selecting the 
first level three-man committee. Under this pattern, two persons 
are nominated by the Executive Council from among persons not 
connected with the university or any of its colleges, and the thiw 
person is nominated by the Vbitot who also appoints one of the® 
as the Chairman of the Committee. Under the Rajasthan Pattern, the 
three-man committee eonstscs of a nominee of the Uclversity, s 
nominee of the Chancellor and a nominee of the Chairman, UGC* 
The South Gujarat, Saurashtra and Sardar Patel Universities haN'c 
a different pattern, which may be called the Gujarat Pattern. 
“Under this the three-man committee consists of persons not cos' 
‘uected with the university orany college or institution maintah^^ 
or recognised by or affiliated to the university — one nominated by 
the Syndicate, one nominated by die Academic Council and one 
nominated by a Committee of the Vice-Chancellors of the existio& 
t statutory State Universities. The person nominated by the Comnii' 
ttee of the Vice-Chancellors becomes the Chairman of tb? 
Committee. 

In the existing Acts of the Baroda University and the Gujat®^ 
University, the Vice-Chancellor is elected from a Panel reco®' 
mended by the Syndicate. The Senate is empowered to elect a 
Vice-Chancellor from this panel of the three persons. lu 
Gujarat University, hard fought elections to the office of the 
. Vice-Chancellor have taken place which displayed all the futT' 
^ise and the politics of electioneering. In the Baroda UniversitVV 
barring one exception, no election has taken place. It is alleged 
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in its case that the Uoivetsity Senate, in which the power to elect 
the Vice-Chancellor is vested, is not able to wield this power 
because two persons from the panel have, almost alwa>5, with* 
drawn before the Senate could conduct the election. It is further 
alleged that the Syndicate recommends the names in such a manner 
that either two would withdraw, or in case there is a contest, it 
is limited among the persons of the panel only. 

One thing appears to be pretty certain that the modern thin- 
king approves the constitution of a three-man committee to pre- 
pare a panel of three names from among whom a Vicc-Chancellof 
may be ultimately picked up. Who should constitute this three- 
man committee is a crucial issue. 

Undoubtedly, these three-men should be persons eminent 
in the field of education or public life; they should be well versed 
with the objectives, programmes, funcrioning. problems and needs 
of the university concerned. T^ey should be persons of high 
integrity, not amenable to pressure from any pressure group of 
politicians, teachers, students, ere. The C> S. Patel Committee on 
the Bacoda University Amendment Act bis made certain re- 
commendations in this connection which appear to provide the 
best solution to this' intricate problem. This three-man Committee 
should consist of one person appointed by tbe Senate, as prea- 
cribed under tiie statutes, one appointed by the Committee of 
State Vice-Chincellors and one appointed by the State Govern* 
nienr, the Vice-Chancellors' nominee becoming the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

The merits of this proposal are aa follows ; In tbe Delhi, 
the Rajasthan and the Gujarat Patterns, the Senate, which is the 
supreme body, w’hich has a good admixture of teacher and non- 
teacher members, and which Js tbe conscience of tbe universl^ 
has almost no say in the selection of the Vife-Chsneelior. This 
position is not democratically desirable and educationally sound. 

In the Baroda Pattern, the Senate u one of the three partieiparts 
in forming the panel 

It brings in, and rightly too, tbe participation of the \^e- 
Chanccliors of tbe State Universities. They, from their experience, 
could very well suggest a person who will be eminently fitted for 
this challensing office. The apprehension that they will try lopwh 
in a man of their favour Is not much lensble. The Vice-Oua- 
cellors are above such scheming and intriguing. 
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The State Government, too, is a vital participant in the tim* 
versit>' affairs. The Baroda Proposal brings in the State Got em- 
ment to suggest its nominee, only so far as a nominee of '^**^*® 
be suggested on the three-man panel- The involvement o t e 
State Government in the selection of the Vice-Chancellor, to this 
limited extent, will not be a threat to the university autonomy^ 
And, again when the nominee of the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee 
is made the Chairman of this three-man panel, the danger of his 
dominating or'his exercising' influence pressurizing on the nu 
dicUion of selecting a Vice-Chancellor according to the wish ot 
the Government or the political party in power will not be there. 
The Slate Government cannot be, and should not be given a 
position from which it can determine the future course of deyc' 
lopmcnts in a university, by investing in it the power to appoint 
the Vice-Chancellor from the suggested three-man panel. This 
would be dangerous and would constitute a possible threat to the 
autonomy of the university'. . 


The Earoda Proposal is unique in the sense that ,it leaves the 
authority to select the Vice-Chancellor from the panel of three 
prepared by the Committee to the University Syndicate and not 
to the State Governor as »s the case under the Gujarat Pattern- 
The merits of the Baroda Propost*! lie in the following which ate 
laid down in tbe Report of the university Act Amendment Com' 
mittee (pp. 16-1969): 


The selection should be better done by a body rather than 
an individual however highly placed and eminent he may be; 

- I t is fair that this power is wielded by the Syndicate, because 
on it the primary duty of running the administration of a 
university rest*; 

It is fair that the team of Syndics selects or elects their own 

leader with whom they have to work; 

The Syndicate, being a much smaller body than the Senate, 

reduces the extent of convassing and the heat of campaigning 
inherent in an election; 

The Syrdicate being m the know of the problems and needs 

of the university is in a much better position to know the 
type of man needed by the university to be its administrative 
and academic leader to guide its destiny; 

The Syndicate is a smaller body carved out of the Senate- 

As such it is the Senate's representative. Its decision regard- 
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Jn^ thff of pfee Vicc-ChaaceVat wou^ij naturaffy 

reflect the confidcrce of the Senate. What a larger body-the 
Scnate—cannot possibly do siUhout bringing in ills of election, 
a smaller body of the Senate— the Syndicate— should be em- 
powered to do. la this, the Senate retains Its autonomy. 

When the Baroda Senate discussed the proposal on the Amend- 
ment of the Act, It was argued that the eelection of the Vice* 
Chancellor from the three-roan panel thould rest with the State 
•Governor, i. e. by an authority outside ihc University. It was 
argued that a captain cf any team has to be selected by some 
one oursJde the team. The Chairmen of many Iraporrant State 
level bodies hhe the Electricity Board are appointed by an outside 
body, 1. c. the State Government which has the greater good of 
the public and of the organisation at heart. It was also argued 
that nowhere in the country-, the selection of the Vice-Chancellor 
is done by the Syndicate. There Is no new departure in the matter 
of appointment of the Vice-Chancellor by ihc Government. It is 
a routine practised all os'ee the country, 

But these stands Here not accepted by the Baroda University 
Senate which ultimately passed the Baroda Proposal, which seels 
to vest the powers of selecdot) of the Vice-Chancellor In the 
S>ndlcate itself instead of surrendering its autonomy to the State 
Government. 

The Proposal of the Baroda University Act Amendment 
Committee seems to orfer the best possible solution. In the present 
situation, of the problem ns to who should pick up a Vice-Chancellor 
and how. 

It preserves adequately university autonomy. It reflects the 
spirit of the Radhaknshnan University Commbsloo’s observation 
that *'}c is really a part of a viniversity’s dut>’ to leam how to 
choose its own Vice-Chancellor wuely and, therefore, to deprive 
it of this duty would be a counsel of despair.’* (Repotf, p. 217) 

SOME ancillary ISSUK 

There are some other aaciUsr}* issues related to the appolnt- 
ment of the Vice-Chancellor. 

One such isiue Is whether this oface iho.’lJ be hononrr or 
Salaried. 

- Tht procomnes anJ proHnns of iherrftn’ cay uoKcr.illta 
arc fast tecomine mulri-dtoicnalonal and comrlca- I" 
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years of the development of universities, there was not much and 
time-consuming work for Vice-Chancellors. This office was more 
of honour and distinction to be bestowed on some eminent person. 
It was felt that the Registrar could carry on the day-to-day 

administrative work of a university, and the Vice-Chancellor might 

attend his office for a few hours, sign papers, take some policy 
decisions, meet a few persons and go home. The scene is now 
completely changed. Today the Vice-Chancellor’s work is most 
taxing, time-consuming and challenging. It is every inch a full time 
job. He has to think ahead and plan, be in live contact with the 
development programmes and projects of the Government, the 
U.G.C , the industries, the foreign and international organisations. 
He should be available to teachers and students for advice aud 
guidance. He should listen to their problems, hold discussions 
thereon with them and help them towards the solution. Therefore, 
the office of a Vice-Chancellor should he a full time and salaried one. 

The Vice-Chancellor should be paid reasonably well. A monthly 
salary of Rs. 3000 is something that can be considered reasonable* 
In the present mounting cost of living and increasing burden o( 
taxation, it would be very soon, if it has not happened alreadyi 
difficult to find a right person with enough private resources to be 
an honorary Vict-Chancellor. 

There is another vital issue connected with this office of the 
Vice-Chancellorship. Recently, some of the State Governments 
have expressed themselves in favour of putting a ceiling on the 
age of the Vice-Chancellors of the State Universities. Normally* 
they do not like a person to be appomted as a Vice-Chancellor 
who is above the age of 60 years But there are many who believe, 
and rightly too, that an age dlsqualifcation should not be prescribed 

for the office of a Vice-Chancellor. V^hile there is something to 
say in the favour of appointing a young man of 40 or 50, who 
has vigour, dynamism and enthusiasm for exacting and high quality 
work as a Vice-Chancellor, persons of older age, say 60 or 65, 
should not be aUogethei debarred from appointment to thisposi' 
tion. Age docs bring a considerable degree of administrative 
experience, academic scholarship, matunty% cool-mindedness, easy 
grasp over situations and practical sense, which are the qualities 
that do contribute to the success of this vital office. It Is much 
^tter to use the personality, adminlstrati%'e ability and academic 
distinction as the criteria rather than the age.' 
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Similarly, the appointment of the Vice-ChanceUorshoiJi not 
be for so short a period that he cannot hope to leaie his mark 
on the university administration nor so long es to sap the life 
out of the university, and constitute a Joad for the university to 
carry the incumbent if a wrong choice Is made Justice S R-Das, 
who wrote a Minute of Dissent to the Recommendations of the 
Modef Act Committee that was appointed by the Union Ministry 
of Education (1964), has favoured the appointment of a Vice- 
Chancellor ‘‘initially for a period of three years and in cai'e he 
shows good promise his term may be extended by another three 
years and if within these she years he shows some concrete results, 
he may be given a third term of three years ' 

In this connection, it may be said that the tune should be so 
Sxed for the office of the Vice-Chancellor as to show some really 
good academic and admlnistrame results In this regard a period 
of S to 6 years or two terms of 3 years each seems to be the best 
soIutioQ 

These are some of the cruaal issues involved in the appointment 
of the Vice-Chancellor 

THE ROLE OF THE VICE CHANCELLOR 

We should now consider what should be really the role of a 
Vice Chancellor of a modem unlversiry This is a question of 
crucial importance, and, therefore needs to be properly renewed 
In the first place, a Vice Chancellor h-’Sto be thechfefexecud%'e 
of the Univcrsity^e should be well conv ersant with the University ’s 
Ordinances and Statutes and should interpret and Implement them 
firmly and fairly He should establishcertoin admrnistrame norms 
and ethical standards for the Unberstcy AdmlaistrativeOfiiccand 
for the offices of the constituent colleges and most vigorously 
worktowafds crwmgsuch conditions climate and tndiiJons *0 that 
the edministratue machinery is run according to those norms He 
should particularly *-e that theadmmistrative rules and regulations 
bureaucratic attitudes and suthoriurwn approjchcs, and rigidity 
and urlmsglname practices do nor defeat the purpose of any 
educational proposal or the programme. TJic purpose o/admims' 
tratlon Is to assist and ensure smooth end rapid development of 
the university programme- If it t«ulu in creating admlnutranve 
hurdles and bottle-necks, the university nuy be well managed in 
the narrow sense of the term, but it will not aralngrrat heights. 
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A Vice-Chancellor should be vigilant and should see that 
Ills office acts in time in regard to all educational proposals and 
projects and does not degenerate into a secretariat of clerks Vibo 
relish more in raising difficulties through ingenious interpretation 
of rules, rather than working out their solutions, or suggesting 
some way out. 

In the second place, he should have breadth of interest and 
wide aptitude to participa te in a variety of academic, social and 
•cultural programmes on the campus of the university and in the 
local community. He should be ready to attend, preside, and talk 
at such functions. Any ivory isolation from the students, the 
teachers and the society will be detrimental to the interests of the 
university and the society. He should have no reservation ii^ 
mixing freely with groups of students, teachers, industrialists, 
members of civic organizations, artists, authors, scientists and so 
•on. He should have broad versatility to be able to talk at the 
meetings of these groups. In this, he should be, like a Minister, 
capable of making speeches on all issues of public interest and 
concern. But he-should scrupulously guard himself against getting 
in%-olved in anything that is politics. 

In the third place, be must know fully and intimately almost 
senior members of the 
of ® Vice-Cbancellor, that 
the Radhakrhhnan Commission had laid great stress. He must 
command their confidence both by adequate academic reputation 
^ni by strength of personality. The Radhakrishnan University 
A^mmission has said : 


"He must know his university well enousli to be able to 

foster its points of weakness before they become acute* 
He must be the * keeper of the University’s conscience’, 
both setting the highest standard by example and dealing 
promptly and firmly with indiscipline or malpractice of 
any kind. All this he must do to keep the university 
Blis e to the duties It owes to the public which It serves 
and he must win support for the university and understand' 
ingot its needs not merely from potential bexiefaaors but 
(RrTor^y'nlf representation." 

to resin 'an''T*' “ strong and firm mind 

all rre-sures. d.rea or indirect, from individuals or 
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organizations,' from students as well as "from teachers, to dilute 
the university'standards of teaching and research. 

Sometimes, a Vice-Chancetfor who can often make trips to 
Delhi, and to the State Capital, who can practise sal«manship 
with the Ministry of Education or the Uniyersity Grants Commi-’ 
ssioa or the State Education Department and hring’a lot of grants 
and big projects and programmes is' considered to be a highly 
auccessful university executive. While these qualities are, no doubt, 
good and helplul, they, in themselves, do not make a great Vice- 
Chancellor. This money raising quality is never and should never 
be a criterion for the evaluation of the success of a Vice-Chancellor. 
Thus, in the fifth place, 'a' Vice-Chancellor should not act as a 
travelling canvasser or a salesman for his university. 

tn the sixth place, he should have’’a dignified functioning in 
relation to the State Government. While he should extend all 
coKJperation to the Government, he cannot compromise the 
University’s objectives, cannot sidetrack the university's needs, 
cannot sacrifice the university’s' programmed, its set goals and Irs 
academic decisions, so as to please the Coveremenr or the polJH* 
cal party in power. He should have courage and integrity to wiih* 
stand governmental and political pressures. 

In the seventh placed he should try to win the falthofthe Syndicate 
and the Senate In his objetives, poHcica. 'decisions and programmes. 
He should not attempt to force pace and decisions, on the Syndicate, 
the Senate and the academic bodies o/tbe University, but should 
use logic and solid facts to carry them with him in bis decisions. 

Tn moments of some oppesidoa or criticism, be should not lose 
his temper or get irritat^. He must try fo meet all opposition 
•with reason and persuasion But, at (he same time, he should act 
firmly and provide clear and conaetc guidelines to the governing 
bodies of the university, to students and teachers and to the 
administrative staff. He ahould neither play into the hacds of the 
university governing bodies nor should aspire to play them in 
his own hands. 

In the eighth place, the Vice-Chancellor should' be in a 
position to exercise dtscipllnan' control over students and teachers. 
TItis does not mean that he adopts coercive measures and puts 
down all acts of opposition, and differencer of opinion with a 
strong hand, he should do Is to understand sympathetiiallr 

every case-he should go at the root of the proWem and remove 
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all causes of dissatisfaction of 1 with fiSdy 

that the latter ate in the wrong, he should deal with 4 “ ' 

and decisively. He should not allow any 
teachers or of the local community to ptessutite ^ to 
him to agree to their unreasonable and untenable 
threats. If a situation demands, lie should be ready to qui 
rather than to compromise on a matter or an issue which >5 
harmful to the larger interests of the university and 
academic world. 


Lastly, he should learn to trust his staff and delegate dutio 
and powers. He should not tty to concentrate all authorines « 
powers in his hand. He must involve Deans, Senior 
Students' Representatives, eminent people of the society m 
dedsion-maldng process to thebest possible extent. He himselt sn 
recognise the fact that good ideas ate not the prerogative ol sen 
teachers, admlnisrrators. Syndics, fellows, and so on. Even lun 
members can contribute useful ideas. He should, therefore, eric 
age people to talk freely and allow them to contribute. He 
should listen mote and talk less. He should be democratic, n 
should ensure, as fat as possible, decentralised administration a 
democratic functioning in the university bodies and institutions. 

This is broadly the role which a Vice-Chancellor of a modem 
university would do well to play. 


CONCLUSION 

In the university governance, a Vice-Chancellor plays a 
role. A good Vice-Chancellor with forward looking dynafflisn^ 
with the ability to provide a sound academic leadershipi 
administrative acumen and human skills can make a university 
great in every sense of the term. In order that he is able to o® 
good work, be should have freedom to act. There is also somethiaS 

Uke the autonomy ofthe Vice-Chancellor. He must have reasonabl* 

freedom from the Government, from his Syndicate and from 


Senate and from the society to be able to act in the best possil 


ible 


manner in the larger interest of the university — its standards o 
teaching and research, student and teacher welfare and fruit^ 
relationship between the university and the community. The hands 
of a Vice-Chancellor ate to be considerably strengthened, guarding 
against the possible danger of his being an autocrat. If a Vic^ 
Chancellor is wisely chosen, this danger would not be there at all- 


m 
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It is really a part of a Univeisity's duty to leam how to 
dioose its own Vice-Chancellor wisely* A univcrsit>' should not 
yield Its autonomy to select its Vice-Chancellor to the State 
Government or to the State Governor. Tie powers should he 
with one of its own governing bodies. 

A Vice-Chancellor should firstly be a good administrator, but 
should be in a position to provide a sterling academic leadership. 
Without this ability and the vision, he will be responsible for 
slumping down of the university In academic and research prog- 
rammes. A university is not only to be well-run, but it should 
have a forward looking, dynamic academic programme of teaching, 
walning and research. A Vice-Chancellor should buve a vision 
*nd commitment to steer clear his university from the rut of 
traditionalism. 


A Vice-Chancellor should be a full-time salaried pcisoo. His 
remuneration should be consistent with his high office. Advanced age 
— an age of fiO to 65 — should not be a disqualificjtlon to hfs 
high office. 

The principle of election should be eschewed as far as 
possible from the field of university governance. A Vice-Chancellor 
should preferably be selected. The best guidelines in thb respect 
4ire provided by the Baroda University Act AmendroenrProsposal. 

A Vice-Chancellor’s term of office should not be too brief 
nor too long. Two terms of three years each seem to be the 
most reasonable one. 


It is a fact that most of the Vice-Chancellors of our univer* 
sides are not chosen for their administrative competence, but for 
their high academic standing or for their demonstrated leadership 
among men and of their own profession. Shri C. D. Oeshmukh 

has been strongly advocating the establishment of a dual leadership, 
■* whereby the Vlce-Oancellor would handle ma/or matters of 
policy and a President or Principal would handle day to day 
administration on a long term ot even penninent basis. KIs 
ob'erv'atlons do support the appointment of Rectors or Pro- 
Vicc-Chan«lIors in out imivTOitio. This oficc is undoublrfly 
a source of strength to the administration of univwsitles. This 
would save cot only considerable time and energy of the 
Chanctllor auci Iravc Um raoucb ”> 
matters, but rsllcve him of mattr Wscha al®"' f« 

which he may bo tcdmically ttspottslblc but for which ho may be 
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conspicuously unsuited. The Pro-'Vice-Chancellor should also have 
expertise advits and help m organisational matters in effecting 
changes in the running of its administrative machinery, in surveying 
the needs of educational institutions under the university and the 
actual utilisation of the resources and facilities available in them* 
in building operations, in office accounting and in a number of 
duties assigned to him by the Vice-Chancellor, The days of all 
knowing one man are over. Problems and programmes are getting 
much complex. Help is necessary in meeting and evaluating these 
problems and achievements. A great deal of wastage goes on m 
our universities, because the problems of day-to-day university 
administration are not well taken cere of and a machinery of 
expertise ads ice and competent help Is not created in them. The 
U.G C. should consider such reforms in university administration 
foe financial support in order that universities can do a much 
fuller and better job I 



;9.9: 

TEACHER AND NON- TEACHER 

representation op university 

' ' BODIES 


INTRODUCTION 

An unfortunate controversy over tte reprc'ieatatjon of teicber 
anc3 non— teacher elements on the govetnlng bodies of universities 
has burst out In some of our universities. It is futher unfortunate 
that attempts are being made to add fury to ibe controversy by 
rnucing up wrooe^y this is«ue with that of the autonomy of 
teachers. One is reminded of thote days nheo religious passion 
was Inflamed by raising the holy cry of a religion being In danger. 
The same is being attempted now by raising the cry of the auto* 
nomy of teachers being in danger. This is not an issue of anybody 
or anything tn danger. It Is not an Issue of bigotry and porti«an 
cult. It is a ratianai issue to be considered objectively and in 
perspective of the changing functions of a modem university. 

■' We want our universities to increase their older functions In 
range, depth and compleicity. As the ICothari Comml»sion ha* 
said, their tasks are no longer confined to the twin traditional 
functions of teaching and advancement of knowledge. We want 
our universities to develop preater sensitiveness to the needs of 
our fast developing society and make an a!l*out po‘slbtc efibrt 
to meet these needs. The old traditional belief that acholarsh’p and 
academic cxceUcnce thnvT only in isolation is not In the in- 
terest of universities themselves aad of the society. In a acien’ljc 
age, we should approach all issues, eJucaiicnsl cr othrrwlse, In a 
true scientific spirit wtthour pjssfon and prejudice. 

In science wc do not base our conclunons on inadequate 
and biased dara. Let us remember this while okini? a stand on 
the issue of the rcprc'^entation of the teacher and non-teacher 
elements on university fOV“emfng bodies. 

28 
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TEACHINQ VS NON-TEACHINQ ELEMENTS 

It needs no argument to convince a student of tEe modem 
Indian, education that a modem tiniversit^, as tvas the ca'c m 
anaent or medieval umversities like Taksha'hJa or Nabn a, 
cannot be expected to be run entirely a body of academiciaM 
or teachers That old concepthas been almost given up for gcc 
Universities, like other educational institutions, are pninanly*oo^ 
institutions They have to cater to the needs of the society, ati , 
these needs are many and varied A modem university has to 
responsive to public opinion and <entiment, perhaps much more 
than the pohtically constituted bodies The Senate has, therefore, 
to be a repTesentafve society in miniature of its enlightened and 
interested members The money for running our universities, an 
It IS not small, it is as high over one crore and more m ca*e ot 
some universities — comes from public grants and tuition fees paid 
by parents or guardians The management of a University Fund 
cannot be an exclusive claim of teacher elements on the Umvet 
sity bodies The administrative and financial problems are many, 
and they ate to be dealt with objectively and rationally Under 
the<e circumstances the co-miogling of teacher and non teachet 
e’eraeats on the Senate and the Syndicate is not only desirable* 
but also It is indisp-msable This issue of representation of teacher 
and non-teacher elements on Senates and Syndicates has been 
ducus'ed thread-bare umpteen number of times at periodical 
Conferences of Vice-Chancellors of Indian Umversities and their 
general verdict is — I quote from the Report of the first such 
Conference — “There has not been any great violence on account 
of this co-mingling because these representatives — the Jay represen' 
tatives are a little lost with die academic element of Ae Senate 
becommg progressively more active and assertive ” (p 62) 
have on record observations of distinguished Vice-Chancellois 
like Dr Modahar of the Madras Umversity who has said, “I 
have ne-er found in my 24 years of working on these bodies a 
smgle o casion when the Smate found it possible to reject any 
sound academic proposals ' (p 63 ) Similar observations can be 
made about the Senate of every university m the country 

The recent trend m Britain and the rest of Europe and m 2 
numbe- of Asian countnes is to provide for a dual, lay and 
academic, control I would like to quote from a study of the 
struaure of newer universities m Britain by an Indian scholar of 
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no less emitience llisn Dr. C. D. Da!,mul,h, the first U. G. C. 
Chairman. His condtision is : “ The judsment ptonouncetl with 
some authorities in this connection is that the structuie is weighed 
with lay representation and that the new universities tend to grant 
little voice to academic members in matters of administration.” 

George Kneller, on whose book on ‘Higher Uaming in SritaW 
I have drawn extensively, points out that the late Professor lasld 
wanted greater lay participation in both legislation and adminlstra* 
live control and advocated the representathes of all segments of 
the society' cn the governing bodies of university. Dr. DeshmuJch, 
too, has recognised, in perspective of social and economic urgencies 
in Indian situation that " democratic representation on university 
bodies will be a source of strength to the UDivecsiiy.” 

I would end my comments on the need for balanced repre* 
sentaticQ of teacher and non-teacher elements on the Senate and 
the Syndicate of a university with a brief citation from Sir 
Fredreick Ogilvie. He has pointed out in a recent publication that 
*'The dual system of administration in modern universities has 
its moment of friction, but it at least ensures that the educational 
essentials ace not the responsibility of the academic Stas' alone. 
It can enlist administrative experts who know their business and 
can save the Professors time and energy for theirs.** I would 
conclude the issue of balanced representation of lay and academic 
elements on the Senate by quoting from the Reports of the expert 
bodies on university governance hke the Model Act Committee 
or the Kotharl Education Commission or even the Robbias* 
Committee of Britain. They have recommended balanced repre^ 
sentation of teacher and lay elements on Senates and Syndicates. 
Fifty-fifty pet cent representation!, to these elements have been 
susgested by them and this is what is being done in amendments 
of many Uidversity Acts now. 

Even amongst the representatives of the teachers on the Senate, 
seats are being provided to Faculties and constituent collegesthat 
have a large staff. Each Facvlty gels a sear under a sepamre regist- 
ered graduate constituency. Thar was not the case widi some 
Faculties in the old Acts. This fa certainly an improvement. It 


is a distinct gain. 

It IS sometimes contended that one seoior-most Professor 
from each Faculty should sit on the Senate a^ this may be 
ptovided through rotation. The questioa is : Why Professors 
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only ? Why create a new oUcarchy of Professors ? Or, is 
somewhere lurking an apprehension that with permanent 
lecturers having been now given voting powers, it would D 
difficult for Professors and senior teachers to get themsc 
elected if the army of assistant lecturers do not support “c 


eiectea ii xne army aacAowasAs. aw-awav..- — * a j„wn 

if they would themselves like to seek election ? Keller ha 


attention to what he considers to be a serious defect m 
organization of modem universities— the majority of Faculty m 
bets below the grade of Professors have no legal avenue 
participation in university governance, and Sir Eric Ashby 
has emphasized the fact that Professors and heads of depa^en ^ 
seldom consult or attach importance to views and opinions o 
their junior assistants. And again, a number of Professors even 
now have seats on the Senates of universities. 

One has a hunch that by merely seeking to increase the 
sentation of Professors, as a matter of fact, the number of teachers 
againstnon-teachers, the climate and quality of work in the Senates 
are not likely to improve automatically. Much depends upon 
the personalities, make-up, enthusiasm, dynamism and ideas o 
the individuals who will sit on Senates. Even one such dynaffliC' 
forward-looking teacher can carry the whole Senate with him 
sound academic Issues. Similarly, a few members of the 
teacher section can cast a magic spell on the House and carry 
to the goa's set by them. Therefore, this controversy over sending 
in more teachers or less, or sending a certain number of Professors 
is futile. If we tend a right type of persons to Senates an 
Syndicates, all problems wiU be largely solved. 

"When a vmiversity’s programme cuts across traditional fronuefs 
and extends largely into trade and business, industry, banking* 
administration, engineering, technolo^cal and scientific fields, expet*' 
mentations and researches in many complexes, is it not desirable* 
is it not in the best interest of a university itself that expe^ 
from each one of these fields are closely associated with 
work and administration 7 It should be noted that these persons 
will be most reluctant to fight elections from registered graduate 
constituencies, or for that matter from any other constituenc^j 


How can then a university expect to get their association 


advice? There is only one way to get the benefit of their delibe- 
rations and advice, and that is they be recommeded by tbe 
university to the State Government for nomination on the Unive^ 
sity Senate. 
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It is sometlniK argued that in aO the ualversities in the country 
the number of nominated members should be cut doTvn to ten 
or afteen. But this may be all right with rurely an affiliating 
university where the programme of studies will be few and limited. 
In a teaching university whidi aims at developing a rich variety 
of courses, the 20 nominated members or so caxmot be considered 
much. To reduce it to a small number would not be in the final 
interests of the university. I again quote from Professor N. S. Ptlfai, 
one time Vice-Chancellor of the Anoatnalai University', who maint- 
ained that a University Senate should have a more varied represe- 
ntation and at least have one-diird element largely comingin as 
nominated tnembers- 


In regard to the number of nominated members, three other 
significant points need to be noted. Many universiiles in India 
have, in the last several years, a chain of high deficit budgets, and 
this deficit is, to some extent, due to the grant-in-aid policy of 
the State Government. The nominated Government members. If 
they are so ordained, are likely to help in creating better appre- 
ciation of the financial needs and difficulties of the university and 
easing Its financial tension. They might also help in rabing addi- 
tional funds if a right approach is made to them by talcing them 
into our folds. 


Secondly, there Is some difference In nominated members of 
some unh'ersjties. The fact, which is often lost sight of, Is that 
some of the persons nominated on die Senate are teachers elsewhere. 


Thirdly, nominated members on a University Senate do include 
almost every where, besides rhe teachers in other institutions, quite a 
large number ofpecsons who have had teaching experience of one 
type or the other. How can it be then maintained that this category 
of nominated members, despite their background in actual teaching 
work and lugh academic interest. Is no good I Or, that they are 
non-academicians 7 To define a teacher only a« one belonging to 
one university and who is drawing his salary' only from the funds 
of that university is too narrow a concept. One has a hunch 
such an interpretation is not educational; it is an>thinR the hit 
not educational. To say that reachers. because they belong to other 
universities or organirations. cannot undc^od rhe need# of one 
university'’^ teachers or safeguard the academic interects of that 
university’s students, is too shallow an argument to me^t any 
serious consideration. The fear that they would be tools in r«* 
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petuating some kind of oligarchy or tools in the of 

groups in the umverMty does no credit to any of the mem 
university Senates nor to those who entertain it 


ACADEMIC BODIES 

The Academic Council, Faculties and Boards of Studies a 
academic bodies. They are concerned with determining courses ^ 
studies, rules for exammations and criteria for maintaining 
upgrading standards This is purely a teachers’ field, and it stan ^ 
to reason that the um\ ersity teachers should be the main e e 
minants of these is«ues 

But most, if not all, academic questions have financial imp 
cations also. Decisions on these issues hate to be taken keep 
in mind the financial resources of a university and the addition 
funds that it can reasonably be expected to raise 


Academic enthusiasm often tends to overlook or subotdinat® 
financial issues There is, therefore, the need of objective as'essmcP^ 
The non teacher element as well as the teacher element have 
share this tesponsibility 


THE SENATE 

It IS perhaps here and nowhere else that the teachers, the 
general public and €ta*e legislature are all alike mterested. 

Universities cannot possibly function m a vacuum They have 
to be ever responsive to public opinion and sentiment This they 
should do more than even politically constituted bodies, because 
they are the true social institutions and they cannot blunt the 
edge of their social purpose 

The co-mingling of teacher and non-teacher elements on 
university Senates has been always there m Indian universities 
ever since thev were founded m modem times 

And there has not been any great violence on account of this 

co-mingling The fact, however, is that the representatives of the 

non-teacher elements are a little lost where the teacher element is 
vigilant and where it has demonstrated its forward-looking dynamis® 
Let the facts be faced as facts Let not ill-placed propaganda 
be brought forth to vitiate the image of teachers that they do 
have tolerance to discuss and decide larger issues of university 
administration and finance by sittmg along with the non-teacher 
elements in a balanced position 
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The Seaate Is concerned rrtth passing unrversity budgets. Uni' 
versify, budgets involve public money. As it ts said earlier, it does 
not stand to reason to maintain that Ceacbefs’ representatives on 
the Senate can alone decide-or they decide ffotn a posirion of 
dominance-expenditures involving public money. 

THE SYNDICATE 

It is the pivot force in a university. It I* concerned with the 
day-to-day administration of the University. All appobtments of 
the university staff arc done by a Syndicate. Recognition of teachers 
in afBliated colleges, appointment of examiners, the final approval 
of examination results are done by this body. A Syndicate keeps 
an eye on university finances- It deals with all matters concerning 
reanhfys’ or atudcnis’ sots of indiscipluse. Severn! other ss/<ects of 
the functioning of a university are the responsibility of a Syndicate. 

When sudi funcciors are given to a Sindicate, Is it not fair 
that it should have a balanced representation of teacher and non- 
teacher elements ? 

CONCLUSION 

The current expert opinion favours the cn-mingling of teacher 
and non-teacher elements on the Senates and Syndicates of 
universities. There is no reason to believe that the orlnion of 
expert bodies like the Model Act Committee or the Kothari 
Commission Is wrong. 



; 9^10 s 

STUDENT representation DN 
UNIVERSITY GOVERNINB BODIES 


The demand by the university student community for 
sentation on the governing bodies of universities is grad^ T 
emerging on the Indian education scene. The publication or 
Report of the Education Commission has given a bit of moinentuffl 
to this demand. Though the National Council of University Stu 
ents in India has not articulated this demand, many feci tw 
it is around the comer. However, the opinion in the coinro^^ 
of university students, teachers and administrators is divided on , 
the issue. The general opinion seems to be in favour of a 
realistic but sympathetic approach to the problem. ’'57® shout 
not tush in, at the same time we should not shut our eyes to 
the new role being expected of university students ” is the broa 
reaction of the wiser and saner elements of the student community 
as well as of university administiatots and teachers. 

INTERNATIONAL PRACTICES 

In Europe, there has been, in recent ^ears, growing appreci' 
ation of the fact that social situation is rapidly changing. 
and women of student age are expected to bear the full response' 
bility of adult life much earlier now than was the case a genera* 
tion ago. So, some of the countries like West Germany 
moved towards ^ving effective representation to university students 
on the governing bodies of their universities. France is 
contemplating a similar move. In a number of old and red 
brick universities, students have long been given effective teprc* 
sentation, not on the Syndicates and Senates of universities, but 
on their Standing Committees which deal with student needs an 
problems. Thus, university students in many European countries 
are being given a good opportunity to place their views and feeling* 
on all matters affecting their life, before the university admuds* 
trators. 



SrUDEOT SEPMStOTATIOK 0» DJPIVEKSm- OOTTOKWO BODIES «I 

A RECENT BRITISH AGREEMENT 

Recently, the Comniittee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
of the BriHsh Universities and the National Union of Students 
^ Great Britain have signed an agreement on October 7, 1968. 
T^eir Joint Statement which has been released to the public has 
taken note of three vital dimensions of the issue : (1) The problem 
of how students can make theit views effectively felt within the 
decision-making process in an individual university is not a simple 
one. (2) In view of the fact that the period of students’ stay in 
a university being quite short, they can play a limited effective role 
In univ’ersity coverntnencj (3) There are certain areas of university- 
decision making where student participation can be full, in certain 
areas students’ views should properly be taken into account, though 
the ultimate decision must be that of the statutorily responsible 
body, and in certain areas where student pretence would be totally 
inappropriate. 


COMPLETE STUDENT KESPONSWIUTY 


The Joint Statement maintains that in the area of operation 
of the whole field of student welfare— for example, health services, 
catering facjhties. provision of hostel accommodation, etc. there 
should be varying degrees of pacridpation of students in the 
decision-making process. But in the area which eoiers, for examp’e, 
the operation of Student Unions and the management of a wide 
range of extra-curricular activities, students should have complete 
responsibility. 


CURRICULUM AND EXAMINATIONS 

In areas of curriculum and courses, teaching methods, deciding 
tools and procedures of examinations and evaluation in areas of 
major orgmizational niatffra and in issues concerning the planning 
and development of the university, the Joint Statement has reco- 
gnized that, the ultimate decision must be that of the appropriate 
statutorily responsible body Uke the Syndicate, Senate, Board of 
Studies, Academic Councils. Councils of Post-graduate Studio 
and Research and Faculties. However, the Joint Statement re^rds 
it as essential that even in these fields, students views should be 
properly taken into account. 

STUDENT PRESENCE INAFPROPRIATE 


The Joint 
participation in 


Statement is very cleat that student presence or 
university derision-mafcing on appointments, pro- 
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motions and other matters affecting the personal position of 
members of the staff, as well as the admissions of individuals and 
their academic assessment, would be inappropriate. The Statement, 
however, adds that students should have opportunities to discuss 
the general principles involved in such decisions and have their 
views properly considered. 

STAFF-STUDENT COMMITTEES 

A welcome suggestion that the Statement has made relates to 
the development of joint staff-student committees in new and 
more effective forms, with substantial student membership and 
with a status equal to that of other statutory committees of 
universities. 

JOINT DELIBERATIONS 

Before the demand of student representation on goveminS 
bodies in Indian Universities becomes ugly and irrational, it would 
be desirable that a dialogue is established among Committees of 
Indian Vice-Chancellors, Associations of University Teachers and 
the National Council of University Students in India, and au 
agreement is sought to be reached on definite areas where student 
representatives should have fall, partial and no participation in 
univerait^'-declsion making processes. We, too, should have a joint 
Statement of our Vice-Chancellors and NaUonal Student Unions 
to tun universities. 



:'9*I1 : 

FORMATION OF UNIVERSITY 
SYNDICATES 


The recent debates on the amendments of the constitutions 
of universities have brought to light several inadequacies in the 
existing university’ legislations. These gaps ate in the process of 
being bridged. 

TRADITIONS CHAILBNQED 

The controversies engendered by these dehates hate shaken 
to the root some of long established practices in university 
administration and demolished some of the long held stands on 
the formation and functioning of unuecsity governing bodies. 

The traditional view-point that every university should invaria- 
bly have an Academic Counnl is being challenged. The focus is 
shifting from the Academic Council to Ircbvidual faculties and 
Joint deliberations of Faculties on issues of common concern. 

The composition of University Senates is acquiring a more 
social characrer, without blurrio? the focus on the effective 
participatton cf teachers. 

The concept of teacher representation is moving out of the 
narrow groove of meaning only the teachers in the university ro 
a longer concept of ‘teachers in the local os well as other insri- 
lutions of higher learoing. training and research’. 

h. new beviiopmnttth^iulnnrvCL'uurojid^'hprju^i. 
Tcptesentaiions on Senates is being structured. 

TOmATlON OF Sl’ND/CATES 

But perhaps a more revealing cliange is evident in the thinking 
on the composition snd formation of University Syndlates. 

In almost aU University’ Acts, there is a r«»*isJon for the 
Stale Director of Education to *lt OQ the Syndicate as *a 
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Ex-ojficio member His association with the Executive Councils 
of State Universities is not being questioned The question that 
IS now bemg posed is Will it not help the State Universities 
better if the Education Secretary sits on their Syndicates as an 
ex-officio in light of the fact that the major difficulty of all State 
Universities stems from the manner in which their Block Grants 
are determmed m the State Education secretariat ^ The mvolvetnent 
of the Education Secretary in the decision-making process of the 
University Syndicate and a face-to face dialogue with him by it* 
members m the umver<ity setting may perhaps help in developing 
better appreciation of university needs and problems and thereby 
m reducing their current deficit budgetmg 

Syndicates of Indian Umver<ities usually do not have norm 
nated members The exceptions are there, but they are more due 
to historical reasons peculiar to these universities The current 
mmkmg favours one or two nominated members on the Syndicate. 
The Koihan Commission, for instance, recommended the nomi 
nation of four persons on the Syndicate (Repon, p 336) The 
Committee on ‘Model Act for Universities’ has expressed a 
similar view-point ( Report, p 21 ) 

Excludmg the ex-officio and nominated members, the Syndi 
Mte has wo categories of members, the teacher and non-teachers 
;^ong the teacher members, are the representatives of Deans, 
rrmnpals of affiliated colleges and full time teachers m colleges 
ana umversity departments 
THREE VIER^-POINTS 

Regardmg the appointments of the Deans and teacher-members, 
•toree major view points seem to prevail One opmion favours 
appointment on the Sy ndicate either through rotation or partly 
rough rotation and partly through nomination by the Chancellor 
on recommendations of the Vice-Chancellor 

ioe second opinion favours their election from among them 
t^chet to ri=cr 

opinion, which is the most f^ent end challenging 
‘ “nstitmed ftom the Senate 

£ i^cted by the majonty tote of the members of the Senate 
all the .hi!?' ''l^-POmt IS evidently on the election of 

compatable b“ jf°from°fhe’'semtt iTsS’’"'' 



FORMATION OF T»nv*ROTT SyNDJCATES 


The current position in a number of universities is that only 
the. non-teacher and the Dean members of the Syndicate are- 
elected by the Senate, whereas the teacher-members are elected 
by members of the Faculties of the university. 

Thu anamoly in the case of the election of the non-teacher 
members and the teacher members of the Syndicate is being 
challenged. 

The fairest and the most rational, approach should be one of 
parity and uniformity. In educational elections, separate electorate 
cannot be iusUfied. If it is maintained that teacher representatives 
of the Syndicate are to be elected from teachers, then why not 
non-teacher representatives from the non-teacher members of 
the Senate / 

The teacher community has had an oppotiumty to elect their 
representatives to the Senate. Among these represcntativea the 
teacher members of the Syndicate are going to be picked up. 
Why then again require that for going to the Syndicate they 
should again seek a mandate ^om the teacher cemmumty t This 
does nor stand to reason. 

DESIRABLE 

Ir Is, therefore, desirable that the formation of Syndicates 
should not cause further coottoversies and add unnecessary heat 
to already hot debates. 

As recommended by the Model Act Committee and by the 
Kothari Commission, the Syndicate should consist of 16-20 


members. 

The Vice-Chancellor, the Pro- Vice-Chancellor or the Rector, 
if there be any, the State Director of Education and/or the State 
Education Secretary be the ex-officio members. 

Half the members should be teachers and half non-teachers. 


Elections of teacher and non-teacher members should all be 
by the Senate, which is the supreme body of universiry governance. 

The gowtnance of universities does need a change. But it 
should be feur, objective and rational, resulting in better and more 
effective faactioamg of our utdversUies. Sooner the 
ugly debates arc buried, the cause of higher education will be 


better served. 



: 9-12 : 

DIBCUBSION3 IN UNIVERSITY BENATES 


Every meeting of a Senate should be a big event in any univet' 
sity inasmuch as the Senate is its supreme deliberating and law- 
making body. 


RECENT DEMANDS 

The meetings of the Senate provide acid test of the validity 
of some of the recent controversies and conflicts on the issues of 
relative representation of teachers and non-teachers and on the 
nature and the sire of the government-nominated members on the 
Senate. 

Recently vehement demands have been put forward 
greater representations to university and college teachers on univef 
sity Senate. The argument is that the academic element should 
have a greater and more effective voice in the decision-making 
process of a university. A certain number of seats on a Senate 
ate also being demanded for professors by University Teachers 
associations. 


On an idealistic ground of democratic administration and as 
a basic principle of academic functioning, a strong plea is also 
being put forward to extend the voting right in Senate elections 
even to assistant lecturers— in fact, to all categories of teachers 
without any stratifications. 


Those who claim to speak on behalf of the teacher communi- 
ties mamtam that in the Senate and in the Syndicate the non- 
tmiier r^r^ntatives should be in mmority. This claim is being 
challenged by the other party. 

HOLLOWNESS OF CONTROVERSIES 

,1, L “n proceedings of university Senates, 

the boUowness of this controversy becomes revealing. 
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Why is ^greater representetlon of teachers demanded oq the 
University Senate ? Is it because that they can contribute more 
and better to the deliberations of this supreme body ? 

, If this is the argument for the 6ght for mote scats for teachers 
in the Senate, it is a losing fight. The truth Js, very few feacher- 
representatives come forward to initiate discussion. 

Very rarely teacher-members take firm positions. A good 
majority of them hardly participate at all in any discussion. 

It is a fact that mote non-teacher members than teacher- 
members keep the Senate proceedings going. By objective evalua- 
tion, the contributions of the latter are more. The latter also 
keeps the Senate proceedings lively and vigorous. 

Not that teacher-membets do not speak. Some of them do 
jpeak and undoubtedly they make valuable contributions. But their 
•number is far and few between considering the sire of the repre- 
sentation of teachers on the Senate. 

Again, as One of the Ahmedabad Newspaper Correspondents, 
while revlev.Hng a recent Senate session of one of the universities 
• of Gujarat, observed, practically one sees the tame old familiar 
figures tislng tip to speak and they make the same noise-take 
almost the same t)pe of stand evety time. One hardly finds that 
issues are considered differently on merits. 

There are quite a goed number of members in the Senate of 
cverv university whohardiy have opened their mouths, even once 
during their five-\ear membership of thb lupreme body. 

NOMINATED MEMBERS 

The same Is tiue, to an equally large extent, in the ease of 
certain categories of cx-ofEcio members and nominated members 
of government dcpartinents. 

If these members do coc contribute in any way to the delibera- 
tions of Senates, a question naturally arises, what is the real purpose 
served by giving them representation on the Senates ? 

GOVERNMENT REFRESENTATa'£S 

In a recent debate on the budget estimates in the Senate of 
one of the universities of Gujant. a firm role was sug^estrf 
for the representatives of goveroromt depattmenu on SeMte ^ 
some members. They should interpret the dcvelopmeDts and needs 
of the university to Government iad pUy a posiUvc role la rtduc- 
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ing deficits in theit budgets by persuading Government to modify 
its financial policy to the state universities. 

In the same meeting, nominated members of industries and 
businesses were also assigned a role, viz., of helping in raising 
funds for expansion and development of the University. 

TONE OF SENATE DISCUSSIONS 

The fact is, the Senate discussions need to be made more s^ste- 
matic, more constructive, more effective and more representative. 
There should be balance, poise and dignity in Senate speeches. 
Catching the public e>e should not be even the remotest objective 
in Senate speeches. 

Senate members have a duty and obligations to the university 
and to the society to place a stamp of their wisdom in the deci* 
sion-mahing process of the university*. Every member owes to 
those who elected or chose him or to the Government which 
nominated him to give the fullest benefit of his knowledge, shlU 
and vision for the advancement of the university. 

Here is a calling from which there Is no going back. 



: 913 : 

FOR BETTER HIGHER TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


THE CHANQINQ PATTER}^ OFUNIVERSITY OKQANIZATIO}; 

Twenty years back, when the University Education ComraUtlon, 
xinder the Chairmaoshtp of Dr- Radhakrishnan, reported on the 
reconstruction of university education, it had made two afsnlficant 
observations on the changes to be brought about in the traditional 
pattern of university organuaiJon m the coontn. Firariy, Jr had 
said that “to require all the new universities to grow out of the 
existing system would be toimpoec needless and hampering JJmb 
tations on our educational possibilities”. Secondly, the Cocnmlss'on 
bad held that “there is a va«t held of pioneering before us jd the 
process of evolving new institutions of higher Jcarmog." (Vlde- 
Rcport, p. 555,) 


These observations marked, In a way, a beginnlnp cfa charge 
in the thinking regarding uQivcrsJt>* organbstjon- The growng 
national impulse gave an edge to the idea of dc\ doping a new 
t^pe of institutions of hicber education. The cmrhasis that begin 
to be laid on the development of agriculture m the Five-^ear 
Plans heralded, in a Tvay, a break-through in the concept of die 


pattern of university orgamritioa. dince then not only new n pr« 
of unnersities like the Agncultural Universities, the Ssoskn; 
Universiiie<, the Agriculture end T<chnolog>* Universirv trd the 
Kah Sangeet University have come to he estaHidird in the country, 
which do constitute a ircaC-airoast} dr ohr rnrAnlnwk' v'can-vpv 
of the field and scope of univetiUie'*, but sho 4inr'e-f=iu!ty 
universities and dooble-faculr$ universltieshavccorae to hr acccrcd 
for the first time In the history of fndun urivTrjf'fcs viU 
propositions. The idea ofier»r.tc unherut-es of :<cbn-bg> ■vheu.d 
be vdc«ed as a funher development and a logicjl ettenrion of 


29 
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these departures that have already found a place in the pattern of 
university organizations in the country._ _ _ _ . - 

WHY ■ THE UNIVERSITY , EDUCATION COMMISSION 
OPPOSED THE CONSTITUTION OF TECHNICAL 
UNIVERSITIES 

The idea of establishing separate technical universities or raising 
some of the existing technical institutions to the status of indepen- 
dent um%'ersities is, in fact, not a new one. It was set forth by 
several witnesses who gave evidence before the University Education 
Commission in 1948. 

But the suggestions of the witnesses did not go beyond raising 
some of the existing technical institutions to the status of inde- 
pendent universities. The Commission rejected the idea of separate 
technical universities mainly on the ground that the function of 
a uiuversity is to provide all round education. The following quota- 
tions support this conclusion. 


" A university is more than a technical school. It should be 
a place for providing a student with opportunity for all- 
round, well proportioned education for effective living 
for dtisenship In addition to preparation for a calling* " 
(Report, p. 551) 

^ Since no institution can be excellent in everything, h is 
desirable that areas of special strength be developed in all 
but perhaps the largest of our universities. However, these 
areas of special strength should be in addition to facilities for 
all-round higher education and should not be a substitution 
for such." (Report, p. 551) 

“The advantage of assodation (of a technical school) 
wiA a university is that it enables the staff in the technical 
school to be supplemented by faculty members in science, 
business and general education,” (Report, p. 249) 

TECHNICAL UNIVERSITIES TO BE BROAD-BASED 

u-f suegesUons made by the witnessM 

Ijfore the Radhaknshnan University Educarion Commission was 
that they sought to develop higher technical institutions into 
'«»toins their character as purely 
f™” =nd profit by 

the mistakes of our elders in the past, if the idea of establishing 
separate technical universities is to be pursued further. 
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. , t . that a technical institution cannot 

We should accept th= feet tot . ec ^ 

^ function as an Independent unte W ^ 

■ technical school in the nm courses and pro- 
be necessary ^„„«^^'P=d technolosical school, 

It will be necessary to d ^ ^3 and institute courses 

drpartments of f“^”“„J^.fbusiness education etc., that 
tJlTno«TLt:ny'te.d. the needs of rechnleal 

atudents. . fj^ous Massachussetts 

This is exactly trhat g a. When the M.I.T. moved 

Institute of TechnoloCT of b„,den the scope of its 

from Boston to Otmhridee, H b«an « 

courses beyond those of a steie^W j„ huumities 

departments of o hat It might 1 = P«f ,2 

and social sciences «« f '■tthnolog.sf a vsty 
give the 'englneet ot the i ad ta 

education and also “S, aJ „„iv=tslnes tan be 
fundamental sciences. It tKhmc 

India on such a broad P« f^Jeational P«P« 7 ’ 

U. accepting 7 of >>7 ^^’^rclufo?; 

is only one hunch. Th g ^ the 

or business managem j^iod of 

technical univetslty „f professional gm 

deep involvemrayn and discusn ^ 

frequent meetings, ,[,e case Uolation 

ivotkcts in the 6'' jy^ ,j„, ,hey would f“' ^of professional 
university. It is P° ' gdds. But this , and 

from the cc-woihers providing such -ounterparts in 


inclmess can be t^ feed-back from, j^g jg not of 

:equent contact noth, and ^ This shortcom g 

liferen. uolversUies and ,hro 

uch a character that it 
planning and organUatlon. 

50MB STERLINQ QAWS^ practicability of est^^-^Mshing 
Apart from the f a^Xetsity fovetnanct, 

mivetsities in India, ^ side of 

hem. These gains will be no 
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and on the side of developing higher technical education in cod* ’ 
sonance with the recent advances m curriculum development 
instruction and training in the field, and in the context of the 
growing developmental needs of the country to which technology 
can contribute handsomely. 

f It is to be noted that in the existing pattern of university 
governance m the country, the Academic Council is a crucial body 
m all academic matters As this Council is representative of all the 
Faculties in a university, it very often acts like a steam-roller 
in the name of co-ordmatton and uniformity, and the possibility 
of Its acting as a damper to the innovations and experiments that 
individual faculties may desire to undertake, always remains In 
single faculty unu ersities, this possibility is never there. They are 
able to maintain and strengthen their unity and coherence m 
cumculum development, m teaching and training, in research and 
experimentations and m evaluation procedures If we have a 
separate technical university, instead of a technical faculty of a 
multi-faculty university, the question of the medium of instruction 
will not pose a very mtncate and conflicting problem Further, 
It would be easier and quicker to undertake a variety of instruc* 
tional and training programmes without the fear of a check and 
control from the general Academic Councd A good deal of 
innovations m content, teaching methods, practical trammg. and 
exammmg procedures would be possible m the um-faculty technical 
university 


Apart from the advantage of having an unhampered academic 
climate in a technical university, there would be other equally 
sigmncant advantages 


The Technical University can have, as its Vice-Chancellor, a 
etoen of technology or an administrator who is both an 

expert in the field and who had had rich and extensive experience 
r™ ^ “""I dcidopment of technical education m the 

country Such an informed and experienced leadership for a technical 
m k!eo I^dership would strive 

seared to. he expanding 
national needs .mould ensure better liaison between the university 

&e S.am and «th°‘’r governments m 

Soser reC h ^ end would achieve a 

^vers'^J products of the technical 
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better ensured through the efforts of the academics of a technical 
University rather than the bureau-tacy of a technical department 
of the Government Some of the current problems that plague 
technical education, such as, low standards of technical training, 
uneroplo^ ed graduates, shortage of technical teachers, inadequate 
modernity m technical courses and equipments, high rate of wastage, 
lad: of participation in technical manpower planntag by imivetsiues, 
etc« can be better tackled b> technical universities which have better 
motivation, expertise and resources toprobe Into their causes 
objectively and can be better sohed In brief, there is a reasonably 
valid case for establishing technical universities in the country 



APPENDIX T 

SOME VITAL STATISTICS OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

TABLE I 

Expansion of Universities and Colleges 
( 1855 to 1968 ) 


A. Pre-Independence Years 


Year 

Universities 

Colleges 

StndentB 

1855 

3 

(Established 
in 1857) 

28 

3,958 

1882 

4 

68 

7,922 

1902 

5 

179 


1922 

10 

248 

65,652 

1937 

15 

346 

1,16,605 

1947 

19 

532 

2.41.794 


1947 Index 


v?ith 1855=100 633 1.9C0 6,108 


B. Post-Independence Years 


Year 

Universities 

Colleges 

Students 

1951 

27 

735 

3.96,745 

1956 

32 

746 

7,12,697 

1961 

46 

1,537 

10,34,934 

1966 

73* 

2,572 

17,28,773 

1968 

80* 

2,899 

22,18.972 


2968 

with 1947=100 4Z1 562 917 


* including Institctions deemed to be univenitles 
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table n 

Trends in UnWcislty Enrolment 

( 1950-51 to 1967 - 68 ) 


Year 

1950 - 51 

1951 - 51 

1952 - 53 

1953 - 54 

1954 - 55 

1955 - 56 

1956 - 57 

1957 - 58 

1958 - 59 

1959 - 60 

1960 - 61 

1961 - 62 

1962 - 63 

1963 - 64 

1964 - 65 

1965 - 66 

1966 - 67 

1967 - 63 


Enrolment 

3 , 96,745 

4 , 59,024 

5 , 12,853 

5 , 60,218 

6 , 51,479 

7 . 12.697 
7 , 69,468 
8 , 17,341 
9 , 28,622 
9 , 97,137 
10 , 34,934 
1135,380 
11 , 72,666 

13 . 84.697 
15 , 28,227 
17 , 28,773 
19 , 49,012 
22 , 18,972 


Increase over 
the preceding 
year 

62.279 

53.829 

67,365 

71,261 

61.218 

66,771 

57.873 

1 . 01.281 

63.515 

37,797 

1 , 20,446 

1 . 17,286 

1 , 12,031 

1 , 43.530 

2,00 546 
2 , 20,139 
2 , 69.960 


Percentage 

Increase 


15 7 
117 
131 
123 
94 
80 
75 
12 2 
74 
38 
116 
102 
88 
10 4 
131 
127 
12 9 
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TABLE in 

Frequency Distribution of Universities According to Enrolment 
A. 196X-62 


Enrolment Range 
of tbe University 

No. of 
Universities 
Tvithln tbe 
size range 

Total Enrolment 
of the University 
in the size range 

Percentage 
of Grand 
Total 

1-1000 

6 

3,252 

0-3 

1000-10,000 

13 

78,863 

8-0 

10,000-25.000 

12 

2,14.313 


25,000-50,000 

9 

2,91,785 

29 8 r 

SO.OOO-IOO.OCO 

5 

2,77,350 


More than 100, 00( 

1 

1,14,817 

11-7 


B. 1967-68 
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TABLE rV 



sines 

No ofUm Tea 
chmg DeP»'' 
merits 

EntolmentlnUn 

Teaching Dept 
Teachers 
Expenditure 
{Rs laUis) 

B) Institutes De< 

nie<l '0 1*“ 

versiUes 

C) Research lost 
tutes 
Numbec 
Expenditure 
(Rs lakhs) 

fD) CoUefies for A 
’ and Science 
Number 

Enrolment 

Expenditure 

(Rs lakhs) 

Teachers 
Average Ann 
Salary per T 
cher (Rs ) 


tion 

Number 


1950-51 1 

955-56 

960-61 1 

965-66 

27 

35 

45 

64 

237 

305 

479 

690 

^ 31.321 

3 08o 

49,476 

3.497 

73 381 
5,589 

1,00 000 
8,500 

4.9053 

7,1805 

1,413 89 

2,500 00 


2 

3 

9 


34 

41 

50 

«56 

13904 

2,6986 

600 00 

rts 

498 

3,10,123 

712 
5,22 530 

1,039 
6 91 632 

1500 

10 00 000 

41714 

15,3l2 

11 6474 
23,812 

2 091 53 
35,555 

3 000 00 

50 000 

usl 

” 2,6961 

rO' 

1 3,0699 

3 658 9 

^ccooo 

ca 

20^ 

34( 

852 

1.200 

•" 5 


191 

300 

tu 

_3^ 

B !s: 

424. 
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TABLE V 

Facolty-wise Explanslon in Universities 
(1956-57 and 1967-68) 


Arts 
Science 
Commerce 
Engg. TecL. 
Medicine 
Vet. Science 
Education 
Law 

Agriculture 

Othets 


Total 



m 

3-96 

2-10 

0-67 

0-21 

0-23 

0-04 

013 

0-20 

0-10 

<K)5 

9*1S 

7*38 

2-20 

1-05 

0-84 

0-07 

0-43 

0-45 

0-52 

0-09 
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TABLE VII 

University Student Enrolment : Stage-wise 
(1960-61 and 1967-68) 
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B. Types of Management 


University Colleges 
Private Colleges 

Govt. Colleges 

107 

1,273 

453 

166 
' 1,968 

615 

m 

Total - 1,783 - 2,749 


TABLE DC 

Strength and Distribution of Teaching Staff 
(1962-63 and 1967-68) 


A. University Departments Colleges 


Cadre 

1962-63 

1967-68 

1967-68 Index 
1962-63 « 100 

Professors 

836 

1,606 

193 


(7-6) 

(9-2) 


Readers 

1761 

2,5/5 

146 


(1,59) 

(14-8) 


Lectuters 

7,209 

12,210 

170 


(65-2) 

(69-3) 


Tutors and 

1,238 

1,165 

94 

Demonstrators 

(U-3) 

(6-7) 


Total 

11,044 

17,456 

X58 


(100-0) 

(100 0) 



B. Affiliated Colleges 
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Degrees Awarded ta Science and Tcc&nology 
(1950 aad 1966) 
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